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\H E 8 which tranſiators have 
adopted, of prefixing to their la- 
bours a profeſſed panegyric on their Au- 
thor, and an indiſcriminate commendation 
1 his work, may be thought expedient, 
when the former is little known, or an ex- 
cuſe is deemed neceſſary for the latter. 
The character of Mr. Rouſſeau, however, 
is too well eſtabliſhed, as a writer, to make 
the firſt conſideration of any weight; and 
with reſpect to the French original, the 


A 2 ſub- 
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| 3 . in 
ſubject of it is of too much importance to 2 
N require any apology for an Engliſh tranſla- - 
* tion. LOR INE. 1 
wor 


It is perhaps in England alone that our taſti 
Author can hope to ſee his book fairly |} ject: 
ſubmitted to the judgment and candour of or þ 

the Public. The oppreſſive and tyrannical 
ſteps which have been taken in other coun- 
tries, to prevent even the circulation of 
this performance, ſufficiently juſtify this 
apprehenſion, At the ſame time, the very 
mean and diſingenuous methods that have 
been made uſe of to anticipate the public 
opinion, and prejudice the-Engliſh Reader 

* "againft this work, even before the impor- 
tation of the original from abroad, deſerve 
to be treated with the utmoſt indignation and 07 
tontempt; a contempt juſtly due to the illi- 1 
beral and ſelf-intereſted deſigns of thoſe who ru 
would diftate their own reveries to the ang 
world, and prevent mankind from read- va, 
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ing, and judging for themſelves, on the 
moſt e occaſions of life. | 


The vague and general objection to this 


work is, that it contains a variety of fan- 


taſtical notions on a trite and beaten ſub- 


ject. How far our author's advice is good, 
or his ſchemes practicable, experience will 


beſt, ſhew ; but that his ſubject was ever 
treated before, can be ſaid only by ſuch 


as have never read his book. Numerous 
diſſertations. have, indeed, appeared on the, 
general bead of, education; our Author 
makes it evident, however, by, what he. 
himſelf hath done, that, how much ſoe ver, 
may have been written on educatiop, thé, 
immediate objects of it were as eke 
or ee helare- 1 7 $ 6) bs 
That the. Render: * be — 
ſtruck with the novelty of the remarks, 
and the lngularity of the obſervations, to 
be met wich in this work, is, hence, Very; 
A 3 cer» 
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) 
certain; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 
We have ſo long plodded on in the track 
of our progenitors, and implicitly adopt- 


ed the moſt abſurd cuſtoms, that our ſur- 


prize is very natural, at ſceing habits 
ſo deeply rooted expoſed as idle and 
ridiculous, It is equally a matter of 
courſe that a writer who attempts on 
every occaſion to diſtinguiſh between na- 
ture and habit, ſnould frequently be forced 
to maintain notorious paradoxes. Thoſe 
who are capable, or deſirous, of thinking 


for themſelves, however, on ſo intereſting 


a ſubject, will enquire whence theſe appa- 
rent contradictions ariſe, and will ſoon find 
them artificial, and not real: in the mean 


time, no one ſhould be either ſurprized or 


offended that a man, who profeſſedly dif- 


fers from the opinions of the generality of 


ee, ſhould be Hen in his own. 


There are, it is true, many well-mean- 
— people, who hold received opinions as 
too 
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too ſacred to be attacked or ridiculed. 
A writer ſhould, doubtleſs, on all occa- 


ſions, pay a proper deference to the nature 


of his ſubject: but, if the matter in que- E 
ſtion be merely matter of opinion, it may 


be falſe, abſurd, or deſtructive, Ought 


the ſubject, therefore, to which it belongs, 
and on which account perhaps it ſhould. 
be the ſooner expoſed, to protect ſuch 
falſchood or deſtructive abſurdity from be- 
iog detected? What would have been: the 
conſequence, if this principle, of paying 
an implicit regard to opinion, had univer- 
ſally prevailed for a thouſand years palt ? 
Where would have been all the-4mproye- 
ments in matters of ſcience, politics, and 
religion, that have been made ſince thoſe 
days of ignorahce and barbariſm ? Is the 


_-human ſpecies arrived to its utmoſt degree 
of perfection? Hath ſociety. reached the 


ſummit of political happineſs? Are there 
no farther improvements to be made in the 
ene of government? No rank weeds to 
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be ſtill rooted up from the once over- 
grown and luxuriant ſoil of artificial reli - 
gion? | W427: 


All human perfection is relative: let us 
cheriſh, therefore, the principle, on which 
our paſt improvements have been effected, 
and to which even the preſent ſtate of our 
civil and religious liberties is ſo truly o .- 
ing. Let us encourage, let us eſteem, 
every one, who, like our Author, ven- 
tares, with a manly freedom; to contro- 
vert the general opinions and cuſtoms of 
a miſguided or miſtaken world. Right or 
wrong, indeed, he has not only a claim 


to be heard, but it is the intereſt, as it 


ſhould be the pride, of a free people to give 
him a candid hearing. The worſt of ſlaverß 
is the ſubjection of the mind. The man 
- who dares not think, is the moſt abject 


ſlave in nature; and he who dares not pub- 
liſh his ſentiments with decency and free- 
dom, is the vileſt ſlave of ſociety. 
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It has been reported that this perfor- 
mance has been diſcountenanced, where a 
ſtatue ſhould have been erected to the ho- 


nour of its Author, even in his native coun- 
try, Geneva. The Proteſtant-Republics 


. owe their exiſtence to a very different kind 


of policy; and it may be fafely affirmed 
that a fociety muſt be in a tottering litua- | 
tion indeed, whoſe pillars reſt on ſuch rot- 
ten foundations as thoſe our author endea- 
vours to expofe. Be this as it may; it is 
to be hoped that England will be the laſt 


country in the world, wherein the friends 


of truth and liberty will be reſtrained from 
thus exerciſing their talents for the ſervice 
and improvement of mankind, - 
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HE e refle&ions and ob- 
TT ſervations, thrown together with 
little * or connection, were committed 
to paper, in complacence to a good mo- 
ther, who is herſelf capable of reflection. 
My firſt deſign was confined to a tract of 
a few pages; but my ſubject proving ſe- 
ductive, this intended tract ſwelled inſen- 
fibly into a kind of large work, too large 
doubtleſs for what is contained in it, tho? 
too little for the matter of which it treats. 
I have heſitated long about its publicati- | 
on; and, indeed, in compoling it, receiv- 
ed frequent intimations, from my labour, - 
of the difference, between having written 
132 A 6 a4 ſew 
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a few pamphlets, and being equal to the 
compoſition of a book. After many fruit= 
leſs efforts to do better, however, I thought 
it my duty to give it the public, as it is; 
conceiving it of conſequence to excite their 
attention to an important object; concern- 
ing which, tho' my notions ſhould be 
wrong, yet if they ſhould happen to ſag- 
geſt right ones to others, my time will 
not be entirely thrown away. A man 
who, from the obſcurity of retirement, 
ventures his writings into the world, with- 
out partizans to defend, or puffers to ap- 
| Plaud them, without even knowing what 
is thought or ſaid of them, need be under 
no apprehenſions that, if he is miſtaken, 
his errors will be adopted without exami- 
1 ſhall not Garde on the importance | 
of a good education, nor take upon me 
here to preve that the ufual method is a 
bad one; a theuſand' others have dote 
mis befote me, and 1 don't chuſe to filf | 
wy 1 with what alf the world knows: 
: — I ſhall 
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1 ſnall only obſerve that, time out of 
mind, the out · cry has been general againſt: 
the eſtabliſhed practice, and yet nobody 
has thought proper to propoſe a better. 
The literature and ſcience of the preſent- 
age are rather adapted to deſtroy the old 
than build up a new. To cenſure is ma- 
giſterial; to effect improvement requires. 
we ſhould aſſume a tone more humble, 
and leſs ſuited to the arrogance of philoſo- 
phical dignity. Notwithſtanding the ma- 
ny elaborate performances that have made 
their appearance in the world, all ealcu- 
lated, as it is pretended, to no other end 
than public utility, the moſt uſeful of all 
objects, the art of Forming Max, is ſtill 
forgotten. My ſubject was unexhauſted 
and even new after Mr. Locke's Treatiſe 
was written; and Iam not a little appre- | 
henſive it will be fo ftill, after mine. 7 


We are not ſufficiently acquainted with. 

a ſtate of infancy : the farther we proceed 
on our preſent miſtaken ideas, the farther we 
| . from the point. Even the moſt ſa- 
gacious 


0 ( xiv ) 

gacious inſtructors apply themſelves / to 
thoſe things which man is required to know, 
without conſidering what it is children 


are capacitated to learn. They are al- 
ways expecting the man in the child, with- 


out reflecting what he is before he can be 
à man. It is to this branch of education 
I have applied myſelf; ſo that, ſhould 
my practical ſcheme be found uſeleſs and 
chimerical, my obſervations will always 
turn to account. I may poſſibly have 
taken a very bad view of what ought to 


be done, but I conceive I have taken a 


good one of the ſubject to be wrought up- 
on. Begin then, ye preceptors, by liudying 
firſt your pupils; for. moſt aſſuredly you 
ate at preſent unacquainted with them. 


If you read this book with that view, al- 
ſo, I flatter myſelf there are none of you 


but may find its peruſal of uſe. 

With regard to what may be called the 
ſyſt:matical part of this treatiſe, which is 
nothing more than the progreſſive ſyſtem 
of nature, this will probably moſt perplex 

: 8 the 
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lex 


* 
the reader; on this, therefore, 1 wall 
doubtleſs be attacked, and perhaps with 
reaſon. It may be objected to me, that 
my book contains rather a heap of reveries 
than a treatiſe. But what muſt be done? 
I do not compoſe a diſſertation from the 
ideas of others; but write immediately 4 


from my own. I do not ſee things al- 


together in the ſame manner as other pe- 
ple; and have been frequently reproached 
on this account. But does it depend on 
me to give myſelf new eyes, or to be af-' 
feed by other ideas? No. It is my fault 
indeed, if I am too vain of my own man- 


ner of conception, if I believe myſelf 
alone to be wiſer than all the reſt of the 


world. It is not in my power to change 
my ſentiments, but to diſtruſt them: this 
is all I can do, and this I have done. If 
I ſometimes aſſume an affirmative tone, 
therefore, it is not with a view to impoſe- 
my. notions on the reader; but only to 
tell him what I really think. Why ſhould 
I propoſe any thing to him in the form 


of a doubt, of which I harbour not the 


leaſt 


GG 
leaſt doubt, _—_ ? 1 only ſay preciſeiy 
: what . in my own mind. | 


10 fpedkirg my ſentiments with free 
dom, I am ſo far from giving them as an 
authority, that I always ſubjoin my rea- 


them and judge for himſelf. Tho' I am 
not obſlinate in the defence of my own; 


. 


kind. 


. 4 I% 


« only what is practicable.” But this is 
Jjoſt the ſame as if people ſhould bid me 


ſons; to the end that the reader may weigh, 


notions, however, I think myſelf not the; 
leſs obliged to propoſe them: as the 
maximis, concerning which I am of a very 
different opinion from other people, are 
far from being unimportant, They are 
ſuch whoſe truth or falſhood it is of conſe- 
| quence for us to know; and on which de- 
2 2 happineſs or miſery of man - 


4 wear i it inceſſantly repeated, 60 bende 


they are willing to do. But ought 1 to 


in the very nature of the thing: in the | 


A xvii ) 


ſent evil, Such a project, with reſpect to 


certain things, is much more chimericalthan 
mine: for by ſuch an unnatural combina- 
tion the good introduced is: ſoon ſpoiled, 
and the evil is never removed. I had ta- 
ther follow the eſtabliſhed practice entire- 
ly, than adopt a good one by halves: 
there would be leſs inconſiſtency and con- 
tradition in ir. It is not in the nature of 
man to tend two oppoſite ways. Fathers 
and mothers think that feaſible only which 


\ 


ſtudy compliance with them? 
Ag £ 612625 
Im projects of every kind, there are two 
things to be conſidered ; firſt, the merit of 
the ſcheme itſelf ; and ſecondly, the faci- 
lity of putting it into execution, 


Wich regard. to the firſt, it is ſufficient 
provided the ſcheme be admiſſible and 
practicable in itſelf, that its merit conſiſts 


preſent caſe, for inſtance, that the ſyſtem 


of education propoſed be fitting for our 


ſpecies, 


xvili * 


ſpecies, and well adapted to the human * 

cart. [24k po 

are 

The ſecond conſideration depends on do 

thoſe relations which the ſubject may ac- do 

quire in certain circumſtances: which re- bs, 
1 


lations are accidental to the thing itſelf, 
and of courſe capable of infinite diver- Nn 
ſity. Thus a ſcheme of education may 
be practicable in Switzerland and not in 
France; another may be practicable among 
trades- people, and a third among perſons 
of diſtinction. The greater or leſs facility of 
execution depends on a thouſand circum- 
ſtances; which it is impoſſible to determine 
. otherwiſe than by a particular application 
of the method preſcribed, to ſuch and 
ſuch a country or condition. No theſe 
particular applications not being eſſential 
to my ſubject, none of them enter into my 
plan. I leave others to treat theſe as 
they pleaſe, each applying himſelf re- 
fpectively to the nation or rank he may 
hade in view. It is ſufficient for me that, 
ne children are born, they may be 
2125 2 formed 
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formed into men, after the manner I pro- 


25 poſe; and having made them ſuch, they 
are formed as well as poſſibly they can be, 
both for themſelves and for others. If I 
n 
do not fulfil my engagement in this par- 


ticular, I am doubtleſs in the wrong; but 
if I do, it is wrong to expect me to do 
more; this being all I engage for. 
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NL things are as their Creator 
83 © 
be a * made them, but every thing degene- 
te rates in the hands of man. By bu» 


man art is our native ſoil compelled; 

to nouriſh exotic plants, and one tree 
to bear the fruits of another. Improving man 
makes a general confuſion of elements, climates, 
and ſeaſons: he mutilates his dogs, his horſes, 
and his ſlaves: he defaces, he confounds every 
thing, as if he RA in nothing but monſters 
and deformity, He is not content with any + 
thing in its natural ſtate, not even with his own. 
ſpecies. His very offspring muſt be trained up 
for him, like a horſe in the menage, and be 
FT B taught 
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taught to grow; after his own fancy, like a tree 


= 


in his garden. 


Without this, indeed, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, matters would be ſtill worſe than they 
ate, and mankind be civilized by halves. Should a 
man, in a ſtate of ſociety, be given up, from the 
cradle, to his own notions and conduct, he would 
certainly turn out the moſt prepoſtrous of hu- 
man beings. The influence of prejudice, autho- 
rity, neceſſity, example, and of all thoſe ſocial 
inſtitutions in which we are immerged, would 
ſtifle in him the emotions of nature, and ſubſti- 
tute nothing in their place. His humanity would 
reſemble a ſhrub, growing by accident in the 
highway, which would ſoon be deſtroyed by the 
caſual injuries it muſt receive from the frequent 


paſſenger. 


It is to the tender and provident mother * 1 
addreſs myſelf, who is prudent enough to leave 


the 


The early part of education is that which con- 
cerns us moſt, and belongs inconteſtibly to the pro- 
vince of the females. If the author of nature had 
deſigned it for the males, he would doubtleſs have 
furniſhed them with milk, for the nour#hment of 
their chi dten. In every treatiſe on education, there- 
fore, it is proper more peculiarly to addreſs the 
women; and that, not only becauſe they are better 
adapted both by nature and cuſtom for this taſk, but 
alſo becauſe they are more intereſted in the ſucceſs 
of it. 


at the mercy of their children, when they ſenfibly 


feel the gaod or ill effects of the manner in you 
| | _ they 
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the beaten road, and ſeeks to preſerve this riſing 
ſhrub from the ſhocks of human prejudice. Cul- 
tivate, water the young plant befote it die; fo 


they educated them. The laws, calculzted leſs for 
perſons than property, becauſe their object is peace 
and not virtue, have not given ſufficient authority to 
mo hers, Their relation, however, is more certain 
than that of fathers ; their duties more painful and 
laborious, and their diſcharge, of thoſe duties more 
eſſential to the peace and good government of a fa- 
mily : nay, it is uſual for them alſo to have a ſtronger 
attachment to their children. There are occaſions, 
on which, if a ſon ſhould want the reſpect due to his 
father, he might be, in ſome meaſure, excuſed; 
but if, on any occahon whatever, a child ſhould 
prove fo unnatural as to forfeit his reſpe& to a mo- 
ther, to her who bore him in her womb, wha 
nouriſhed him with her milk, who, for whole years, 
gave up her own eaſe to contribute to his, who 

no cares but for him; ſhould not juſtice haſten to 
{mother the infamous wretch, as a monſter unworth 
to breathe a moment longer? It is ſaid, that mothers 
ſpoil their chidrep. In this, without doubt, they 
are wrong: but, perhaps, leſs wrong than you who 
corrupt them. A mother is defirous that her ebhild 
ſhould be. pleaſed and happy; ſhe deſires he ſhould 
be ſo at the time; and ſo far ſhe is right: if ſhe be 
miſtaken in the means of making him ſo, ſhe ſhould 
be better informed. The ambition, avarice,. inſo- 
lence, and miſtaken ſoreſight of ſathers, their negli- 
gence and cruel inſenſibiluty, are an hundred times 
more deſtructive to children, than the blind fondneſs 
of mothers. It will be neceflary, however, to ex- 
plain the ſenſe in which I uſe the term of mother; 
which is hereafter done. WT, | 
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ſhall its fruit be hereafter delicious to your taſte. 
Erect an early fence around the diſpoſition of 
your child: others may celineate its extent, but 
it remains * you only to raile the barrier, 

plants are formed by — . and men o by edu- 
cation · If a man ſhould come into the world in 
full growth and vigour, his bulk and ſtrength 
would be uſeleſs, till he ſhould have learnt how 
to exert them: they would be even prejudicial 
to him, as they would prevent others from think- 
ing it needful to lend him any aſſiſtance “; and 
thus, left to himſelf, he would periſh before he 
had diſcovered the objects of his wants. We la- 
ment the ſtate of infancy, without refleCting that 
the human race muſt have been extinct, had not 
man been firſt a child, 


we are born weak, we have need of help; 
we are born deſtitute of every thing, we ſtand in 
need of aſſiſtance; we are born ſtupid, we have 
need of underſtanding. All that we are not poſ- 
ſeſſed of at our birth, and which we require when 
grown up, is beſtowed on us by education. 


This education we receive from nature, from 
men, or from circumſtances. The conſtitutional 
exertion of our organs and faculties i the educa- 
tion of nature: the uſes we are n to make 


For, being in external appearance like themſelves, 
Ignorant of ſpeech as well as deſtitute of thoſe deas ir 
might expreſs, he would be incapable to m. ke them 


- underſtand the need in which he ſtood of their afliſt- 
ance ; nor would any thing 3 in his appearance ſuggeſt 


of 


it to the ſpectator. 


* 
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of that exertion, conſtitute the education given 
us by men; and in the acquiſitions made by our 
own experience, on the objects that ſurround us, 
— our education from circumitances. 


We are formed, therefore, by three kinds of 
maſters. The pupil, in whom the effects of their 
different lefſans are eom radictory, is badly edu- 
cated, and can never be conſiſtent with himſelf. 
He, in whom they are perfectly conſonant, and al- 
ways tend to the ſame point, hath only attained 
the end of a' complete education. His life and ac- ' 
tions demonſtrate this, and that he alone is well 


brought up. 


Of theſe three different kinds of education, 
that of nature depends not on curſelves ; and bit 
in a certain degree that of circumſtances: the 
third, which belongs to men, is that only we 
have in our power: and even of this we are maſ- 
ters only in imagination; for who can flatter 
himſelf he will be able entirely to govern the diſ- 
courſe and actions of thoſe who are about a ln. ? 


No ſooner, het: doth elucadcn become an 
art, or profeſſion, than it is almoſt impoſſible it 
ſhould ſucceed, as the concurrent circumſtances 
neceſſary to its ſucceſs are not to be depended on. 

Il that can be done, with our utmoſt ſolicitude, i is 
to approach as near -as poſhble the end we aim 
at, attributing it to good fortune if i it be attained. 


If it be aſked, what is this end? it may be 


anſwered, that of nature, which has been already 
proved, 


'F * ſince the concurrence of three 
B 3 kinds 
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kinds of education is neceſſary to its perfection, 
it is by that one, which is entirely independent 
of us, we, muſt. regulate the'two others, But 
perhaps this word, Nature, may appear vague 
and equivocal ; Jet us therefore endeavourto give 
it a preciſe and determinate meaning. 


Nature, it has been ſaid, is only habit. But 

to what purpoſe is this ſaid? Are there not ha. 
bits, which are contracted only upon compul- 
ſion, and which can never ſuppreſs the tendency 

of nature? Such is, for example, the habitual 

growth of plants, reſtrained from purſuing their 

vertical diretion. Lake off the reſtraint; and 

it is true, they preſerve the inclination they have 

been compelled to teke: but, you will find, the 

riſe of the ſap has not on that account changed 

its primitive direction; if the plant continues to 

vegetate, its future growth being ſtill upwards. 


It is the ſame with the inclinations and diſpa- 
ſitions of mankind. While we remain in exact- 
ly the ſame ſituation. in which they were acquir- 
ed, we may retain even the moſt unnatural ha- 
bits; but as ſoon as circumſtances change, the 
force of habit ceaſes, and that of nature exerts 
itſelf, Education itſelf is certainly nothing but 
habit: but are there not perſons in whom the 
impreſſions they received in education are effaced i 
Are there not others again, that retain them! 
Whenee ariſes this diſfetence ?: If it be pretepded 
that by nature is only meant habits conformable natur 
to _ the poſition nſelf is unmeaning and Ichuſe 

d. | to do 


4 — | We 
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We ate born capable of ſenſibility, and from 
our birth are varioufly affected by the different 
objects that ſurround us. We no bone acquire, 
if may fo expreſs myſelf, a conſciouſneſs of our 
ſenſations, than we are diſpoſed to avoid or pur- 
ſue, the objects producing them, in proportił n 


But as they are at firſt fight agreeable or diſpleaſing: 
ha- We next learn to approve or diſlike them, ac- 
pul- W cording to the convenient or inconvenient rela- 


tion that ſubſiſts between ourſelves and ſuch ob- 
tual ¶ jects ; and laſtly, according to the judgment, we 
heir ¶ form of their confiftency with thoſe ideas, which 
and I reaſon gives us of happineſs or perſection. Theſe 
ave I diſpoſitions extend and confirm themſelves, in pro- 
the portion as we become more ſuſceptible and en- 
iged lightened: but, ſubject to the reſtraint of cuſtom, 
s to they are more or leſs diverſified by our opinions. 
ds. Before they have taken this tincture of habit, 
. Wthey are what I call the diſpoſitions of dur na. 
ſpas ture, PEE: f | web 


juir- It-is' to theſe original diſpoſitions, therefore, 
ha- ve ſhould on every occafion recur: this might 
alſo be effected, if our three kinds of education 


xerts Nxwere merely different: but what can be done, 
but they are directly oppoſite, and totally con- 
1 the tradictory? when, inftead of educating a man 
ced for himſelf, he muſt be educated for others? 


em ? © Tbeir concurrent action is here deſtroyed ; re- 
pded MOoucet to the dilemma of acting in oppoſition” to 
1able nature, or to the inſtitutions of ſociety, we muſt 
" and chuſe either to form the man or the citizen ; for 

to do both at once is impoflible, * ' 


We B 4 Every 


. 
% 
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Every. particular ſociety, when it-is confined 
and its members well united, alienates itſelf from, 
the general one of mankind. A true patriot 
is inhoſpitable to foreigners : they are mere men, 
and appear to have no relation to him. This in- 
convenience is inevitable, but it is not great. 
The moſt eſſential point is a man's being benefi- 
cent and uſeful to thoſe among whom he lives. 
The inhabitants of Sparta, when abroad, were 
ambitious, covetous, and unjuſt; but diſintereſt- 
edneſs, equity, and concord, reigned within their 


walls. Be ever miſtruſtful of thoſe coſmopolites, 


who deduce from books the far-fetched and ex- 
tenſive obligations of univerſal benevolence, while 
they neglect to diſcharge their actual duties towards 
thoſe who are about them. A philoſopher of this 
ſtamp affects to have a regard for the T'artars, by 
way of excuſe for his having none for his neigh- 
bours. Natural man is every thing with him : he 


is a numerical unit, an abſolute integer, that bears. 


no relation but to himſelf or his ſpecies. Civi- 
liſed man is only a relative unit, the numerator 
of a fraction, that depends on its, denominator, 
and whoſe value conſiſts in its relation to the in- 
tegral body of ſociety. The beſt political inſti- 
tutions are thoſe, which are beſt calculated to 
diveſt mankind of their natural inclinations, to 
deprive them of an abſolute, by giving them a 
relative, exiſtence, and incorporating diſtin in- 
dividuals in one common whole. A citizen of 


Rome was neither Caius nor Lucius; he was a. 


Roman; nay, he even loved his country, ex- 
cluſive of its relation to himſelf, Regulus pre- 
| | a tended 


48 


if 
srerzu of EO. 9 


tended himſelf a Carthaginian, as being become 
4 the property of his maſters. In that character 
n. he refuſed to take his ſeat in the Roman ſenate ; 
ot till a Carthaginian commanded him. He was 
filled with indignation at the remonſtrances 


4 made to ſave his life, and returned triumphant 
t. to periſh in the midſt of tortures. This ap- 
iy pears to me, indeed, to have but little relation 
8. to men with whom we are at preſent acquaint 
re ed. | | 
t. | 
ir The Lacedemonian, Pedaretes, who, preſent- 
8 ing himſelf for admiſſion into the council of the 
* Three - hundred, was rejected, returned home re- 
ile joicing that there were to be found in Sparta three 
ds hundred better men than himſelf. Suppoſing the 
ais demonſtrations of his joy ſincere, as there is room 
by to believe. they were, this man was a true eiti- 
h- 1 | | 
he ; CASTE a * 
ars A woman of Sparta, having five ſons in the 
vi⸗ army, and being in hourly expectation to hear 
tor of a battle, a meſſenger at length arrived, of 
or, whom ſhe, trembling, aſked the news. Your 
im five ſons, ſaid he, are killed“ Vile flave, who 
ſti- &« aſked you of my ſons ?“ - But we have gained the 
to. victory, continued he. I his was enough; the 
to heroic. mother ran to the temple, and gave 
\ lm thanks to the gods. This woman was a true 
in⸗ citizen. 2h . 
of ? 3 
3 Thoſe who would have man, in the boſom of 
ex- focicty, retain the primitive ſentiments of nature, 
1. know not what they want. Ever contradicting 


himſelf, and wavering between his duty and in- 
* 


Wales 1 
1 * 
- 
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clination, be would neither be the man nor the 
citizen; he would be good for nothing either to 
himſelf or to others. Like men of the preſent 
times, the Engliſhman, the Frendhman, the ci- 
tizen, he would be in reality nothingat all. 


To be ſomething, to be conſiſtent with one's 
ſelf, and always the ſame individual, our words 
and actions ſhould agree; we ſhould be always 
determined in the part we ought to take; we 
ſhould take it with an high hand, and perſe- 
vere, If ſuch a prodigy could be found, we 
might then know whether he be a man or a citi- 
Zen, or how he can fo manage, as to be, at 


- 


once, both the one and the other, = 


From theſe objects, which are neceſſarily op- 
poſed to each other, ariſe two contrary forms of 
inſtitution; the one public and general, the 
other domeſtic and particular, 7 


In order to form an idea of public. education, 
read the Republic of Plato, It is not a ſyſtem of 
politics, as is generally imagined by thoſe who | 
Judge of books only by their titles ; but the fineſt 


Ueatiſe on education that ever was written. 
% * ; v t . © * P s 


It is cuſtomary, in alluding to any thing ex- 
ttemely chimerical, to mention the inftitution of 
Plato. Had Lycurgus laid down his ſyſtem only 

in writing, I ſhould have thought it a much greater 

chimera. Plato hath only refined the human 
heart; Lycurgus diveſted it of its native huma- | 

Qity. | 


* 
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+ Fhe public inftitution exiſts not, nor can it 

exiſt, any longer; for where there 1s no cou 

there can be no citizens. Thoſe two words, 

country and citizen, ought no longer to find a 

place in modern languages. I could give my 

reaſons for it; which, however, I omit, as not 

immediately relative to my ſubject. 


It muſt be obſerved, I do not eſteem, as public 
inſtitutions, thoſe ridiculous eſtabliſhments that go | 
by the name of univerſities *. I regard juſt as little py 
the education acquired by an intercourſe with the 
world, becauſe that experience, aiming at two 
contrary ends, falls ſhort of both. It is only ca 
culated to make men deceitful, appearing always 
to intereſt themſelves in the good of others, and 
being never intereſted in any thing but what re- 
lates to their own, As theſe pretenſions are, allo, | 
become general, there is no one deceived by 
them; ſo that it is only ſo much pains thrown . 
away. | | | 


— 


" 
. % 
i rw 


. 5 8 
From theſe xontradictions ariſes that Which 
we conſtantly experience in ourſelves. Impelled 


here afe, indeed; profeſſors, both in the gende - 
my of Geneva and in the univerſity of Paris, for whom 
I have the greateft love and eſteem, and think them 
very capable of inſttucting youth, were they not tieil 
down to eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. I would advife one of 
them to publiſh the project he has formed of a refor- 
mation therein. Perhaps an attempt miy, ſome time 
or other, be made, to remove the evil, when it is 
ſeen to be not without remedy. — 


\ 7.4 
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W and cuſtom contrary ways, and for- 
ced to yield in a degree to both impulſes, we 
take a route in the mean direction of both, that 
leads us neither to the. end of one or the other. 
Thus held in ſuſpenſe, and wavering, during the 
whole courſe of our lives, we end our days with- 
out being able to render ourſelves conſiſtent, and 
without ever being good for any thing | to our- 
ſelves or others. 


12 


There remains then "MY a private education, 
or that of nature. But of what uſe to others, it 
may be ſaid, would a man be, educated only for 
himſelf 2. Perhaps, if the two-fold object propoſ- 


ed could be reduced to a ſingle one, in taking 


from man his contradictory motives of action, 
we 1 8 remove a great obſtacle to his happi- 
neſs. To judge of this we ſhould ſee him quite 
run ould have ebſerved his inclinations 


and propenſities, have traced their progreſs, and 


attended them throughout; in a word, we ſhould 


be made acquainted with the natural man. I. 


flatter myſelf the reader will have made ſome 


advance in theſe en, after W 


this treatiſe. 


In order to form: this extraordinary man, let 
us conſider firſt what we have to do. Much, 
doubtleſs, depends on preventing any thing from 
being done. When the wind only is againſt us, 
we have nothing to do but ſteer cloſe and ſhape 
our courſe to windward : but in a ſtrong current, 
if we would not loſe ground, we muſt drop an- 
chor. Take care, young pilot, that your cable 


does not veer, and your ſhip drive, before you 
ate aware. 
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According to the order of ſociety, in which 
the reſpective places of individuals are fixed, 
every one ought to be educated for that which 
he is to fill. A man formed for one place, if 


taken out of it, would be fit for no other, and 


conſequently good for nothing. In this ſtate, 
education is uſeful only as fortune ſeconds the 
intentions of parents; in every other caſe it would 
be hurtful to the pupil, were it only on account 
of the prejudices it might inſtill, In Egypt, 


pation or profeſſion of his father, education had 
at leaſt a determinate end; but among us, where 
ank and profeſſion are only permanent, and per- 
ons continually changing ; a father would not 


profeſſion, he might be doing him good or ill. 


According to the order of nature, all men 
deing equal, their common vocation is the 
drofeflion of humanity ; and whoever is well 
ducated to diſcharge the duties of a man, cannot 
> badly prepared to fill up any of thoſe offices 
hat have a relation to him. It matters little to 
e, whether my pupil be deſigned for the ar- 
y, the bar, or the pulpit. Nature has deftin- 
us to the offices of human life, antecedent 
d the deſtination of our parents concerning, the 
art we are to act in ſociety. To live is the 
ofeſſion I would teach him. When I have 
ne with him, it is true, he will be neither a 
wyer, a ſoldier, nor a divine. Let him firſt 
2 a man; he will on occaſion as ſoon become 
ly thing elle, that a man ought to be, as any 

0 b other 

7 


where the ſon was obliged to follow the occu- 


now whether, in bringing up his child to his own . 


F 
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other perſon whatever, Fortune may remove cm: 
bim from one rank to another, as fhe pleaſes, ¶ yer x 
he will be always found in his place. Occupavi be e- 
te, fortuna, atque cepi: omneſque aditus tuos inter- But, 
clufi, ut ad me aſpirare non pojjes wn” — 
| whic 

Our chief ſtudy is that of human life ; the good new 
and evil of which he that is beſt able to ſupport, M be m 


is, in my opinion, the beit educated : and hence as if 


it follows that true education conſiſts leſs in pre-M nurſe 
cept than action. We begin to inftruct ourſelves attend 
as we begin to live: our education commencing one {1 
with our being, and our firſt preceptor the nurſe. the { 
Thus the word, educat7on, had among the anci- enoup 
ents, a diffcrent ſignification to that which is jnure; 
now given it; being uſed to expreſs ſimply nu- ] 
triment. Educit obfletrix, ſays Varro, educat In 
nutri x, inſtituit pedagegus, dicet magiſter. Ac- cation 
cording to this diſtinction, education, inſtitution js not 
and inſtruCtion, are three things as different, a himſe 
the nurſe, the preceptor and the maſter. Bu ſuppo1 
theſe diſtinctions not being well underſtood, Mpovert 
child, in order to be well conducted, ſhould fol midſt 
low but one guide. burniz 
cautio 
We muſt therefore generaliſe our views, andWinevit: 
confider our pupil as man in the abſtract; pe juſt 


expoſed to all the various accidents of huma wilt b. 


life. If men were born inſeparably attache eg ne 
to the ſoil of one country, if one ſeaſon laſted th han «; 

"whole year, if individuals were incapable erely 
changing their ſituation in life, the cuſtoms aliſe of 

ready eſtabliſhed would be in ſome reſpeci yr allt 

| | ribute 

| aa Tuſcul. V. he n 
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ve commendable; a child brought up to, and ne- 
s, ver removed from, one certain ſtadon, would not 
vibe expoſed to the inconveniencies of another, 
r- kBut, conſidering the inſtability of human affairs, 
with that gelle and Parting ſpirit of the age 
which turns every thing upſide down, in every 
od new generation; can any method of education 
rt, be more abſurd than that of bringing up a child, 
ce as if he were never to ſet his foot out of his 
re-W nurſery, or was to be perpetually ſurrounded by 
veil attendants? If the helpleſs creature makes but 
ing one flip on the ground, or deſcends one ſtep of 
rſe. the ſtairs, he is infallibly ruined. It is not 
ei- enough to teach him to bear pain, he ſhould be 
is inured to the ſenſe of it. „ 
nu- 
cat In general, little more is thought of in the edu- 
Ac-W cation of a child than to preſerve his being: this 
ion is not enough: he ought to learn how to preſerve 
„ *Y bimſelf when he is grown up to manhood ; to 
Bull ſupport the ſhocks of fortune, to bear riches or 
poverty, and to live, if occaſion require, either a- 
fol midſt mountains of ice in Greenland, or on the 
burning rocks of Malta. You may take what pre- 
cautich you will to preſerve his life; he muſt 
inevitably die; and though his death may nat 
be juſtly charged to your ſolicitude, your pains 
ill be in a great meaſure thrown away. It is 
Jeſs needful to preſerve your child from death 
han to teach him how to live, To live is nat 
erely to breathe; it is to act, to make a proper 
ſe of our organs, our ſenſes, our faculties, and 
df all thoſe parts of the human frame which con- 
ribute to the conſciouſneſs of our exiſtence. 
he man who has lived moſt, is not he ho 4 
a 


4 
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a 0 


he who has experienced moſt of life. 


finement and reſtraint. 


their pretenſions are admitted. 


hath ſurvived the greateſt number of years, but 


may be buried at an hundred years of age who 
died in his cradle. 
been a gainer by dying young, at leaſt if he 
had lived in our ſenſe of the word, till the time 
of his deceaſe. W | 
All our wiſdom conſiſts in ſervile prejudice ; 
all our cuſtoms are nothing but ſubjection, con- 
Civiliſed man is born, 
lives, and dies in flavery: at his birth he is 
bound up in ſwadling cloaths, and at his death 
nailed down in his coffin ; as long as he wears the 
appearance of the human form, he is confined 
by our inſtitutions. It is ſaid ſome midwives 
pretend, in moulding the heads of new-born in- 
fants, to give them a more proper form; and 
Strange infatua- 
tion ! Our heads are very ill conſtruMted by the 
author of our being ; weare therefore to have them 
new-modeled on the outſide by the midwives, 
and within by the philoſophers. The Carrib- 
beahs are a much happier people. | 


„ With us, an infant no ſooner leaves the 
% womb of its mother, and has hardly enjoyed the 
« liberty of moving aid ſtretching its limbs, 
4 than it is clapped again into confinement. It 
« is ſwathed, its head fixed, its legs ſtretched 
% out at full length, and its arms place ſtreight 
„don by the fide of its body In this man- 
« ner it is bound tight with cloaths and -banda- 
© pes, ſo that it cannot ſtir a limb; indeed, it is 
'«. fortunate if the poor thing be not ſo muffled up 

ä fs | ad | 


A man 


Such a one would have 
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« 2s to be unable to breathe ; or if ſo much 
« precaution be taken as to lay it on its fide, 
„ in order that the fluid excretions voided at the 
© mouth may deſcend of themſelves; for the help- 
e leſs infant is not at liberty to turn its head to 
e facilitate their diſcharge *,” - | | 


A new-born infant requires to be at liberty to 
move and ftretch its limbs, to ſhake off that: 
numbneſs in which, moulded together in a heap, 
they have remained ſo long. Fhey are ftretch- 
ed out, it is. true, but they are prevented from 
moving: even the head itſelf is rendered «im= 
moveable by ſtay- bands: ſo that one would ima- 
gine the nurſes were afraid the poor creature 
ſhould have the appearance of being alive. 


Hence the impulſive force of thoſe internal 
parts of the body diſpoſed to increaſe, finds an 
inſurmountable - obſtacle to the movements 
required to accelerate their growth. The 
infant is continually making fruitleſs efforts, 
which waſte its powers or retard their progreſs. 
More compreſſed, more confined, and leſs at 
eaſe in his ſwaddling cloatns than in its mother's 
7 I ſce not what it has gained by its 
irth.. | 


This ſtate of naQtion, and conſtraint, in which 
the limbs of infants are confined, cannot fail to. 
prevent the free circulation of the blood and ſecre- 
tion of the humours, to hinder the child's: growth 
and ſtrength, and alter his natural conſtitu- 


» Buyron Hiſt, Nat, T. IV. p. 190. 12“. 
e tion. 
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tion. In countries where no ſuch extravagant 
precautions are taken, the people are tall, robuſt 
and well - proportioned: whereas, on the con- 


trary, thoſe, where infants are thus treated, 


ſwarm with lunch- backed, crooked-legged, 


lame, rickety, and deformed perſons of every 


kind. Leſt their bodies ſhould not grow diſtorted 
from theit being at liberty to move freely, we 
are always in haſte to diſtort them effectually by 
putting them into a preſs. We voluntarily de- 
prive them of the uſe of their limbs, for fear 
they ſhould by rr hurt or maim them- 
ſelves. . | 


May not ſuch a cruel reſtraint have an ef. 
fect upon their diſpoſition, as well as their tem- 


perament? Their firſt ſenſati-ns are thoſe of 
uneaſineſs and pain; they find an obſtacle og poſed 
to every motion they are inclined to; more un- 
happy than a criminal in chains, they are con- 


tinually making vain efforts, til} their patience 
is exhauſted, and they vent their anxiety in 


cries, | 


Do you fay the firſt language of children 


is tears? I believe it: you thwart them from 


their birth: the firſt preſents you beſtow on them, 


are chains; the firſt treatment they receive at 
our hands, is torture. J heir voice being all that 


is left them free, is it a wonder they ſhould 


make uſe of it to vent their complaints? They 
cry becauſe you hurt them; and, I doubt not, 
if you were bound and bolſtered up in the ſame 
manner, but you would cry ſtill louder than 
they. | 92 . , | 
Fe Whence 
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Whence comes this irrational, this unnatural 
cuſtom? Ever ſince mothers have taken upon them 
to deſpiſe their principal obligation, and give up 
the nurſing of their own children, it has been 
neceſſary to commit them to the care of women 


hired for that purpoſe; who, thus become the Fs 
temporary mothers of children in whoſe favour. ..- 


nature is ſilent, have ſtudied only to fave them 
ſelves trouble. An infant, whoſe arms and legs 
are at liberty, muſt be continually watched; 
but when it is faſt bound, it may be thrown in- 
to any corner, without troubling yourſelf about 
its cries, Provided there are no other proofs 
of the nurſe's negligence, if the child break not a 
leg or an arm, what ſignifies to her whether it die, 
or remain a cripple the reft of its life? Its limbs 
are preferved at the expence of its whole body, and 
whatever may happen, the nurſe is excuſed, 


Do thoſe polite mothers, who, diſengaged 
from the trouble of children, indulge themſelves 
in the amuſements of the town, know the treat- 
ment their harmleſs infants may, at the ſame 
time, receive in the country? How often is the 
little innocent, when its nurſe is in the leaſt hur- 
ry, hung ug on a peg, like a bundle of clouts, 
there to reMain erucified, till other buſineſs be 
leiſurely diſpatched. Such children as have been 
found in this ſituation, have been obſerved to 
be always black in the face; the ſtomach, be- 
ing violently compreſſed, preventing the circula- 
tion'of the blood and forcing it into the head: 
in the mean while the poor little creatures were 
ſuppoſed to be very patients becauſe they had 
not the power to cry. I know not * 
_— R y 
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Iy how long a child may remain alive in ſuctr 
a a ſituation, but I imagine it cannot be a great 
while. This, however, I think, is one of the 
greateſt conveniencies-of ſwaddling- cloaths. 


It is pretended: that children unſwathed would 
be ſubject to various accidents, from their reſt- 
leſſneſs, deſtructive to the perfect conformation 
of their limbs. This is one of the futile argu- 
ments of our falſe reaſoning, and which has ne- 
ver been confirmed by experience. Of the mul- 


titude of children that, among people more rati- - 


onal than we,  are- nurſed without laying any re- 
ſtraint on the motion of their limbs. we ſhall not 
find one that wounds or maims itſelf : they are 
incapable of moving with ſufficient force to hurt 
themſelves; and, if their limbs ever get into a 


wrong ſituation, the uneaſineſs they feel foon 
C induces them to change it. | | 


We have not as yet taken it into our heads to 


ſwathe puppies or kittens; do we ſee any great 


inconvenience thoſe animals labour under from 


our negligence? [nfants, you will lay, are not 


ſo alert: I grant it: but if they are more heavy. 


they are alſo proportiwnably feeble. They are 


hardly able to move, much leſs to maim them- 


ſelves: nay if you lay them on their backs, they 
muſt peri:n in that poſition, like the tortoiſe, 
not having the-power to turn themſelves. | 


Not content with having ceaſed to ſuckle their 


children, the women of theſe times have acqui- 


ted a reluctance to their production: indeed the 
one is a natural conſequence of the other, No 


ſooner 
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fooner does the ſituation of being a mother be- 


come burthenſome, than means are preſently 
found to get rid of it entirely: a fruitleſs begin- 


ning only is aimed at, that it may be continual- 
ly repeated: and thus the attraction which na- 


ture deſigned ſhould promote the multiplication. 


of our ſpecies operates to its deſtruction. This 
practice, added to the other cauſes of depopula- 
tion, forebodes the approaching fate of Europe. 
The ſciences, arts, philoſophy and manners it 
gives birth to, will not fail to reduce it ere long 
to a defart. It will be peopled only by wild 
beaſts; and in this will not have greatly changed 
its inhabitants. | | . 


I have frequently obſerved the little artifices of 


ſomenew-married women, who affect to be thought 
deſirous of nurfing their own children ; and per- 
ceive they know very well how to get themſelves 


ſolicited to give up that point. I have obſerved - 


how artfully the huſband, the phyſician, and par- 
ticularly the mother has been brought to inter- 
fere, A huſband that would dare to conſent that 
his wife ſhould nurſe her child. would be eſteem- 
ed an abandoned wretch; an aſſaſſin, that want- 
ed to get rid of her, Ye prudent huſbands, ſa- 
crifice, therefore, your paternal affection to do- 
meſtic quiet; thinking yourſelves happy that 
there are to be fo.nd, in the country, wives more 
continent than your own, And flill more happy 
may you be deemed, if the time, which yours 


gain by theſe means, is not beſtowed on others 


as well as on yourſelves, ! 


The 


— 


or alienating from her the rights of a mothe 
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The duties of women are by no means equi- 
vocal: but it is diſputed whether, under their 
preſent contempt for them, it may not be the 
ſame thing to a child, if it be nouriſned by the 
milk of its mother or of any other perſon? I his 
queſtion ſhould be determined by the phyſicians, 
who generally reſolve it as the women would 
have them : and, indeed, I really think. it may 
be better for, a child to be nouriſhed by the milk 
of an healthy nurſe, than of a diſeaſed or an ill- 
conditioned mother, if there be any new evil ta 

fear from her conſtitution. - n 6 


But is the queſtion anſwered by a phyſical 
ſolution only? Has a child leſs need of a mother's 
tenderneſs than of her breaſt? Other women, 
nay brutes, might afford it the milk which ſhe 
refuſes; - but the ſolicitude, the tenderneſs 
of a mother cannot be ſupplied. She who 
ſuckles the child of another inſtead of her own, 
muſt be a bad mother; how then can it be ex- 
pected ſhe ſhould make 2 good nurſe? She may, 
it is true, become ſo, in time, but ſlowly, and 
as habit takes the place of nature ; in the mean 
while, the neglected child would have time e- 
nough to periſh-before his nurſe had acquired 
2 maternal affection for him. 


There reſults even from this poſſible advan - 
tage an inconvenience, which is of itſelf ſuffici- 
ent to deter a woman of any ſenſibility from 
committing her children to the care of others: 
and this is that of a ſtranger's partaking with, 
5 


of 


e 
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of ſecing her child love another woman as well, 
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or better than herſelf; of perceiving the affee- 
tion it retains for its natural parent, a matter of 
favour, and that of its adopted one à duty: for 
where I find the obligations of a mother 
diſcharged, | certainly ought to look for the at- 
tachment of the child, ; 10 


The method uſually taken to remove this in- 
convenience, is to inſpire children with a con- 
tempt for their nurſes, by treating them as real 
ſervants When their bufinefs is done, the child 
is taken away, or the nurſe diſmiſſed, who is : 
afterwards fo il received that ſhe is ſoon diſ- T4 
gufted! with coming to ſee ber nurſery. At f 
the end of a year or two, the child fees and | 
knows her no more: but his mother, who ima- © i 
ines herſelf ſubſtituted in her place, and en- * 
eavours to repair her negligence by her cruelty, | 


is miſtaken. Inſtead of making an affeQionate g 


ſon of an unnatural nurſe child, ſhe only excites 
his ingratitude; and teaches him one day to 
deſpiſe her who gave bim life, as be already de- 

ſpiſes her who nurſed him with her mi 2 


How earneſtly might I inſiſt on this point, 
were it not ſo diſcouraging to expatiate in vain 
on uſeful ſubjects Faun dy 
much, than is generally ĩmagined. u 
have mank ind — to their natural 2 
begin with mothers of families; you will be 
aſtoniſhed at the change this will produce; Al- 
molt every kind of depravation flows ſueceſſi 
from this ſource z the moral order of things 
broken; and the natural, quite ſubyerted in bur 
* | heart: 
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hearts: home: is leſs chearful and engaging ; t 
affecting ſight of a rifing family no more attaches 
the huſband, nor attracts the eyes of the ſtranger; 


the mother is, leſs truly reſpectable, whoſe chil- 


dren are not about her; families are no longer 
places of reſidence; habit no longer enforces the 
ties of blood; there are no fathers, nor mo- 
thers, children, brethren nor ſiſters; they hard- 
1 know, how ſhould they love, each other? 
ach cares for no one but himſelf; and when 
home affords only a melancholy ſolitude, it is 
natural for us to ſeek diverſion elſewhere, - 


: 8 | | 311611 e 4 nn. 
hut ſhould mothers again condeſcend to nurſe 
their children, manners would form themſelves, 


the ſentiments of nature would xevive in aur 
hearts; the ſtate would be re · peopled; this prin- 
cipal point, this alone would re- unite every 
thing. A taſte ſor the charms of a domeſtic 
life is the beſt antidote againſt corruption of 


manners. The noiſe and buſtle of children, 


which is generally thought troubleſome, becomes 


hence agreeable; it is theſe that render parents 


more neceſſary, more dear, to each other, and 
ſtrengthen the ties of conjugal affection. When 
a family is all lively and animated, domeſtic con- 
cerns afford the moſt delightful occupation to 2 
woman, and the moſt agreeable amuſement to a 
man. Hence, from the correction of this one 
abuſe, will ;preſently,: reſult à general reforma- 


tion; nature will ſoon re- aſſume all its, rights. 
Let wives but once again become motbers, and 


the men will preſently again become fathers and 
huſbands. | ta 1181 d it | 
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duperfſuous talk! even their diſguſt at the plea- 
fures of the world will never bring them back to 
their duty. Wives have ceafed to be mothers ; they 
will not; they even have no defire to, be ſuch, 
Nay, tho” they ſhould defire it, they can hardly 
effect it: as at preſent a contrary cuſtom is eſta- 
bliſhed, every one, deſirous of being ſo, muſt ſtand 
in oppoſition to all that come near her, united in 
league againſt an example, which one party hath 
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not ſet, and the other is unwilling to follow. 


There are indeed ſome young perſons to be 
found of à good natural diſpoſition, who, 
deſpiſing the tyranny of mode and the cla- 
mours of their ſex, venture to diſcharge with 
a virtuous intrepidity, the moſt delightful obli- 
gation nature can impoſe. May their number be 
zugmented by the influence of that happineſs which 
is deſtined for thoſe who engage in ſo pleaſing a 
taſk, I will venture, and that on the authority of 
the moſt obvious reaſonin2s, and on obſervations 
that have never deceived me, to promiſe ſuch 
worthy mothers, a real and conſtant attachment 


on the part of their huſbands, a truly filial affec- 


tion on that of their children, the eſteem and 
reſpect of the public, happy delivery, ſpeedy 
reſtoration to conſtant and vigorous health, and 
after all, the pleaſure to ſee their daughters fol- 
low their example and comment it to others, 


Where there is no mother, there can be nochild. 
The obligations incumbent on both atereciprocal, 
and if they are neglected on one ſide they will 
hardly be fulfilled on the other. The child 
ſhnald love its mother before it is ſenſible of it as 

"DL. 1. ; C | a duty, 
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a duty. If the voice of nature be not ſtrength- 


ned by habit and cultivation, it will be filenced 

in its infancy, and the heart will periſh, if I 

may ſo expreſs myſelf, before it is born. Thus 

the very firſt ſteps which are taken with us are 
foreign to nature. 


The obvious paths of nature are alſo forſaken, 
in a different manner, when, inftead of neglect- 
ing the dutics of a mother, a woman carries them 


to exceſs; when ſhe makes an idol of her child; 


increaſes its weakneſs, by preventing its ſenſe of 
it, and as if ſhe could emancipate him from the 
laws of nature, prevents every approach of pain 
or diſtreſs; without thinking that, for the ſake 
of preſerving him at preſent from a few trifling 
inconveniencies, ſhe is > accumulating on his 
head a diſtant load of anxieties and misfortunes ;. 

without thinking that it is a barbarous precaution 
to enetvate and indulge the child at the expence 
of the man. Thetis, ſays the fable, in order to. 
render her ſon invulnerable, plunged him into 
the waters of Styx. This is an expreſſive and 
beautiful allegory. The cruel mothers I am 
ſpeaking of, act directly contrary : by plunging 
their children in ſoftneſs and effeminacy, they 
render them more tender and vulnerable ; they lay 
Open, as it were, their nerves to every ſpecies of 
afflicting ſenſations, to which they will certainly 
fall a prey, as they grow up. | 


* Obſerve nature, and follow the track ſhe has 
delineated. She continually exerciſes her chil- 
- dren, and forties their conſtitution by experi- 

ments of every kind; inuring them betim — 
| 1 
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rief and pain. In cutting their teeth, they ex- 


perience the fever; griping cholics throw. them 
into convulſions ; the hooping cough ſuffocates, ' 
and worms torment, them ; ſurfeits corrupt their 
blood ; and the various fermentations their hu» 
mours are ſubject to, cover them with dangerous 
eruptions. Almoſt the whole period of child- 

ood is ſickneſs and danger; half the children 
that are born, dying before they are eight years 
old. In paſſing thro' this courſe of experiments, 
the child gathers ſtrength and fortitude, and, 
as ſoon as £ is capable of living, the principles 
of life become leſs precarious. | 


This is the rule of nature. Why ſhould you 
act contrary to it? Don't you ſee, that by en- 
deavouring to correct her work, you ſpoil it and 
prevent the execution of her deſigns? AR you 
from without as ſhe does within: this, accor- 
ding to you, would increaſe the danger ; on the 


contrary, it will create a diverſion and leſſen 


it, Experience ſhews that children, delicately 
educated, die in a greater proportion than others, 
Provided you do not make them exert themſelves 
beyond their powers, leſs riſk is run by exerci- 
ſing, than indulging them in eaſe. Inure them, 
therefore, by degrees, to thoſe inconveniencies they 
muſt one day ſuffer. Harden their bodies to the 
intemperance of the ſeaſons, climates, and ele- 
ments; to hunger, thirſt and fatiguez in a 
word, dip them in the waters of Styx. Before 
the body hath acquired a ſettled habit, we ma 

give itany we pleaſe, without danger: but when it 


is once arrived to its full growth and conſiſtence, 


every alteration is hazardous. A child will bear thoſe 
C2 viciffitudeg 
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viciſſitudes which to a man would be inſupportable: 
the ſoft and pliant fibres of the former readily 
yield to impreſſion; thoſe of the latter are 
more rigid, and are reduced only by violence to 
recede from the forms they have * We 
may, therefore, bring up a child robuſt and 
hearty, without endangering either its life or 


health; and tho' even ſome riſk were run in 


this reſpect, it would not afford ſufficient cauſe 


of heſitation. Since they are riſks inſeparable. 


from human life, can we do better than to run 


them during that period of it, wherein we take 


them at the leaſt diſadvantage ? 


The life of a child becomes the more valuable, as 
he advances in years. To the value of his perſon, 
muſt be added the coſt and pains attending his 
education: to the loſs of life, alſo, may be 
annexed his own ſenſe and apprehenſions 
of death. We ſhould, therefore, particularly 
direct our views to the future in his preſent pre- 
ſervation; we ought to arm him againſt the 


evils of youth, before he arrives at that period: 
for if the value of his life increaſes till he attain 
the age in which it is uſeful, what a folly is 
it to protect him from a few evils, in his infan- 
cy, to multiply his ſufferings when he comes to 


years oi diſcretion? Can ſuch be the inſtructions. 
of a maſter of his profeſſion ? 


Man is born to ſuffer in every ſtage of his 
exiſtence. Even felf preſervation is attended 


with ſome degree of pain. Happy are we, that 


in our infancy we are ſuſceptible only of phy- 
fical evils ! Evils much leſs cruel, much leſs ter- 
e rible 
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rible than others, and mote ſeldom capable of 
reconciling us to death. Men never deſtroy them- 
felves to get rid of the gout; the anguiſh of the 
mind only is produQive of deſpair, We lament 
the ſtate of infants, whereas it is our own that 
is moſt to be lamented. Qur greateſt evils are 
derived from ourſelves, - 


A child, as ſoon as it is born, begins to cry; 
great part of its earlieſt infancy being ſpent 
in tears, Sometimes we dance it about and ſooth 
it tha others threaten and beat it, in order to 
make it ſilent. We always either do that which 
is pleaſing. to the child, or exact of it what 
pleaſes ourſelves; either ſubmitting to its hu- 
mours, or obliging it to ſubmit to ours. There 
is no medium, it muſt either command or obey. 
Hence the firſt ideas it acquires, are thoſe of 
Xyranny and ſervitude, Before it can ſpeak it 
learns to command, and before it can act, it 
is taught obedience; nay ſometimes it is puniſh- 
ed before it de conſcious of a fault, atleaſt before it 
can commit one. Thus it is we earhy inſtil 


into their tender minds, thoſe paſſions, which we £_ 


afterwards impute to nature; and, after having 
takendhe pains to make them vicious, complain 
that we found them ſo. 


In this manner, ' a child paſſes ſix or ſeven 
years, under the care of the women.; the con- 
ſtant victim of their caprices and his'own. Af- 
ter he has learnt of them what they uſually teach, 
\——_ after they have burthened his memory 

with words without meaning, and things of no 
conſequence ; after they have corrupted his na- 
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tural diſpoſition by the paſſions they have im- 
planted, this factitious being is turned over to 
the care of a preceptor, who proceeds in the 


___ developement of thoſe artificial buds already 
formed; teaching him every thing except the, 


knowledge of himfelf, the buſineſs of human 
life, and the attainment of happineſs. | So that 
when this flaviſh and tyrannical infant, replete 
with ſcience and deprived of ſenſe, equally de- 


bilitated both in body and mind, comes at length 


to enter on the world, it is no wonder that the 
diſplay he makes of his folly, vanity and vice, 
ſhould cauſe us to lament the miſery and perverſe- 
neſs of human nature. We are, however, mif- 
taken: ſuch is the man of our own caprices; 
that of nature is differently conſtituted. Are 


Pw deſirous of preſerving his original form ? 


Begin with him as ſoon as he comes into the 
world, Make yourſelf maſter of him as ſoon 
as he is born, nor quit him afterwards till he 
grows up to manhood : without this you will ne- 
ver perfectly ſucceed. As his mother is his only 
true nurſe, ſo is his father his only true precep- 
tor, Let them mutually agree in the practice 
of their duty as well as in the theory: Het their 


child paſs from the hands of one to the“ other. 


He will be better educated by a judicious father, 
tho of confined talents, than by the moſt able 
maſter in the world: for zeal will better ſupply 
the place of abilities, than abilities make up for 


the want of zeal. 


But it will be ſaid, other buſineſ:, employ- 
ments, duties Duties! Surely thoſe of 
tak | | a father 
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a father are of the higheſt importance!“ We 
need not be ſurprized- however, if the man, 
whoſe wife diſdains to nouriſh the fruit of their 
union, ſhould in like manner diſdain to'cultivate 
and improve it. There is no picture in the world 
more delightful than that of a family; a ſingle fea- 
ture wanting, nevertheleſs, ſpoils the whole. If the 
mother be of too puny a conſtitution for a nurſe, 
the father has too much buſineſs. on his hands 
for a preceptor. Their children ſent from home, 
and diſperſed in boarding ſchools, convents, and 
Colleges, carry elſewhere their family regards 
or rather contract the habit of being attached to 
nothing. Brothers and ſiſters hardly know each 
bother; but, when on any occaſion aſſembled, 
behave to each other as politely, and with as 
much diſtant ceremony, as ſtrangers. When inti- 
macy between relations no longer ſubſiſts, the plea» 
ſures of life no longer depend on family ſociety, 
but are ſought for in the corruption of manners. 


; * When we read, in Plutarch, that Cato himſelf, 
the cenſor, who governed in Rome, with ſo much 
glory, brought up. his ſon from the cradle, and 
that with ſo much aſſiduity that he would quit every 
buſineſs. to be preſent when the nurſe, that is to ſay, 
the mother, waſhed and rubbed him; when we 
read in Suetonius, that Auguſtus, maſter of the world 
he had conquered and over which he reigned, taught 
his grand- children to write, to ſwim, to comprehend 
the elements of ſci nce, and had them conſtantly 
about him ; we, that are grown ſo much wiſer, can- 
not help laughing at the inſignificant good people of 
thoſe days, who amuſed themſclves with ſuch trifles ; 
too confined, doubtleſs, in their abi. ities to be equal 
to the impo:tant affairs of the great men of the pre- 


ſent times, 
4 Where 
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Where 15 there a man ſo blind as not to ſee 
cleatly the connection of theſe things ? | 


A father, in begetting and providing for 
his children, hath in that diſcharged but a third 
part of his obligations. He owes a Being to his 
ſpecies, ſocial Beings to ſociety, and citizens to 
the ſtate. Every man, who is capable of pay- 
ing this triple debt, and refuſes, is in that re- 


| ſpect criminal; and perhaps is more ſo when he 


pays it by halves, He who is incapable of per- 
forming the duties of a father, has no right to 
be one. Neither poverty nor buſineſs, nor per- 


ſonal importance can diſpenſe with parents nur- 


fing, and educating their children, Readers, you 
may believe me, when I take upon me to aſſure 
every parent, who is indued with ſenſibility, and 
neglects theſe ſacred obligations, that he will 


long live to repent it in the bitterneſs of his ſor- 


row, and never be comforted. 


But what ſtep, doth a wealthy parent take? this 
maſter of a family, ſo very much engaged as to 
be obliged to give up the education of his 
children? He pays another perfon, to diſ- 
charge thoſe obligations which are laid on 
himſelf. Venal ſoul\! Doſt thau think thou canſt 
purchaſe thy ſon another father with money? 
Deceive not thyſelf; it is not a maſter thou giveſt 


- him but a ſervant, who will foon make him as 


ſervile as himſelf, 


Moch has been ſaid, and written, on the qua- 
lifications of a good governor. The firſt that 


I ſhould require of him, and which would include 


2 great 


2 


, 
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+ great many others, is that Je ſhould not 

be venal. There are ſome proſeſſions ſo noble that 
they cannot be practiſed for hire, without ſhew-- 
ing the profeſſor unworthy of them: ſuch is the 
profeſſion of arms, and ſuch that of moral in- 
ſtitutions. To whom, then, ſhall I entruſt the 
education of my child-?— I have already told 
you; to yourſelf. But I am incapable . Are 
you indeed incapable? . Make then a friend, I 

ſee no other reſource, 


What a ſublime idea do I entertain of a com- 
plete tutor! In fact, to be able to form the man, * 
one ought either to be his father, or ſomething 7 
more than man, one's ſelf. Vet ſuch is the | 
office you careleſiy confer on the mereſt mer- 
cenaries. | urn 
The more I reflect on this ſubject, the more 
J perceive new difficulties ariſe. It is neceſſary 
the governor ſhould have been educated for his 
pupil, that his domeſtics ſhould have been edu- 
cated for their maſter, that every one who comes 
near him ſhould have received the ſame impreſſi- 
ons which they are to communicate to him; and 
thus education on education becomes neceſſary no 
body knows how far. How can a child be pro- 
perly educated by one who has not been pro- 
perly educated himſelf? But where is ſuch an 
extraordinary mortal to be found ? I confeſs I am 
ignorant. In theſe abjet times, who knows 
what degree of virtue the human mind may 
attain? Yet ſuppoſe this prodigy found. It is 
in examining what he ought to do, that we ſhall 
ſee what he ought to be. I can venture to pro- 


2 nounce 
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nounce beforehand, however, that the father who 
is ihe moſt ſenſible of the value ofa good govern- 
or will be the firſt to do without one; as he 


will find it more difficult to procure one, than 
to become ſuch himſelf. Or is he defirous, in 


ſuch a caſe, to make a friend ? Let him educate 
his child to that end; he will then have no need 
to ſeek one elſewhere, and nature will have al- 
ready done half his work. 


A certain perſonage, of whom I know nothing 
more than his elevated ſtation, once made me 
a propoſal to educate his ſon. In this, he 
doubtleſs did me great honour: ſo far, 
however, from being offended at my refuſal, he 
_  Ought to commend my diſcretion. Had I ac- 
. cepted his offer, and my method proved wrong, 
his ſon's education would have been ſpoiled ; 
and if it proved right; it had been till ſo much 
the worſe. The ſon would have renounced the 
titles of his father, he would have had no inglina- 
tion to be a prince, 


J am too ſenfible of the importance of a pre- 
ceptor's duty, I feel too much my own incapa- 
city, ever to accept of ſuch an employ, from 


any perſon whatever; even the motives of friend- 


ſhip itſelf affording to me additional reaſons to re- 
fuſe it. I imagine, indeed, that after having read 
this book, few will be diſpoſed to make me ſuch 
an offer; and I muſt beg of thoſe who are, not to 


take the trouble of a fruitleſs application. 1 
made formerly a ſufficient eſſay in this buſineſs 


to convince me I am not fit for it, and even 
my ſituation would excuſe me were 2 
IT nts 
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lents equal to it. I thought it incumbent on 
me to make this public declaration, to ſatify 3 
thoſe, who do not appear to think ſo reſpect- 

fully of me, as to believe my reſolutions on this 

head fincere, | 


But, tho' I hold myſelf incapacitated to under- 
take the moſt uſeful part of this arduous taſk, 
I ſhall venture to attempt that which is the moſt 
eaſy: To follow the example of many others, I 
ſhall not ſet my hand to the work, but to the pen; 
and inſtead of doing it myſelf, endeavour to ad- 
viſe others, what ought to be done. 


In attempts of this kind, their authors, gene- 
rally very eaſy about the conſiſtency of a theory 
they are not concerned to put in practice, lay 
down, without ſcruple, a number of fine pres 
cepts impoſſible to be followed; and for want 
of being ſufficiently circumſtantial and exem- 
plary in their application, render even thoſe 
which are praQticable uſeleſs. 9 


— — —— = — — 


I have, therefore, in this work made choice of 
an imaginary pupil, and have taken the liberty 
to ſuppoſe myſelf of a proper age, in health, and 
poſſeſſed of the requiſite abilities to undertake. 
his education, to conduct him from the time of 

his birth till, grown up to maturity, he may 
ſtand in need of no other guide than himſelt. 

This method appears to me uſeful, in prevent- 
ing an author, diffident of himſelf, from running 
into chimeras ; for, when he deviates from the 
ordinary practice, be has only to try his method 
on his pupil; and he will ſoon ſee, or the read- 
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er will ſee for him, whether he follows the na- 


tural progreſs of infancy and the ſenſations of 
the human heart. 


This is what I have endeavoured to do, a- 
midſt the various difficulties that preſented them- 
ſelves. That I might not needleſsly ſwell the 


ſize of my book, I have contented myſelf, how- 
ever, with ſimply laying down thoſe principles, 
of which every one, at firſt ſight, muſt acknow- 
ledge the truth. As to thoſe which require 
proof; I have applied them all either to Emilius, 


or other examples, and have ſhewn, by the moſt 


circumſtantial applications, in what manner 


my theory may be reduced to practice : ſuch, at 


leaſt, is the plan I have laid down: it remains 


- with the reader to decide how far I have execu- 


ted my deſign. 


Agreeable to this ſketch of my plan, I ſpeak 
but little, at firſt ſettinß out, of Emilius ; be- 
cauſe, my firſt maxims of education, altho' con- 
trary to thoſe generally eſtabliſhed, are ſo ſelf- 
evident, that it is not eaſy for perſons of common- 
ſenſe to refuſe their aflent to them. But, in 


proportion as I advance, my pupil, brought up 


very different from yours, is no longer an ordi- 
nary youth; but requires a regimen peculiar to 
himſelf. He appears then more frequently in 


the ſcene; and, toward the latter end of my tu- 
ition, I loſe view of him, not a moment, till he 


has no longer occalion for my aſſiſtance. 


I ſhall not here expatiate on the qualifications, 
of a compleat tutor; I ſuppoſe them, and, 2 
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the ſame time, ſuppoſe myſelf poſſeſſed of them 
all. In the peruſal of the work, the reader will 
ſee how liberal I have been to myſelf. | 


1 ſhall here obſerve only, in contradiction to 
the common opinion, that, the governor of 
a child ſhould be young, even as young as poſ- 
ſible, conſiſtent with his having attained neceſſa- 
ry diſcretion and ſagacity. I would have him 
be himſelf a child, that he might become the 


; 


companion of his pupil, and gain his confidence. ] 


by partaking of his amuſements. There are 
not things in common enough between infaney 
and manhood, to form a ſolid attachment at fo 
great a diſtance, Children ſometimes careſs 
old men, but they never love them, 


It is generally required that a governor ſhould 
have already gone through a courſe of educa» 
tion in that character. This is too much: the 
ſame man can go through but one: if a firſt be 
neceſſary to qualify him for the ſecond, what 
right had he to engage in that firſt ? 


From longer experience he may know better 


how to act, but he will be no longer capable of 
action. Whoever has filled that ſtation well 
enough to be ſenſible of its difficulties, will not 
be diſpoſed to enter on it a ſecond time; and 
if he has but ill acquitted himſelf the firſt time, it 
is a bad recommendation for the ſecond. It is a 
very different thing, I own, to fo low a youn 
man up and down for four years, and to — 
him for five and twenty, You give your ſon a 
tutor, when he is already formed; 1 would have 
| him 
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him have had a governor before he was born. 


Your preceptor may change his pupil every four 
years; mine can have but one. You make 3 


diſtinction between a preceptor and a 
iſh be- 


vernor : another folly! Do you diſtingu 


tween the pupil and the ſcholar? There is but 
one ſcience to be taught children; and that is 


moral behaviour. This is, beſides, a ſcience of 


itſelf, and whatever Xenophon has ſaid of the 


education of the Perſians, is not to be divided. 
I ſhould rather alſo denominate a maſter in it 
a governor, than a preceptor ; becauſe it is leſs 


his province to inſtru than conduct: it is not 


his buſineſs to lay down precepts, but to teach 
his pupil to diſcover them, | 


If fo much care is to be taken in the 
choice of a governor, it ſhould be ſurely permit- 
ted him on the other hand to chuſe his pupil, 
particularly ina caſe where a model for imitation 
is propoſed. This choice cannot be directed 


either by the genius or character of the child, 


which can only be known in the ifſue, and which I 
adopt before it is born, Nay, were capable 
in this reſpett to make a choice, I ſhould fix on 
an ordinary capacity, ſuch therefore I ſuppoſe 
that of my pupil. Common men alone are the 


objects of education; and theirs only ſhould 
| ſerve as an example to the reſt of their ſpecies. 
A genius will educate himſelf, in ſpite of all ob- 
ſtacles. The ſoil is not a matter of indifference 

in the cultivation of mankind : they are not all 


fuch as they might have been if born in temperate 
climates. The diſadvantage is viſible in either ex- 


treme. A man is not planted like a tree, in any 


country, 
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country, to grow there continually, but is fre- 
quently changing his place; he who re- 
moves from one extreme to the other, is o- 
bliged to go twice as far to arrive at the 
ſame point, as he who ſets out from a line 
drawn between both. If the inhabitant of a 
temperate clime viſits ſucceſſively both ex- 
tremes, his advantages are further evident: 
for, altho* he ſhould undergo the ſame mo- 
dification as one that ſhould paſs from one ex- 
treme to the other, yet he would depart each 
way, the leſs by half, from his natural conſtitu- 
tion. Thus a Frenchman may live in Guinea 
or in Lapland; but a Negro would not live fo 
well at Torneo, nor a Samoyad at Benin. It 
appears, alſo, that the organization of the brain 
is leſs perfect in the two extremes. Neither the 
Negroes nor the Laplanders have the natural un- 
derſtandings of the natives of milder climates. If, 
therefore, my pupil muſt be an inhabitant of the 
earth, I would ſelect him from thoſe of a tempe-' 
rate zone; from the French, for inſtance, in 
preference to all others, 2 | 


As we go norchwards, we find men conſume 
a great deal upon an ungrateful foil; towards 
the ſouth, they conſume little on a fertile one. 


Hence arriſes a new diſtinction; the one bei 


thereby rendered laborious and the other con- 


templative. Society preſents us, on one ſpot, | 


with a picture of this diſtinction, in that between 
the poor and the rich. The former reſide on 
the ungrateſul ſoil, and the latter on the plentiful 
one. e e | = 


The | 
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The poor ſtand in no need of education; that 
of their ſtation is confined, and they cannot at- 


tain any other. On the contrary, the educati- 
on of thoſe who are in a wealthy ſtation is that, 


Which is the leaſt adapted to their own good 


or to the good of ſociety. Add to this, that an 


education adapted to the nature of things, ought 


to qualify a man for all conditions of liſe; 
now it is certainly leſs reaſonable to educate the 


poor for a high ſtation, than the rich for a low 


one; for, in proportion to the number of both, 


there are much fewer perſons who become rich, 
than there are who become poor; as it is much 


eaſier to ſpend a fortune than to acquire one. Our 


pupil, therefore, ſhall be rich; thus we are ſure, - 


at leaſt, of forming one man the more, a poor 
one may become a man of himſelf. 


It is for the ſame reaſon, I ſhall not be ſorry 
that Emilius ſhould be, alſo, of noble birth ; 
as we are fure of ſnatching one victim from the 
abſurdities of prejudice, 


Emilius is an orphan. Tt is to no purpofe he 
ſhould have a father or mother. As I charge 
myſelf with their obligations, I ſucceed to their 
rights and authority. He ought, indeed, to ho- 
nour his parents; but complacence is all that is 
due to me. This is the firſt, or cath 


only condition I make with him. 0 


| To this I f ould add, what is only a conſe- 


quence of it, ttat we are never to part but by 


1 


er the 


mutual 
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mutual conſent. This is an eſſential article, and 
I would even have both the governor and pupil 
look upon each other as inſeparable, and the fore 
tunes of each as common to both. For as, ſoon as 
they regard, tho? at a great diſtance, their future 
ſeparation ; as ſoon as they foreſee the moment, 
when they are to become ſtrangers to each other, 
they begin to be ſo already: each forms his ſe- 
parate views, and both, taken up with the pro- 
ſpect of what may happen aſter their parting, 
continue together againſt their inclination. The 
pupil looks upon the tutor only as the badge and 
ſcourge of childhood; while the latter regards 
the former as an inconvenient burthen, of which 
he ſhould be glad to be lightened : thus they 
ſigh, in concert, for the moment in which they 
ſhall ſee themſelves rid of each other; and..as. 
there can be no real attachment between them, 

the one is as careleſs as the other is intractable, _ 


But when they regard themſelves, as formed 
to ſpend their days together, it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to both to endear themſelyes to each 
other; and this of itſeli is ſufficient to create a 
recipfocal eſteem. The pupil will not be aſham- 
ed to be conducted, in his infancy, by the friend 
he is to accompany, when grown up; on the 
other hand, the governor cannot but intereſt 
himſelf in the cultivation of the plant of which 
he is to reap the fruit; while in adding to the 
merit of his pupil he is laying up a fund, by 
which he is to profit in his old age. 


This preliminary adjuſted, I ſuppoſe, from an 
happy delivery, to receive a well - haped, vigo- 
The | 9 | rous 
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rous and healthy child. A father has no 
and therefore ought to give no preference 
of the children God has given him; they are 


are maimed or perfect, ſickly or robuſt, 
them is a ſacred depoſit, of which he is to give 
an account to him of whom he received 
riage being a contract made with nature as well 
as een the parties. | 


But whoever lays himſelf under an o peel 


which nature has not impoſed, ought to be well 
aſſured of the means. to diſcharge it, of erwiſe 
he will thereby render himſelf accountible for 
what is out of his power to perform. Whoever 
undertakes the tuition of an infirm and valetudi- 
nary infant, converts his office of governor into 


chat of an attendant on the fick ; he will loſe that 
time, in preſerving an uſeleſs life, which was 


intended to increaſe its value ; he will be expoſed 
himſelf to the mortification of ſeeing himſelf, 


one day, reproached, by a weeping mother, for 
the death of her ſon, whom he hath long and 


aſſiduouſly kept alive; 
I would not take charge of a ſickly child 


though I were ſure it would live to be four- 


ſcore. A not be troubled with a pupil 
always uſeleſs to himſelf and to others, whoſe 


only concern would be ſelf-preſervation, and the 
weakneſs of whoſe body would prevent the cul- 
tivation of his mind. What ſhould I be doing, 
in vainly beſtowing all my time and pains on 
ſuch an object, but adding to the loſs of We 
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by depriving it of the ſervices of two men inſtead 
of one? Let any one elſe take charge of his in- 


firmities, I conſent, and approve his charity; 
but my talent, if I know myſelf, lies not that 
way : I could never teach a child to live, who 
ſhuuld be in continual apprehenſions of dying. 


The body ſhould be vigorous, to act in obe- 
dience to the mind: a good ſervant ſhould be 
robuſt and ſtrong. I know intemperance will 
inflame the paſſions ; that in time it will wear it 
abſolutely away; mortification and abſtinence, 
too, produce the ſame effect from a different 
cauſe. The more feeble a body is, the greater 
influence it has over the mind : the ſtronger it 
is, the more obedient is it to its commands. The 
ſenſual paſſions all lodge in effeminate bodies; 
they are excited by ſo much the more, as they 
are incapable of gratification. 


A debilitated body enervates the mind. Hence 
the influence of phyſic, an art more deſtructive 
to mankind than all the evils it pretends to cure. 
I know not, for my part, of what malady we 


are cured by the phyſicians, but I know many fatal % 


ones which they inflict on us; ſuch are cowar- 


dice, puſillanimity, credulity, and the fear of 


death: if they cure the body of pain, they de- 
prive the ſoul of fortitude. What end doth it 
anſwer to ſociety, that they keep a parcel of rot- 
ten carcaſes on their legs? It is men the commu- 


nity wants, and thoſe we never ſee come out of 


their hands, 
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It is however the preſent mode to take phy- 
fic ; and it ſhould be ſo. It is a pretty amuſement 
for idle people that have nothing to do, and not 
knowing how to beſtow their time otherwiſe, | 
throw it away in ſelf- preſervation. Had they 
been ſo unfortunate, as to have been born im- 
mortal, they would have been the moſt miſer- 


able of beings. A life, which they would not 
be under the continual apprehenfions of loſing, 
would be to them of no value. Phyſicians pay 
their court to ſuch perſons, by frightening them, 
and affording them daily the only pleaſure they 
are ſuſceptible of; that of hearing they are in 


danger, and yet not-quite dead. 


I have no deſign to enlarge here on the futili- 


- ty oß phyſic; my preſent purpoſe being only to 
cConſider it in a moral light. 
forbear obſerving, that mankind uſe the ſame ſo- 


cannot, however, 


phiſtry, in regard to the uſe of medicine, as they 
do with reſpect to their ſearch after truth. They 


ſuppoſe always that, when a phyfician treats a 


patient who recovers, he has cured him ; and 
that, when they have gone through a diſquiſi- 
tion concerning the truth, they have found it, 
They don't ſee that we ought to put in the ba- 
Jance, againſt one cure effected by phyſic, the 
deaths of an hundred patients it has killed ; or 
that we ſhould oppoſe to the utility of one boaſt- 
ed truth, the miſchief of a thouſand errors fallen 
into by making the diſcovery. The ſcience 


which enlightens, and the phyſie that cures, are 


doubtleſs very uſeful : but the pretended ſcience 
that milleads,and the phyſic that kills, are as 2 
| | tainl) 
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I tainly deſtructive. Teach us therefore to diſſ in- 


guiſh between them. This is preciſely the point 
in queſtion. Could we teach our vain curioſity 
not to thirſt after information, we ſhould never 


be the dupes of falſhood ; could we be ſatisfied 


to bear the maladies to which nature denies a 
cure, we ſhould never die by the hands of the 
phyſician, Self-denial in theſe: two inftances is 
prudent; men would be evidently gainers by 
ſuch abſtinence and ſubmiſſion. I don't pretend 
to deny that phyſic may be uſeful to ſome few 
particular perſons, but I affirm it to be deſtruc- 
tive to the human race in general, 


It may be replied, as it conſtantly is, the fault 
lies in the phyſician, and not in the ſcience of 
medicine,. which is otherwiſe infallible. Well, 
well, be it ſo: take care, however, the phyſic be 
never accompanied by the doctor: for as ſure as 
ever they come together, there will be an hundred 
times more to fear, from the blunders of the 


artiſt, than to hope for, from the efficacy of the 
art. | 


This deceitful ſcience, calculated more to af- 
fect the mind than the body, is not more uſeful to 
one than the other: it cures us leſs of ſickneſs than 


it kills-us with terror. It does not ſo much keep 


death at a diſtance, as it anticipates his hor. 
rours. It wears us out, inſtead of prolonging 
our lives; and though it could be ſaid to prolong 
the life of individuals, it would be till to the 


prejudice of our ſpecies; fince it renders us leſs: 


ſerviceable to ſociety, by the regimen it impoſes, 
and the conſtant ſolicitude it lays us under, It 
3 . 18 
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is to our knowledge of danger that we are in- 
debted for our fears: the man who ſhould think 
himſelf invulnerable would be afraid of nothing. 
By arming Achilles againſt danger, the poet has 
deprived his character of all the merit of his va- 


| Jour: any one in ſuch circumſtances might have 


been an Achilles too. 
Do you ſeek men of true courage ? Look for 


them where there are no phyſicians, where men 
are ignorant of the conſequence of difeaſes, and 
where they are never apprehenſive of death. 
Man, by nature, is formed to ſuffer with pa- 
tience, and die in peace. It is the phyſicians 


with their preſcriptions, the philoſophers with 


their precepts, and the prieſts with their pray- 
ers and exhortations, that have debaſed the 
heart of man, and made him ignorant how to 
die. | 


Let me have a pupil, therefore, who will have no 
occaſion for any of theſe gentry, or J ſhall reject 
him. I amunwillingthat other people ſhould ſpoil 
my work: I will have the education of him entirely 
myſelf, or not take any farther trouble about 
him. The ſagacious Mr. Locke, who had ſpent 
part of his life in the ſtudy of medicine, earneſtly 


; adviſes us, never to give children phyſic by way o 


precaution or for ſlight indifpoſitions. I will go 


farther, and declare, as I never call in the phy- 
+ fician for myſelf, fo I will never trouble him on 
the account of Emilius; unleſs, indeed, his life 


be in evident danger; and then the doctor can- 


not do more than kill him. 


I kt 
take a 
he wa 
ſooner 
who | 
doctor 
ver ſen 
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I know very well the phyſician will not fail to 
take advantage of that delay, If the child dies, 
he was called in too late; had he been ſent for ,. 
ſooner if he recovers, it is then the phyſician 3 
who ſaved him, Be it ſo. I am content the 
doctor ſhould triumph, on condition he is ne- 
ver ſent for till the patient be at the laſt extremity. | 


For want of knowing the way to get cured, a 
child ſhould learn to know how t be ſick ; this 

art will ſupply the want of the other, and often 
ſucceed a great dea! better : this is one of the 

arts of nature. When a brute animal is ſick, it j 
ſuffers in ſilence and keeps itſelf ſtill: and yet / 
we do not ſee that brutes are more ſickly than 
men. How many, perſons have impatience, diſ- 
quietude, apprehenſion, and particularly medi- 
cines, deſtroyed, whom their diſeaſes would have 


ſpared, and whom time alone would have cured ? 


Will it be objected that brute animals, living in a 
manner conformable to nature, ought to be leſs 
ſubje to diſeaſes?. This is the very 52 I aim at. | 
I would bring up my pupil preciſely in the ſame 

manner ; from which he would doubtleſs deduce 


the ſame advantages, A 4 a 


The only uſeful part of medicine is the Hy- 
geine. Thi, however, is rather a virtue than 
a ſcience, Temperance and exerciſc are the two # 


beſt pbyſicians in the world. Exerciſe whets 
the appetite, and temperance prevents the abuſe 
of it. 
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To know what kind of regimen is the moſt ſa- far 
lutary, we need only enquire, what is that of me 
thoſe people, who enjoy the greateſt ſhare of be 
bealth, are the moſt robuſt, and live the longeſt ? tic: 
Tf the arts of medicine are found, from general be 

| obſervation, not to confer better health or longer 
life ; the very proof of their being uſeleſs ſhews ( 
them to be hurtful, as ſo much time, ſo many per- boi 
1 ſons and things are taken up thereby to no purpoſe. me 
1 Not only the time, miſpent in the preſervation of we 
| life, is loſt from its enjoyment, it ſhould be deduCt- he! 
ed alſo from its duration : but when that time is ve 
employed in tormenting us, it is ſtill worſe than the dif 
mere annihilation of it; it gives a negative quanti- ed 
77 and if we calculate juſtly, ſhould be taken from mi 
the future duration of our lives. A man who lives ſo 
fix years without phyſicians, lives more for him- | 
ſelf and others than he who ſurvives, as their pa- ter 
| tient, for —_ Having experienced both, I thi 
. conceive myſelf peculiarly authoriſed to deter- 
N mine this point. | | ſo 
$ Such are my reaſons for making choice only a, 
3 of a robdſt and healthy pupil, and the principles 1 4 
| | on which I would preſerve him ſo. I ſhall not 7” 
| go about to prove the utility of manual labour, 6 
and thoſe bodily exerciſes, which ſerve to ſtreng- 6 
1 then the conſtitution and preſerve health: this is a pots 
point which nobody diſputes : inſtances of longe- 3 { 
; vity are almoſt all of them found among perſons 7% | 
ö accuſtomed to exerciſe, and who have undergone 18 
| the greateſt labour and fatigue “. I ſhall be as « ; 
= | far « | 
4 


I cannot help citing the following inſtance, on 
the authority of the Engliſh News-papels, as it 3 


„ ſeventh wife in 1760. 


„ {mall beer, an 
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far from entering into a tedious detail of the 


methods I ſhall take to effect this end. It will 
be ſeen that they neceſſarily enter into the prac- 
tical part of my plan, ſo that this intimation will 


be ſufficient, without farther explanation, 


L : 7 
Our wants commence with our lives. The ne- 


born infant muſt be provided with a nurſe. If its 


mother conſent to take upon herſelf that office, it is 


well. Directions for her behaviour will be given 


her in writing: for this advantage has its incon- 


venience, and keeps the governor at a little more 


diſtance from his pupil. But it is to be preſum- 
ed the good of the child, and the eſteem ſhe 


muſt have for him to whom ſhe would commit 


ſo important a charge, will render the mother 


- attentive to the directions and advice of its maſ- 


ter: this preſumed, we are certain that every 


thing ſhe does, will be better done by her than 
ſo much room for reflection on this ſubject. One 


Patrick O' Neale, born in the year 1647, married his 
e ſerved in the dragoons, in 
*« the 17th year of the yeign of Charles II. and in dif- 
* ferentcorpstill ii hen heobtained his diſcharge. 
„He had made g/l the campaigns of king William 
and the duke of Marlborough. Th.s extraordi- 
* nary perſon neyer drank. any thing ſtronger than 
lived upon vegetables. His cuſ- 
tom was to riſe with he ſun, and go to bed when it 


e ſer; except on ſuch urgent occaſions as prevented. 


«© Notwithſtanding his great age, he is well-in health, 
© walks without a crutch, is hardly ever unemployed, 
© and every Sunday goes to his pariſh-church, ac- 
« compamed b N 

40 om adds 
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is children, grand- children, and 
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by any one elſe. If it muſt have an hired nurſe, 
we muſt begin with making a good choice. 


One of the misfortunes attending the rich, is 
their being univerſally impoſed on. Is it to be 
wondered at, then, they ſhould know fo little 
how to judge of mankind? Their own wealth 
ſerves to corrupt them; and, by a juſt retalia- 
tion, they are the firſt who feel the defects of 
the only advantage they are acquainted with. 
Every thing about, them is done wrong, but 
what they do themſelves, and this is hardly any 
thing at all, 


Is the choice of a nurſe the point in queſtion z 
they apply to the accoucheur. The conſequence of 
this is, that ſhe is the beſt nurſe who has made him 
the greateſt acknowledgment. I ſhall not con - 
ſult a man-midwife, therefore, in the choice of 
a nurſe for Emilius; but ſhall take care to chuſe 
one myſelf. 1 may not reaſon on this head, per- 
haps, ſo ſcientifically and eloquently as a profeſ- 
ſed chirurgeon ; but this I am certain of, | ſhall 
be more ſincere, and my zeal will be leſs apt to 
miſlead me, than his avarice. | | 


There is no great myſtery in this choice ; the 
rules for it are well known ; but-I conceive a 
.— ittle more regard ſhould be had to the age of 
the nurſe's milk, as well as to its quality. New 
milk is altogether thin and wateriſh; it is re- 
- quired, indeed, to be in a manner purgative, in or- 
der to carry off the remains of the meconinm thick- 
ened in the inteſtines of the new-born infant. ' By 
degrees the milk acquires conſiſtenee, and — 
. niſhes 


— 


n 
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niſhes a more ſolid aliment to the child as it be- 


comes more capable of digeſtion. It is not with- 
out deſign, ſurely, that, among the females of 
every ſpecies of animals, nature thus varies the 
conſiſtence of their milk according to the age of 
the infant. 5 


A child newly- born, therefore, requires a 
nurſe newly delivered. This, I know, has its 
inconvenience; but as ſoon. as ever we depart 
from the natural order of things, we find incon- 
veniencies in every attempt to do right. The 
only commodious expedient is to do wrong; and 
that is generally preferred. F 


A nurſe ſhould have a good heart as well as 
good health: the intemperature of the paſſions 
will alter her milk, as well as that of the hu- 
mours ; add to this, that to regard the matter 
only in a phyſical light, is to take a view but 
of half the object. A nurſe may be a very bad 
one, and yet her milk may be good: a good diſ- 
poſition is as eſſential as a good conſtitution, If 
we take a vicious women, I don't ſay the child - 
will contract her vices, but 1 ſay it will ſuffer by 
them. Is it not incumbent on * to be careful, 
obliging, and clean'y, as well as to ſuckle it? 
If he be gormandizing and intemperate, ſhe 
will ſoon ſpoil her milk; if ſhe be negligent or 
paſſionate, what will become of the poor little 
wretch that lies at her mercy, and can neither 
defend itſelf nor complain? Perſons of vici 
diſpoſitions are not at all adapted for any laudable 
employment whatever. | 
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The choice of a nurſe is of ſo much the greater 


healt 

. conſequence, as a chid ought to have no other ta ch 
governeſs, in the ſame manner as he ought to 

ot Pave no other preceptor than his governor. Such T 

"oh was the cuſtom of the ancients, who, though leſs oetal 

pretenders to reaſon, were more rational than is ra 

5 we. With them, the nurſes who once under- their 

'! * - . "took the education of children of their own ſex, thoſe 

| never left them afterwards : and hence we ſee vary 

"the reaſon why, in their theatrical pieces, the ſoup: 


confident is generally a nurſe. It is impoffible | grea' 


that a child, who paſſes ſucceſſively through fo Opin 
"many hands, ſhou'd ever be well brought up, infor 
At every change, he *will naturally make ſecret ſubje 
compariſons, which tend to diminiſh his reſpect 
for thoſe who ſuperintend his education, and con- N 
ſequently their authority over him. If he ſhould ſubſt 
once come to think there are grown perſons, who wort 
have no more ſenſe than children, all the autho- ſubſt 
rity of age is loſt, and his education ſpoiled. A is pr 
-child ſhould know no other ſuperiors than its table 
father and mother, or, in default of them, its anal 
nurſe and governor: even theſe ate too many by from 
one; but this participation is inevitable, and the alcal 


only way to remedy its defects, is that they plan! 
: ſhoulJ ſo act in concert as to be only one, re- 


; | the | 
I. is requiſite that a nurſe ſhould live a little ſhe-y 
better than ordinary, and take more ſubſtantial vege 
aliment; but not that ſhe ſhould entirely vary r 


her regimen. A ſudden and total change, even 

though from bad to good, is always dangerous: Sh 
and if her ordinary manner of living preſerve her 
. health 
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health and conſtitution, why ſhould ſhe be made 
ta change it? 


The peaſants eat leſs animal food and more ve · 
getables than our women in town; aregimen which 
is rather favourable than otherwiſe to them and 
their children, When they are engaged to ſuckle 
thoſe of citizens, they are, however, obliged to 
vary their aliment, from the notion that meat 
ſoups, and broths, afford a better chyle and. 
greater plenty of milk. Fam not at all of this 
opinion, and have experience on my fide, which 
informs us that children thus nouriſhed are more 
ſubject to the gripes and worms than others. 


Nor is this to be wondered at, ſince animal 
ſubſtances, when putrefied, are covered with 
worms, in a manner never experienced in the 
ſubſtance of vegetables. Now, the milk, as it 
is prepared in the animal body, becomes a vege- 
table ſubſtance 4 ; as may be demonſtrated by 
analization ; it turns readily by acids, and ſo far 
from affording the leaſt appearance of a volatile 
alcali, as animal ſubſtances do, it yields, like 
plants, an eſſential neutral ſalt, 


_ + Women eat bread, vegetables, and milk diets: 
the females of the caniae and feline ſpecies, even 
ſhe-wolve:, ſeed on the ſame. Hence they derive 
vegetable juices for their milk: it remains to be ex- 
amined, what is the milk of thoſe animals, which 
abſolutely cannot receive nouriſhment from any thing 
1 if there are any ſuch, which 1 much 
t. N 
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The milk of thoſe women who live chiefly on 


vegetables, is more ſweet and ſalutary than that of 
carnivorous {cinales. Formed out of ſubſtances of 
a ſimilar nature, it keeps longer, as it is leſs ſub- 


ject to putrefaction. And with reſpeR to its 


quantity, every one knows that pulſe and vege- 


tables increaſe the quantity of blood more than 


meat; and why not therefore that of the milk? 


T cannot believe that a child, who is not wean- 


ed too ſoon, or ſhould be weaned only with ve- 


getable nutriment, and whoſe nurſe alſo ſhould 


live entirely on vegetables, would ever be ſubject 
to worms, - f . 


Vegetable aliment may poſſibly make the milk ; 
more apt to turn ſour; but I am very far from 


regarding ſour milk as unwholſome nutriment. 
There are people in ſome countries who have 


no other, and yet are if good health : the whole 


apparatus of abſorbent alcali is, to mg, indeed, 
. 2 piece of quackery. 


There are ſome conſtitutions with which milk 


does not at all agree; nor will any abſorbent re- 


concile it to the ſtomach, while others digeſt it 
very well without abſorbents. Much inconve- 


nience has been apprehended from the milk's 


turning to curds; this is an idle apprehenſion, 


becauſe it is well known the milk always curdles 


in the ſtomach. Hence it is that it becomes an 


aliment ſolid enough to nouriſh infants and other 
animals; whereas, if it remained fluid, it would 


; paſs 


' 
by 
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pn. off, and afford them no nouriſhment at 
ai 


we may * up milk in what form ſoever 


we pleaſe; mix it with a thouſand abſorbents, 


it will be all to no purpoſe ; whoever takes milk 
into the ſtomach will infallibly digeſt cheeſe. 
The ſtomach, indeed, is particularly calculated 


to curdle milk; it is in the ſtomach of a calf: 


we find the rennet. 


J am of opinion, therefore, that, inſtead of 
changing the ordinary diet of nurſes, it is ſuffi- 


| 


cient only to increaſe its quantity, and take care 


it be the beſt of its kind. It is not from the na- 
ture of the aliment that vegetable foods are over- 
heating. It is their high ſeaſoning only that 
makes them unwholeſome. Reform your kitchen; 
throw aſide your baking and frying-pans ; let 
not your butter, ſalt, or mil:-meats, come near 
the fre 3 let not your vegetables, boiled or ſtews 
ed, have any ſeaſoning, till they come hot to 


- 


table: this kind of diet will then, inſtead of 
heating the nurſe, furniſh her with milk in abun- | 


dance, and of the belt quality +. 


* Altho? the juices contributing to our nouriſh- 
ment are all liquid, it is yet neceliary they ſhould be 
compreſſed from ſolid aliments. A workipg man, 
who ſhould live oni upon broths, would ſoon be ema- 
ciated. He would be ſupported much better on milk, 
becauſe it curdles, and aſſumes ſolidity in te flomach, 

+ Thoſe who are deſirous of ſee ng the advantages 
and inconveniencies of the Pythagorean regimen con- 
ſidered at length, may conſult the tracts of the Drs, 
Cocchi and Bianchi, 44 important ſubjeR, 
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Can it be ſuppoſed that a vegetable diet ſhould 


be the teſt adapted for a child, and animal food 
for its nurſe ? There is an evident contradiction 


It is particularly in their earlieſt years, that 
the conſtitutions of children are affected by the 


ambient air. It penetrates through the pores of 


their ſoft and delicate ſkin, acts powerfully on 
their growing bodies, and makes ſuch impreſſions 
as art never after effaced. I ſhould not adviſe, 
therefore, the taking a woman from the country, 


to ſhut her up in a cloſe nurſery in town, there 
to bring up my child. I ſhould rather it ſnould 
go to breathe the freſh air of ſome open village, 


than the ſtinking atmoſphere of a city, It 
ſhould; adopt the ſituation of its new mother, 
dwell beneath her ruſtic cottage, and its gover- 


nor ſhould follow it. The reader will pleaſe to 
remember that its governor is not a hireling, but 


the friend of its father. Well, but,” it may 
be ſaid, „what if no ſuch fr; can be met 


«with? what if ſuch aremovalberinconvenient ? 
„What if all this. you are adviſing be impracti- 


* cable? What is to be done then?“ — I have 
already told you; act as you do: you will need 
no counſel to adviſe you to do that. 


Mankind were not formed to be heaped toge- 
ther in ſhoals, but to ſpread over the face of the 


earth, to cultivate it. The more they aſſemble 


together, the more "they corrupt one another. 


> The infirmity of the body, and the depravity of 
the mind, are both the inevitable effect of their 


15 
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too numerous concourſe, Man is, of all ani- / 
mals, the leaſt adapted to live in, herds. Flocks 
of men, like flocks of ſheep, wauld. all periſh. in 
a ſhort time. Their breath is deſtructive to their, 


fellow · creatures; nor is. it leſs ſo in a literal than 
a figurative, ſenſe. | 


Cities are the graves that ſwallo up the human 
ſpecies. At the end of a few generations, they: 
periſh. or degenerate ; ſo that they require to be 
conſtantly. recruited. and regenerated from the. 
country. Send then your children, to x ri 
rate themſelves, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, in 
the country; and to recover. in the open fields, 
that vigour which is loſt in the, uawholſome air 
of populous, cities. It is cuſtomary. for pregnant 
women, who are in the country, to. haſten their 
return to town, in order to lie- in: they qught to 
take the contrary method; particularly thoſe 
who. intend to nurſe their own, children. Tbey 
would haue leſs to regret than they imagine; 
and, in a, uation bettet adapted to their ſpeciey,, 
the pleaſures, inſeparably attached to the diſ- 
charge of their patural duties, they would ſoon 
loſe all taſte for ſuch as have no relation to na- 
ture. 


As ſoon: as the child is born, is is waſhed with 
warm water, uſually. mixed with wine. This 
addition of wine appears to me little neceſſary. 
As no fluid is in its natyral xe in fermentation, 
it is hardly to be thought the ule of an antificial 
liguor needful to our prefervations 
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For the ſame reaſon, the precaution of warm- 
ing the water may be as well diſpenſed with; 


_ and, in fact, among many different people, their 


Children are taken, immediately after their birth, 
and bathed in the river or the ſea, without far- 
ther ceremony. But ours, enervated before they 

are born by the effeminate habits of their parents, 
bring into the world with them conſtitutions al- 
ready ſpoilt, and which will not bear to be ſub- 
mitted immediately to thoſe experiments, which 
are neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh them. It is by de- 
. grees only they are to be reſtored to their native 
_ vigour, Follow, then, at firſt, the eſtabliſhed 


cuſtom, and depart from it by degrees. Children 

ſhould be frequently waſhed ; their unavoidable 

uncleanlineſs ſufficiently indicates the neceſſity of 

- ' It, But, as they gain {trength, diminiſh, by degrees, 
the water, till you come, at 


the warmth o | 
length, to waſh them, winter and ſummer, with 
_ It quite cold, or even freezing. As, in order not 
to expoſe them to danger, this diminution muſt 
be flow, gradual and inſenſible, a thermometer 
may be made uſe of, to meaſure the degree of 
| heat or cold exattly. e $52 


This cuſtom of bathing, once begun, t 
never to be left off, but o be bd bs 
- Iife. I conſider it, not only in reſpect to clean- 
lineſs and preſent health, but alſo as a falutary 
precaution ; rendefing the texture of the fibres 
more pliant and apt to yield, without effort or 
danger, to the impreſſions of the various degrees 


of heat and cold. For this reaſon, I would bave 
FS my 
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my pupil, as he grows up, accuſtom himſelf to 
bathe in water, of all the different degrees of 
cold and heat, from the utmoſt tolerable degree 
of heat to the ſame of cold, making uſe of both 
alternately. Thus by habituating himſelf to ſup- 
port the different temperatures of water, which, 
being a denſer fluid, touches the body in more 
points, and affect us more powerfully, he would 
become almoſt inſenſible to the changes in the 
temperature of the air. . . 


1 éwould not have a child, alſo, the moment he 
is at liberty to breathe, by being freed from 


one incumbrance, be laid under others ſtill 
more reſtrictive. No ſtay bands, no rollers, no 


ſwaddling clothes; but blankets, looſe and large 
enough to leave all its limbs at liberty; neither 


fo heavy as to lay a reſtraint on its motion, nor 
ſo warm as to prevent its feeling the impreſſions: - . 


of the air . Place it in a roomy cradle , well 


lined, where it may roll and tumble about at 


eaſe, and without danger. When it hath ga- 


thered ſufficient ſtrength, let it crawl on its hands 


„Children are ſtifled, in great cities, in conſe- 


quence of their bandages and thick cloathing. Thoſe 


who have the care of them being ignorant, that the 


cold air, ſo far from hurting them, braces up their 


fibres and ſtrengthens them; and that hot a.r relaxes, 


gives them a fever, and kills them, 


I 1 ſay, @ cradle, to make uſe of a common word, 
for want of a better: otherwiſe I am well perſuaded 


children have no occaſion for rocking, that this 


cuſtom is often hurtful. | 
TIN und 


|| 
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and knees about the nurſery; let it uſe and 


ſtretch its little limbs, and you will ſee it daily 
grow ſtrorger. Compare it with a child of the 
ſame age, wrapt up in ſwaddlingclothes, and you 


will be aſtoniſhed at the difference of their. pro- 
groſs ＋. , F 11 


Great 
1 The ancient Peruvians, in looſely ſwathing 
the ir children, left their arms at full liberty. When 
they threw aſide this dreſs they placed them at 


+ freedom in a litile hol ow, dug in the earth and lined 


with cloths. Here their children, unable to get 
out and crawl into danger, had their arms quite 
loo e, and could move their heads and bend their 


bodies, without running the riſk of falling or horting 


themſelves: As ſoorr as they were able to ftand, the 


nipple was ſhewn them at a diſtance, and thus they 


were enticed to learn to walk. The young negroes 
ate often in a fituation, in which it is with mach 


round the hip of the mother with their knees an 
ſeer, and by that means ſtick ſo cloſe, that they tand 
in no need of being ſupported, while they reach the 


more difficulty they come at the breaſt : they chog 


 _ bfeaff with their hands, and thus continue to fuck, 


without letting go their hold, or danger of falling, 
notwithſtanding the various motions of the mother, 
who all the while is employed in her uſual labour. 
Theſe children begin to walk at the end of the ſecond 
month, or rather to ſhuffle along on their hands and 
knees; an exerciſe that gives them ever afterwards 
a facility of running almoſt as ſwift in that manner 
as on their feet, Buxyon, em. iv. p. 192. 12mo. 


To theſe examples M. Buffon might have added 
that of the Engliſh, among whom the extravagant 
and barborous cuſtom above mentioned is daily lofing 
ground, See allo Loubiere, Voyage de Siam, Le Sieur 


a 
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Great oppoſition is doubtleſs to be expected 
on the part of the nurſes, to whom a child, well 
bolſtered up in ſwaddling clothes, will certainly 
give leſs trouble, than one, whoſe legs and arms 
being at liberty, muſt be conſtantly watched. 
Add to this, that, its uncleanlineſs being more 
apparent in an open dreſs, its clothes would of- 
tener want ſhifting; and, after all, cuſtom is 
an argument which in ſome countries is im- 
poſſible to be refuted, to the ſatisfaQion of the 
vulgar of every rank. 5 


Neuer go about, therefore, to convince nur- 
ſes, Lay on Op commands; fee them 
executed, and ſpare) no pains to make them as 
eaſy as poſſible in the execution. Why ſhould © 
you not partake of the trouble? Ia common nur- 1 
ſeries, the phyſical part of education only is re- | 
garded: provided the child lives, and does but 
thrive, as it is called, all is well; nothing more 
is regarded. But according to my ſyſtem, where» 
in the care of a child's education commences 
with its being, the infant becomes at his birth 
the diſciple not indeed directly of his governor, * 
but of nature. The governor does nothing 
more than ftudy her ſuperior precepts, and endea- 
vour to prevent them from being thrown awa 
It is his province to have an eye over, to 
ſerve and attend his pupil; to watch as diligent» 


h aas, Voyage du Canada, Ce. I could, indeed, 
fill twenty pages with quotations, if it were nece 

to ſupport what I have advaaced, by the evidence of _ 
fads, | 


P:: F 


4 
— 


— 
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ly the firſt dawning of his feeble underſtanding, 
as the Mahometans look for the riſing of the 
Rew moon, / = | 


We are born with a capacity for acquiring 
knowledge; but without knowing any thing. 
The ſoul, confined in half-formed and imper- 
ſect organs, poſſeſſes not even the ſenſe of its 
own exiſtence. The emotions and cries of a 
new-born infant, are effects purely mechanical, 
void of ſenſe or will. 


Let us ſuppoſe a child, at its birth, poſſeſſed 
of the ſtrength and ſtature of a man; taken from 
his mother's womb, as one may ſay, armed at 
all points, like Pallas iſſuing from the brain 
of Jove : this adult infant would be a perfect 
ideot, an automaton, an immoveable and al- 
moſt inſenfible ſtatue. He would ſee nothing, 
underſtand nothing, know nothing; nay he 
would not be able to turn his eyes toward the 
object he might have occaſion to ſee. He would 


not only be incapable of perceiving external ↄb- 


jets, he would not be able to perceive them in 
the reſpective organs of perception: colours 
would, not appear to be painted on the retina, 
© ſounds would ſeem not to ſttike on the ear, the 
bodies in contact with him would not appear to- 
touch his own; nay, he would not be ſenſible of 


© " his having any body at all. be feeling of 


his hands would ſeem to exiſt in the brain; 
all his ſenſations would. be generalized into one 
he would ſeem to exiſt only in the common- 

forium ; he would have but one idea, i. e. 


'K chat of a e, in which all his feelings would 
. n = 
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be abſorbed; and this idea, or rather ſenſation, 
would conſtitute the only difference between ſuch 
2 ſuppoſed being and a common child: this 
being, alſo, thus formed on a ſudden, would be 
as little capable of ſtanding .on his legs: it 
would require a long time for him to learn how 
to keep his body in equilibrio: perhaps he would' 
not even attempt it, and you would ſee this 
tall robuſt animal fixed in one place like a ſtock 
or a ſtone, or crawling and tumbling about like 


a puppy. $6 


He would perceive. uneaſineſs occaſioned — | 
his wants, without knowing what he wanted, 
or dreaming of any means to gratify them. 

here is no immediate communication between 
the muſcles of the ſtomach and thoſe of the legs © 
and arms, that, ſuppoſing him ravenous with 
hunger and furrounded with victuals, would make 
him take one ſtep to approach, or reach out 
his hand to lay hold of them: ſo that, his bo- 
dy having none of the natural propenſities to 
growth, nor any of theſe conſtant emotions 
which actuate children on that account, he would 
die of hunger before he would move to ſeek 
any thing for his ſubſiſtence. If we refle& ever 
ſo little on the order and progreſs of our ac» 
quirements, we ſhall not be able to deny that 
a man muſt be nearly in ſuch a ſituation of 
primitive ignorance and ſtupidity, before he has 
acquired any thing of the experience of his fel- 
tow creatures. 


The point, therefore, is known, or may be 
known, from which we all ſet out to arrive at 
* common 


they are made inſenſibly, and even be 
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common underſtanding : but who is there can 
tell how diſtant is the other extremity of the line? 


Every one advances more or leſs. according to 


his genius, taſte, neceſſities, talents, zeal, and 
the opportunities afforded. him. I know of no 


- philoſopher who bath been raſh; enough to pre- 


ſcribe the limits of our knowledge, and to ſay, 
Thus far, O man, ſhalt thou go, and no farther. 
We are ignorant of the extent of the human ca- 
pacity, nor hath any one as yet meaſured the ut- 
moſt poſſible diſtance between that of one man and 


another. Where is the mind ſo baſe as never to 


have been elevated by this reflection? Where is 
the man, who does not ſometimes ſay, in the pride 
of his heart. How. many men have I already 


* ſurpaſſed! How many may I not yet overtake ! 


15 beeps ſhould. my equal go farther than my- 
66 | 93 Hs = 


I ay it again; the education of a man COM 
mences at his birth: before he can ſpeak, before 


be can underſtand he is already inſtructed. Ex- 


perience is the forerynner of precept ; the mo- 
ment he knows the features of his nurſe, he may 
be ſaid to have acquired conſiderable knowledge. 


Trace the progreſs of the moſt ignorant of mortals, 


ſrom bis birth to the preſent hour, and you will 
be aſtoniſhed at the knowledge he has acquired. 


I we divide all buman ſcience into two parts, 


the one eonſiſting of that which is common to 
all men, and the other of what is peculiar to the 
learned, the latter will appear inſignificant and 
trifling in compariſon with the other. But we 
think nothing of general acquiſitions, becauſe 
fare we 


arrive 
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artive at the age of reaſon; knowledge beeomes | 


conſpicuous only in its difference on compariſon; 


juſt as in working algebraic equations, common 


quantities are ſtruck out and ſtand for nothing. 


Even brutes themſelves have their acquire- 
ments. They have organs of ſenſe, and muſt 
learn to make uſe of them; they have wants 
which they muſt learn to provide for; they 
muſt learn to ſwim, to walk and to fly. 
Quadrupeds are not capacitated to walk 


merely becauſe their legs are able to ſup- 


port them: as ſoon as they ate brought 
forth, the firſt eſſays they make are very hob- 
bling and uncertain; A finging bird, eſcaped 
from the cage' in which it was bred, will not 
know how to fly, becauſe it has never flown. 
Senſible and animated beings owe every thing to 
inſtruction. Tf trees and plants had a progreſſive 
loco - motion, they muſt have been endued with 


ſenſes and have acquired knowledge, otherwiſe 


their ſpecies would have been ſoon extinct. 


The felt ſenſuttoms of children; ane thoſp whit 


are merely affecting; they perceive nothing for 
ſome time but pleaſure and pain. Bęing un- 
able to walk about, or lay hold of any thing, 
they require a good deal of time to form to them- 
ſelves by degrees, thoſe repreſentative ſenſations, 


which make obj cts appear to have an external 


exiſtence. In the mean time, and while ſuch 
objects are extending themſelves, retreating as 
it were, from the eye, and aſſuming forms and 
dimenſions, the return of the affecting ſenſa- 
tions begins to ſubmit to the influence of habit: 


the 


>; 
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the eyes of children are turned conſtantly toward 
the light, and, if it come from one ſide, they 
imperceptibly take that direction; ſo that care 
ſhould always, be taken to ſet them facing the 
light, leſt they ſhquld become ſquint- eyed, or 
accuſtom themſelves to look croſſwiſe. They 
- ſhould, alfo, be early accuſtomed to the abſence 

of light. otherwiſe they will be apt to cry when 
they find themſelves in the dark. IMO 


Sleep and nutriment, when too exactly propor- 
tioned, become neceſſary to them at the end of 
ſtated intervals, and after a time their propen- 
ſities thereto ariſe not-from phyſical neceſſity 
but habit, or rather, habit produces an additi- 
onal neceſſity to thoſe of nature: this. muſt, by 
all means, be prevented. | 


| 5 
The only habit in which a child ſhould be 
indulged, is that of contracting none; he ſhould 
not be permitted to exerciſe one arm more than 
the other; we ſhould not accuſtom him to pre- 
ſent his right hand oſtener than his left, or to 
make uſe of one more than the other; he ſhould 
not be uſed to eat, ſleep, or do any thing, at 
ſtated hours, or not to be leſt alone whether in 


the day or night. Prepare ney for his enjoy- 


ment of liberty, and the exerciſe of his natural 
abilities, by leaving him in full poſſeſſion of 
them unreſtrained by artificial habits, and by 
Putting him in a ſituation to be always maſter 
of himſelf, and to do whatever his reſolution 
prompts him, as ſoon as he is able to form one. 


As 
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As ſoon as a child begins to diſtinguilk objects, 
a proper choice ſhould be made in thoſe which 
ate preſented to it. Every new object is natu- 
rally intereſting to a child: it finds itſelf fo 
weak and feeble that it is fearful of every thing 
it is not acq-ainted with: but familiarity which 
renders objeas unaffecting deſtroys this timidity, 
We ſee children, educated in neat houſes, where 
cobwebs are carefully ſwept away, are always. » 
afraid of ſpiders, and retain the ſame diſguſt 
for them, as they grow up: whereas I never - 
knew a peaſant, either man or woman, afraid 
of a ſpider. | 


8 


Why ſhould not the education of a child, . 
therefore, begin before it can ſpeak or under- 
ſtand, ſince even the choice of objects, preſented. . 
to its view. is ſufficient to render it either timid 
or courageous? I would have them' habituated 
to new objects, to ugly, diſguſtful and uncom- 
mon animals; beginning with them, however, at 
a diſtance, and letting them approach by degrees; 
or till, being uſcd to ſee others handle them, 
they will venture to handle them themſelves. If 
a child, during his infancy, bath been uſed to re- 
gard toads, ſerpents or cray-fiſh with indifference, 
he will look without horror, as he grows up, on 
any animal whatever, No object is frightful to 2 
ſuch as are daily accuſtomed to frightful objeds. 


All children are terrified at a maſk. I would 
begin to reconcile Emilius to maſks, by ſhewi 
him firſt an agreeable one. Somebody ſhould 
afterwards put it on, at the fight of which I 
would laugh, the company ſhould laugh, _ 
; | e 


aw 
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the child would then laugh with the reſt. By 
degrees, I would uſe him to others leſs agree - 
able; and laſtly, to the moſt h deous and frightful. 
By artful management, he will thus be brought 
to laugh; and be as much pleaſed with the laſt 
as the firſt; I ſhould not be afraid he would 
ever after be terrihed at a maſk, | 


When Hector was going to take leave of 
Andromache, his child Aſtyanax, frightened at 
the nodding plume of his father's helm-t, did 


not know him, but ſhrunk, crying, into the bo- 


_ 


| him pleaſure, I would then repeat it, with a 
larger prime : after being ſome time uſed to 


ſom of his nurſe, and drew a ſmile from his 
weeping mother. What ſhould have been done, 
to cure the infant of his fears? Certainly the 


very thing which Hector did, in taking off his 


helmet and embracing the child, without it. 
Nor ſhould this have been all: at ſome other 


opportunity, he ſhould have been brought to 
handle, and play with the feathers, after which 


his-nurſe ſhould have taken the helmet and put 


it, laughing, on her head; if it may be preſu- 


med a woman might dare to make ſo free. with 
the arms of Hector, * | 


To accuſtom Emilius to the report of fire- 


arm, I would firſt make a flaſh in the pan of a 
piſto] ; the ſudden light of which would give 


this, I would put a ſmall charge into the barrel, 


without ramming it; and after that a greater, 


and fo on, till I had brought him, by degrees, 


— 


to hear with indifference the report of muſque- 


try, bombs, cannon, and even the moſt terrible 
575 F 
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exploſions. I have remarked that children are 
ſeldom afraid of thunder, unleſs the claps are ex- 
ceſſive ly loud and really hurt the drum of the ear. 
They have otherwiſe no ſuch fear, till they have 
learnt thatit is fometimes hurtful and even mortal. 
The fears thus inſtilled by reaſon ſhould be era- 
dieated by habit: while, by flow and artful | 


means, both children and men would acquire 
intrepidity and be afraid of nothing. 

In a ftate of infancy, wherein the memo 
and imagination are as yet inactive, a child is 
attentive to nothing but what actually affects his 
ſenſes with pain or pleaſure. His ſenſations being 
thus the original materials of his ideas, to re- 

gulate the formation of thoſe ideas agreeable to 
the order of things, is to prepare his memory to 
preſent them, hereafter, in the ſame order, to 
his underſtanding : but as while ſo young he is 
only capable of attending to his ſenſations, it is 
ſufficient at firſt, to make him ſenſible of the 

connection between theſe ſenſations, 'and the 
objects that excite them. He is curious to 
touch and handle every thing he ſees; he ſhould 
be indulged in the gratification of this curioſity ; 
it ſuggeſts to him a very neceſſary courſe of ex- 
periments. Hence it is he muſt learn to feel 
heat and cold, the hardneſs, ſoftneſs, and weight 
of bodies; to judge of their magnitude, figure, 
and other ſenſible qualities, by looking, touch- 
ing “, hearing, and particularly by 3 
e 


The ſenſe of ſmelling is that which comes the 

lateſt to perfection, in children, They appear rot to 

be ſenſible of eicher good or ill ſcents, till they are 
* 125 wo 


* 
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the ſight with the touch, and judging, by means 
of the eye, of the ſenſation acquired by the 


e 
It is by motion only that we diſcover any 
thing to exiſt out of ourſelves; and it is by our 


own motion that we acquire the idea of exten 


ſion. It is, becauſe a child has no ſuch idea, 
that it will ſtretch out its hand, in the ſame man- 
ner, to lay hold of an object within its reach, 
or at an hundred yards diſtance. This effort ap- 
pears to you only a token of command, an order 
to the object to come to him, or to you to fetch 
it; but it is in fact no ſuch thing. It is made, 
becauſe the objects which a child firſt perceives 
to exiſt in the brain, and afterwards in the eye, 
appear now to exiſt at arm's length; and he has 
no conception of any extenſion beyond his reach. 
Care ſhould be taken, therefore, to walk him 
about often, to have him carried about from one 
place to another, where he chuſes to go, in or- 
der to give him juſt ideas of Jocal relations, and 
teach him to judge of diſtances. When he be- 
gins, however, once to know theſe, your me- 
thod muſt be changed, and you muſt let him 
go, or carry him, only where you pleaſe ; not 


where he pleaſes: for when his ſenſes no longer 


deceive. him in this reſpect, the efforts I have 


been ſpeaking of change their cauſe. This 


change is ſo remarkable that it may require ſome 
explanation. | 


two or three years old. They ſeem to have ia this 
reſpect the ſame indifference, or rather inſenſibility, 
which is remarked in many other animals. 
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The uneaſineſs, occaſioned by our wants, is 
expreſſed by ſigns, when the aſſiſtance of 
others is. required to relieve them. Hence the 
cries of 'infants. They are almoſt perpetually 
in tears: and indeed ſo they muſt be. As all 
their ſenſations are of the affeQing kind, when 
theſe are agreeable they enjoy them in ſilence; 
but, when painful, they naturally expreſs them- 
ſelves in their own language, and demand relief. 
Now while. they are awake they ſcldom are in 
a ſtate of indifference; they are generally aſleep, 
or ſome how or other affected with uneaſy ſen- 
ſations. 


All modes of ſpeech are the factitious pro- 
ductions of art. It has been long a ſubject of 
inquiry, whether there exiſted in nature an uni- 
verſal language. Without doubt there does, 
and this is what children ſpeak before they can 
talk any other. This language, indeed, doth 
not conſiſt of articulate words, but is emphatic, 
ſonorous and intelligible. The uſe of the in- 
vented modes of ſpeech, hath made us negle& 
this ſo much as even quite to forget it. Let us 
ſtudy the wants and efforts of children, and we 
ſhall ſoon learn it again. Nurſes are our maſ- 
ters in this language; they underſtand every 
thing ſaid by their reſpective children; they make 
replies and hold connected dialogues with them; 
and, tho' they themſelves make uſe of words, 
thoſe words are perfectly needleſs: the child 
compreheads not the ſenſe of the word, but the 
accent with- which it is pronounced, 


To 
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To the 1 of the tongue, we may alſo 


add that of geſture, equally expreſſive. By geſ- 


ture I do not mean any motion of the feeble 
hands of ſuch young children; the geſture of in- 
fants lies in the muſcles of their face. It is aſ- 
toniſhing to ſee ſuch ſtrength of expreſſion in 
their half-· formed phyſiognomies: their features 


are continually varying, with inconceivable ra- 
pidity of tranſition. Vou will ſee ſmiles, 
fears, deſires, take place on their countenances, 
and vaniſh like lightening; at every change a 
new face appearing in an inſtant. The muſcles 

of their faces are certainly more changeable than 


ours. On the other hand, their dull and languid 
eyes hardly ſpeak at all. Such a ſpecies of ex- 


preſſion indeed is adapted to an age whoſe wants 


are merely corporeal; the expreſſion of our feel - 
ings conſiſts in grimace and the diſtortion of our 


features; that of our ſentiments lies in our eyes. 


. 
. 


As man, in his firſt ſtage of life, is a wretched 


and helpleſs: being, ſo his firſt mode of expreſ- 
ſion is that of tears and complaint. An infant is 


ſenſible of his wants, and incapable of ſatisfying 


them; he therefore implores the aſſiſtance of 
. -| thoſe about him, by his cries. If he be hungry 
er have thirſt, he cries; if too cold or too hot, 
if he want to move, or to be held ſtill, he cries: 
if he want to ſleep or to be danced about, he 
has no other nn expreſs himſelf but by 


crying. 


The leſs he is in a ſituation to help himſelf, 


the more frequently he requires aſſiſtance, to 


vary 


nocent in theſe circumſtances. 
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vary his circumſtances or poſition. le has but 


one kind of language, becauſe he knows, in fact, 
but one kind of inconvenience : in the preſent 


imperfection of his organs, he is incapable of 
diſtinguiſhing their different impreſſions; all the 
different cauſes of his uneaſineſs form but one 


ſenſation of pain, 


Thus from the tears of children, which one 


is apt to think ſo little worthy of attention, ari- 


ſes the firſt ſenſe of the relation which man bears 
to the objects that ſurround him: here is forged 
the firſt link of that extenſive chain which forms 
the bond of ſociety. | | 


When a child cries it is evidently uneaſy, it 
hath ſome want that requires to be ſatished ; 
we look, we examine what it is, find it out 
and relieve it. If this be not the caſe, and 
the cauſe of uneaſineſs cannot be found, its tears 
continue to flow, and it begins to grow outrage- 
ous: we ſooth it, to make it quiet, rock it or 
endeavour to ſing it to ſleep: if this does not 
ſucceed, we grow impatient and threaten it; nay 
ſometimes a brutal nurſe will beat the poor in- 
Strange leſſons 
theſe, ſurely, at our firſt entrance into life 

I ſhall never forget that I once ſaw a crying 
child thus beaten by its nurſe ; on which it be- 
came immediately filent, and, as I thought, in- 
timidated. I reflected upon this occaſion, what a 
ſervile mind that muſt be, on which nothing would 
operate but rigour, I was, however, deceived ; 
the little- wretch was almoſt ſuffocated with 

Vor. I, * choler ; 
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cCholer; it loſt * breath, and I ſaw it growing. 
black in the face. In a moment after it ſet up 


the moſt. piercing cries ; expteſſing all. the ſighs 


of reſentment, fury and deſpair, adapted to its 


age. I was even apprehenſive it would expire 
under the violence of its agitation. . This ex- 
ample alone would have convinced me, if 1 
could ever have doubted it, of an innate ſenſe 
of right- and. wrong being implanted in the 


human heart. I am very certain, had a burning 
coal fallen by accident on the hand of the child, 
it would have been leſs agitated than by this 
flight blow, given with A manifeſt intention to 


hurt it. 


This diſpoſition in children to paſſion, and 


exceſſive anger, requires very nice management; | 
Boerhaave thinks the diſeaſes of children ſhould - 
be ranked, for the moſt part, in the claſs of 


convulſions; becauſe their heads being propor- 


tionably larger, and the nervous ſyſtem more 


extended than in adults, their nerves are more 
ſuſceptible of irritation, Be careful, therefore; 
to keep them from ſervants,” who are continually: 
teizing, .and- provoking them; ſuch ſervants are 
infinitely more fatal to children than the intem- 


perature of the air or the ſeaſons. While in- 


fants are croſled only by the reſiſtance of things, 
and not by perſons, they will never grow fractious 
nor | paſſionate, 
children of common people, being more free and 
independent, are for the moſt part leſs infirm, 
and delicate in 26 conſtitutions, and more ro- 
buſt than thoſe of others, who, by pretending. 
to educate them better, are n contra- 
| a dicting 


This is one reaſon why the 


1 
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dicting them. It muſt, however, be remembered 

chat there is a very wide difference between act - 

ing always in obedience to, or humouring, a 
hild, and not ere it. ö 


Teats are the petitions of young children; 
if they be not looked on as ſuch, they will ſoon 
become commands : . infants would begin by 
praying our aſſiſtance, and go on to command our 
ervice. Thus from their own weakneſs, whence 
at firſt ariſes the ſenſe of their dependence, fol- 
lows the notion of domineering and command. 
This idea, however, is leſs excited by their 
wants than by our aſſiduities; and here we begin 
to perceive thofe moral effects, whoſe immediate 
cauſe doth not exiſt in nature. At the ſame time, 
we ſee how neceſlary it is, to diſcover the ſecret 
motives of the / cries of children even in their 
earlieſt infancy. 


When a child ſometimes holds out its hand, 
. — any other emotion, it thinks to reach 
the object, becauſe it cannot eſtimate the diſtance. 
of it: it is here only miſtaken: but when in reach» 
ing out its hand, it cries,” or manifeſts other ſigns 
of . impatieace, it is not deceived in the diſtance 
of the object, but is either commanding-it to 
approach or you to fetch it. In the firft caſe, 
therefore, it is proper to undeceive the child, by. 
carrying it gently toward the object, and in; 
the laſt not to appear to mind it; but the louder. 
it cries the leſs notice to take of it. It is of 
conſequence to check children betimes, in uſurp- 
ing the dnn over perſons, who are 
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not in their power; or over things, which th 
are not ſufficiently acquainted with. 


For the latter reaſon, it is better, when a 
child deſires any thing that may be proper to give 
him, to carry him to the object, than to bring 
the object to the child: as, by this means, he 
deduces a concluſion adapted to his tender years, 
and which chere is no other way of ſuggeſting to 
him. 


The Abbe de St. Pierre calls men great chil- 
dren; we may with equal propriety give a turn 
to the expreſſion, and call children little men, 
Theſe propoſitions are true, as maxims ; tho' as 

rinciples they require explanation: but when 
Hobbes calls a vicious man a robuſt child, he is 
guilty of an abſolute contradiction. All vice 

. takes its riſe from weakneſs; an infant is vicious 
only becauſe he is weak; give him power and 
you make him good; an all- powerful Being could 
never do any ill. Of all the attributes aſcribed 
to an omnipotent Deity, that of goodneſs ap- 
pears ts be the moſt eſſential. to his exiſtence. 

e cannot conceive him to exiſt without it. 
Among all the people who entertained the Ma- 
nichean notions of two principles, the evil one 
was conſtantly ſuppoſed inferior to the good ; 
- without which their whole ſyſtem had been to 

the laſt degree abſur c. | | 


| Reaſon only teaches us to know good from 

evil. Conſcience, which excites us to love the 

one and hate the other, altho* independent on 

reaſon, cannot diſcover one from the other yith- 
1 / 
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out it. Before we come to be capable of rea- 
ſoning, we do good and ill without knowing it: 
and there is no morality in our actions, tho“ 
there may, and frequently is, in our ſentiments 
concerning the actions of others relative to us. 
| A child will often put things into diſorder, will 
break every thing it comes near, will graſp a 
I | ſparrow, as it would a ſtone, and kill it, with- 
| out knowing what it is doing. And why? A 
philoſopher will preſently account for it, from 
the vices inherent in our nature; the pride, the 


thirſt of power, the ſelf-love, and the wickedneſs 
L of man: a ſenſe of its weakneſs, he will add, 
; makes the child eager to perform actions of 
$ ſtrength, and to experience its own power. But, 
1 in anſwer. to this, look upon that infirm and : 
$ decayed old man, brought back by the ievolutions \ 
e of human life to the weakneſs of infancy: he 
8 not only remains peaceable and quiet in himſelf, 
d but is deſirous every thing about him ſhould be 
d Ii ſo too. The leaſt change of ſituation is trouble - 
d ſome to him, and he is pleaſed with an univer- 
j- ſal calm. How ſhould the ſame imbecillity joined 
A with the ſame paſſions, produce ſuch different 
t. effects in the two ages, if the original cauſe 
- were not changed? And where are we to ſeek 
ie for this diverſity of cauſes, unleſs in the phyſical 
; conſtitution of the two individuals? The active 
to principle, common to both, expands and un- 


folds itſelf in one, and contracts and cloſes itſelf in 
the other: in the one it tends to form, in the o- 


m ther to deſtroy, the man; in the one it tends 
he to life, and in the other to death. The drooping 
on activity of the vital principle is concentrated in 


7 


th- the heart of age; in that of infancy it over- 
put is E 3 ' flows 
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' flows and diffuſes itſelf: in the exceſs of its vi- 
vacity, a child ſeems to have life enough to 
_ animate every thing around it. Whether it 
makes or marrs, it is all one to a child, pro- 
vided the ſituation of things be changed; as 
every change neceſlarily implies action. If ie 
ſeem.to have a propenſity to deſtroy things, it 


is not from a vicious principle; but becauſe the 


action, neceſſary to make or compoſe any thing, 
is tedious and ſlow, whereas that of ſpoiling 
and breaking things to pieces, being quicker, 
agrees better with its natural alertneſs and vi- 
vacity. : s . fn 


At the ſame time, however, that the author 
of nature hath given to children this active 
principle, he hath taken care to prevent its being 

hurtful, by giving them as little ſtrength in pro- 
portion to indulge it. But no ſooner are they 
miſled to conceive the perſons about them as 
- inſtruments which they themſelves are to put in 
action, than they make uſe of them to aſſiſt 
their weakneſs in purſuing their inclinations. 
Hence it is they become importunate, tyranni- 
cal, imperious, miſchievous and intractable; a 
progreſs | that doth not ariſe from a natural ſpi- 
rit of domineering, but is the effect of wrong 
education: for it requires no great experience to 
perceive how agreeable it is to act by means of 
others, and to have occaſion only to ſpeak i in 
order to put the world in motion. 


As it grows up, a child acquires Arength, 
and becomes leſs active and reſtleſs ; it contracts 


The body and 


foul, 


its powers more within itſelf, 


maxi 


pricio 
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ſoul, if I may ſo ſay, keep each other in equili- 


brio; ; and nature requires no greater quantity of 
motion than is neceſſary to our preſervation. 


But the deſire of command doth not ceaſe with 


the motives that gave riſe to it; the notion of ſu- 


periority is flattering to ſelf. love, and is inerea- 
ſed by habit: thus caprice ſucceeds to neceſſity, 
and the force of prejudice and opinion takes root 
in the mind. 


The principle once known, we ſee clearly the 
track, wherein we begin to deviate from nature: 
let us enquire then, what muſt be done, in order to 


prevent our going aſtray. So far from beingendu- 


ed with ſuperfluous abilities, children have at firſt 
hardly ſufficient for the purpoſes nature requires; 
it is requifite therefore to leave them at full li- 
betty to employ thoſe ſhe hath given them, and 
which they cannot abuſe : this is my firſt 
maxim. | | 


It is our duty to aſſiſt them, and ſupply their 
deficiencies, whether of body or wind, in every 
eircumſlance of phyficat neceſſity: ſecond 
maxim. 

Every aſſiſtance afforded them ſhould be con- 
fined to real utility, without adminiſtring any 
thing to the indulgence of their caprice or un- 
reaſonable humours; for they will never be ca- 
pricious unleſs thro” neglect, or in ſome particu- 
lar circumſtance depending on their can, : 


third maxim. 
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The meaning of their language and figns 


_ ought to be carefully ſtudied, in order to be able 


to diſtinguiſh, in an age when they know not 


how to difſemble, between thoſe inclinatipns 


that ariſe immediately from nature, and what 
are only fantaſtical: fourth maxim. | 


The deſign and tendency of theſe rules aße, to 
give children more real liberty and leſs com- 
mand; to leave them more to do of themſelves 
than to require of others. Thus by being ear- 
Iy accuſtomed to confine their defires to their a- 


bilitics, they will be little affected with the want 


of what is out of their power, 


Here we have a new, and very important, 


reaſon for leaving their body and limbs at full 


liberty; with this precaution, however, that 
we remove them from the danger of falling down, 
and put every thing out of their reach whereby 
they may wound or hurt themſelves. 


It cannot be doubted that an infant, whoſe 
body and arms are at liberty, will cry leſs than 
another bolſtered up in ſwaddling cloaths. The 
child, who is liable to ſuffer none but natural 


inconveniencies, will cry only when it feels 


pain; which is a great advantage in its educa- 
tion; for then we are certain to know when it 
ſtands in real want of aſſiſtance, and this ſhould 
be afforded it, if poſſible, immediately. But if 
it be out of our power to relieve it, we ſhould 
take no notice, nor make any fruitleſs attempts 


to quiet it: kiſſes and careſſes will not cure its 
| 5 cholic; 
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olle yet it will remember the methods taken 
to ſooth it, and when it once knows how to 
employ you at-its pleaſure, it is become 
maſter, and all-is over. Being leſs reſtrained i in 
their efforts to move, children would ery leſs; if we 
were leſs importuned with their tears, it would 
require leſs trouble to quiet them; threatned and 
ſoothed more ſeldom, they would become leſs 
timid and obſtinate, and would retain more of 
their natural temper and diſpoſition. It is leſs 
from letting children cry. unnoticed, than from 
ſtriving to appeaſe them, that they get falls: my 
proof of this is, that thoſe which are moſt negle-- 
ed are the leaſt ſubject to thoſe accidents, I am 
far, however, from recommending that children 
ſhould, for this reaſon, be neglected: on the: 
contrary, I would have ſo much care taken of 
them as to prevent accidents of this kind, and: 
not that their cries ſhould give the firſt no- 
tice of them. Neither would: I, at the ſame: 
time, have a. nurſe be over ſolicitous about tri- 
fles. Why ſhould ſhe think it fo great a hardſhip: 


on the child, to let it cry a little, when ſhe 


ſees on how. many occaſions its tears are uſeful. 
and ſalutary? When children come to be ſenſi-- 
ble of the great value you ſet on their ſilence, 
they will take care you ſhall not have too much. 
of it. They will, at length, ſet ſo great a value 
on it themſelves, as to prevent yaur being able: 
to obtain any; When, by dint of continual 8 
ing without ſucceſs, they ſtrain, exhauſt, and. 
ſometimes deltroy themſelves. 


The * fits of crying: in a child}. who is. 
mer confined, lick, * in real. want of any! 


E 5. thing, 
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thing, are only fits of habit and obſtinacy. They 
are not to attributed to nature but to the nurſe, 


who, from not knowing how to bear ſuch im- 


portunity, only -increaſes it, without reflecting 
that, in making the child quiet to-day, ſhe is 
only encouraging it to cry the more to-morrow.” 


The only way to cure, or prevent, this habit, 
is to take no notice of a child in ſuch circcum- 


ſtances. Nobody cares, not even children, to 
take fruitleſs pains. They may for a while per- 
ſevere in their trials; but, if you have more pa- 


tience than they have obſtinacy, they will be diſ- 


guſted at the experiment, and repeat it no more. 


This is the method to prevent their tears, and 
to uſe them to ery only when they are really in 


pain. 


When they are poſſeſſed of theſe fits of caprice 
and obſtinacy, a certain way to quiet them is, 
to divert their attention by ſome agreeable and 
ſtriking object, that may make them forget their 
motive for crying. Moſt nurſes excel in prac- 
tiſing this expedient; and, if artfully managed, it 


is very uſeſul: but it is of the utmoſt conſequence 
that the child ſhould not perceive this intention 
of diverting him, but that he ſhould imagine we 
are amuſing ourſelves without thinking of him 
in this reſpect, however, all nurſes are very in- 
expert, and perverſely *do a, right thing the 

wrong way. 2 | 


Children are in general weaned too early. | 


The proper ſeaſon is indicated by the cutting of 


| their teeth, an operation which is uſually very 


ſharp 
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ſharp and painful. At this time, by a mechanical 
inſtinct, they carry every thing, which is put into 
their hands, up to their mouths. In order to fa- 
cilitate this taſk, therefore, the child is uſually 
provided with a coral, or other hard body, to 
rub againſt its gums. I am of opinion, 3 
ever, this doth not anſwer the end propoſed. 
The rubbing, of hard bodies in this caſe againſt 
— the. gums, ſo far from ſoftening, - muſt make 
them hard and callous ; rendering the teeth ſtill | 
more difficult to cut, and the pain more acute 
and laſting. Let us follow the traces of inſtinct,. | 
We don't ſee the young of the canine ſpecies, . = 
in cutting their teeth, ever gnaw flints, iron or 
bones; but always wood, leather, rags or other 0 
ſoft ſubſtances, which, tear to pieces, ot yield 


* 


to the impreſſion of their teeth. 


But ſimplicity is baniſhed from every thing, 
even from our treatment of the moſt ſimple 
of animals, an helpleſs. infant. It muſt have 
bells of ſilver and, gold, and . corals of all ſorts 
and prices. What an uſeleſs and deſtructive * 
apparatus] I would have nothing of all this. No 
bells, no corals, for my child; but little i 
twigs taken from the tree, with their leaves an 
fruit, the dried heads of poppies, in which jt 

might hear the ſeeds rattle, a ſtick of liquorith 
which it, might ſuck and chew ; theſe would 
amuſe” it as well as any ſuch magnificent toys, 
and would not uſe it to the luxurious parade 
of wealth or diſtiudtion. 1 


It is generally acknowledged that milk-meats 
or puddings, | made | of Faw flour, are not 
by ts a very 
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2 very wholeſome nutriment, boiled milk and 
crude meal never agreeing well with the ſtomach. 
In puddings the flour is leſs baked than in bread, 
beſides that it has not been fermented : panada, 

or bread puddings, as alſo thoſe made of the beſt 
rice, I ſhould think much preferable. But if 
children muſt abſolutely have flour-puddings, . it 
is. proper the flour ſhould be baked a little be- 
forehand. We make, in my country, a very 
agreeable and wholeſome ſoup, with meal thus 
prepared, Meat-broths and other ſpoon-meats 
of that kind, are alſo an indifferent aliment ; 
which ſhould be uſed but ſparingly. It is ne 
ceſſary that children ſhould accuſtom themſelves 
early to chew; this is the true way to facilitate 
the cutting their teeth : and hence, when they 
begin to q Avro the ſaliva, mixed with their 
aliment, promotes digeſtion. | 


I would therefore uſe them, betimes, to chew 
dried fryits and cruſts of bread. I would give 
them hard cakes and biſcuits, to play with; by ſoft- 
ening which in their mouths, they would ſome- 
times ſwallow part of them: thus they would 
cut their teeth eaſily, and wean themſelves al- 
moſt imperceptibly, Infants born and brought 
up in the country, have generally a very good 
appetite and require no other trouble in'weaning, 


Children are accuſtomed to liſten to ſounds 
from their birth: we not only talk to them be- 
ſore they can underſtand the meaning of what 
is ſaid; but before they can mimic the ſounds 
repeated in their hearing. Theig organs of ſpeech, 
as yet in a ſtate of incapacity, are brought by flow 
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degrees to the imitation of ſounds ; and, indeed; 


we are not well aſſured, that theſe make as diſtinct 


impreſſions on their organs of hearing as on ours. 


I do not diſapprove the nurſe's amuſing her child 


with ſinging, and other very ſprightly and chearful 
notes; but I am abſolutely againſt her ſtunning 


it perpetually, with a confuſed heap of uſeleſs 


words, of which the child comprehends nothi 


but the tone in which they are ſpoken. The fir 


words repeated in the hearing of an infant 
ſhould be few, eaſy and diſtin : they ſhould 
alſo be repeated often, and be only ſuch as ſerve 
to expreſs ſenſible objects; which may, at the 
fame time, be pointed out, to its view, Our 
unhappy readineſs to content ourſelves with 
words we do not underſtand, takes place earlier 
than may be imagined. The ſchool boy liſtens 


to the gabbling uſher of his claſs, with the ſame 


ſtupid attention, as he did to the prattle of his 
nurſe. Hence it appears to me-to be a very uſe- 
ful mode of inſtruction to bring up children ta 
hear nothing of it. % Lat 


A thouſand conſiderations preſent themſelves, 
when we come to reflect on the formation of the 
language and the firſt attempts of children. 
Whatever pains or method we take, they will 
all learn to ſpeak in the ſame manner, ſo that 
philoſophical ſpeculations are entirely uſeleſs, 


They have, as it were, a grammar adapted 
to their age, the rules of whoſe ſyntax are more 


general than thoſe of ours; and if we conſider it 


attentively, we ſhall be ſurprized to ſee the ex- 


actneſs with which they purſue certain analo- 


gies3 
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gies; very miſtaken ones, if you will; but very - fg 
regular, and exceptionable only from their uncouth an 
turn, or contrariety to common practice. Methinks wh 
. I hear a poor boyſeverely reprimanded - by his ma 
1 father, for ſaying; Mien pere, irai-je-t-y?, Now, wo 
it is clear the child purſues analogy better than ly 
our grammarians; for as we ſhould ſay to him, tait 
vas-y, why ſhould he not have ſaid, irai- je-i-y? Atic 
It is, to be obſerved alſo with what addreſs he ren 
thus avoided the diſagreeable hiatus in ſaying | 

irat-je-y, or, y- irai: je? Is it the fault of the 7 
poor child that we have improperly deprived this ple. 
phraſe of the determinate adverb, y, becauſe we me 
know not what to do with it“? It is an into= | aſk, 
: Terable, and very ſuperfluous piece of pedantry, in q 
to think of correcting in children ſuch little the: 
treſpaſſes againſt the cuſtoms of ſpeech, as theſe, my 
of which they infallibly correct themſelves. iv | are 
time. Speak always correctly yourſelf, in their the) 
preſence ; behave ſo that they ſhall be better ting 
pleaſed with your company than that of others; mir 
and be aſſured their language will grow inſcnſi- this 
bly correct and pure as your own. dec 
7 1 | by.t 
An abuſe of another kind, tho' of equal im- 8 0 
portance and not leſs eaſy to prevent, is our be- ſtati 
ing too earneſt to teach them to ſpeak ; as if we con 
were afraid they would never learn it of them- the 
ſelves. This imprudent forwardneſs is produc- | friet 
tive of an effect directly contrary to the end de- of v 

* The reader, poſſeſſed of the leaſt ſmattering of ; 
French, will.readily underſtand this example, and 7] 
at the ſame time ſee the impoſſibility of the tranſla-- in te 
tor's rendering it in Eoglh,, | ; | ans 

22251 | figned 5: £2 
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ſigned; and occaſions them to talk leſs early 
and more indiſtinct: the extreme attention 
which is paid to every thing they attempt to ſay, 
makes it needleſs for them to pronounce their 
words diſtinctly; hence, taking the trouble on- 


ly juſt to open their mouths, many of them re- 
tain during life a vicious mode of pronunei- 


ation, and a confuſed manner of ſpeech, that 


renders them almoſt unintelligible. 


I have lived mach among the country · peo- 


ple, and never heard any of them liſp, whether 
men or women, old or young. May we not 


aſk, whence this could happen? Are the organs 
in peaſants, conſtructed different from ours? No; 
they are only differently exerciſed. Oppoſite 
my window is a little mount, whereon the chil- 
dren of the place aſſemble to play; and, altho- 
they are at a good diſtance, I can perfectly dif- 
tinguiſn what they ſay, and often take down 
minutes of their diſcourſe, as proper hints for 
this work. At the ſame time I am every day 
deceived by mine ear, as to their ſeveral ages; 

by their voices I ſhould take them ſometimes to. 
be nine or ten years old, and by their looks and 
ſtature to be but three or four. Nor have I 
confined this obſervation to myſelf; but tried 
the ſame experiment on ſeveral of my city 
friends, who come occaſionally to viſit me; all 
of whom have, without exception, fallen into 


the ſame miſtake. 


5 


The reaſon of this is, that children educated 
in town, being chiefly confined to the nurſery,, 
and for ever under a wing of their governeſs, 

£1 4 have 
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have occaſion only to mumble out their words. 
to be underſtood: they no ſooner move their 


lips, than every one is attentive to what they 


have to ſay; the words they cannot pronounce, 


or pronounce ill, are ſaid for them; and thus 


by dint of attention, and by having the ſame 
people always about them, the meaning of what 
they would ſay is rather gueſſed at, than of 
what they actually do ſay, underſtooc. 


In che country it is quite different. The 
nurſe is not perpetually at hand, and the child 
is obliged to learn to ſpeak diſtinctly and loud 
what he wants to have underſtood. There the 
children, rambling about the fields, at a diſtance 
from their father, mother or play - fellows, are 
habituated to make themſelves heard a great way 
off, and to adapt the efforts of their voice to 
their diſtance from tho'e they would make to 


hear them. This is the true method of learning: 


pronunciation, and not that of ſtammering out a 


few inarticulate words to an atrentive governeſs. 


Thus when you ſpeak to the child of a peaſant, 
its baſhfulneſs may prevent its giving you an an- 


| wer; but whatever it ſays, it ſpeaks plain and 


properly : whereas, on the contrary. in town, 
the nurſe muſt always act as an interpreter; 
without which you would never be able to un- 


derſtand what is mutter'd bet een the teeth of 
441 1 I: 


their children“. 
As 


„ This is not without exception: thoſe children 
who are at firſt the moſt difficult to underſtand, be- 
come often the moſt loud and noiſy, when they be- 


\ 


; 
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As they grow up, indeed, the boys ought to 
correct themſelves of this fault, by what they 
learn at college, and the girls at the convent or 
boarding - ſchool: in fact thoſe who are thus edu- 
cated ſpeak, in general, more diſtinctly than 
ſuch as are brought up conſtantly at home. But 
what prevents them, from ever acquiring fo - 


clear and articulate a pronunciation as that of 


- 


£ 
— 


the peaſants, is the neceſſity impoſed on them, 
of learning many things by heart, and of repeat - 
ing them afterwards aloud : for, in ſtudying, they 
habituate themſelves to ſcribble, and jabber over 
their leſſons. Again, in reciting them it is ſtill 
worſe, as being frequently at a loſs for words, 
they drawl out their ſentences and ſyllables, in 
the moſt diſagreeable tones: it is impoſſible it ſhould, 
in ſuch caſe, be otherwiſe; when the memo- 
ry fails, the tongue muſt gabble, of courſe, Thus 
it is we contract, and retain the habits of a vi- 
cious pronunciation. Emilius, as will be ſeen . 
hereafter, ſhall contract no ſuch habits, or at 

leaſt not in the ſame manner, £4446 | 


I agknowledge that the common-people and 
peaſants run into the other extreme. That they 
almoſt always ſpeak louder than is needful ; that, 
in pronouncing their words too articulately, 


in to acquire ſtrength of voice. But there would 

e no end of replying particularly to ſuch minutic : 
the ſenſible 9 will eaſily perceive that both de- 
ficiencies and exceſs in the ſame ſpecies of abuſe ma 
be equally remedied by the ſame method. I loo 
upon theſe two maxims as unſeparable ; aways e- 
nough ; and never too much. The latter is the neceſſa- 
xy conſequence of the firm eſtabliſhment of the * 
| er 
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their ſpeech is harſh and diſguſting, and that they 


make an il] choice of words and phraſes. 


But, in the firſt place, this extreme doth not 
appear to me fo vicious as the other; for, as the 


chief end of ſpeech is to make ourſelves under- 


— 


ſtood, certainly the greateſt fault we can be 


guilty of in ſpeaking is to be unintelligible. To 
affect to ſpeak without accent or emphaſis, is to 


deprive our diſcourſe of all gracefulneſs and e- 
nergy. Accent is the ſoul of converſation, and 
gives it expreſſion and ſincerity. It is leſs de- 
ceitful than words: and perhaps this is the rea- 
ſon it is rejected by perſons of polite education. 


It is the cuſtom, of ſaying every thing in the 
| fame tone of voice and manner, that qualifies us 


for the mean art of abuſing people without their 


| perceiving it. To the diſuſe and proſcription of 


accent ſucceed the various affected, ridiculous, 
and abſurd, mod 


las of polite converſation, in 
uſe, particularly with thoſe who frequent the 
court. This affectation of ſpeech and look is 


what generally repders the French, at the firſt 
interview, diſagreeable to people of other nati- 


ons. Inſtead of giving their ſpeech its natural 
accent, they give it an affected one; which is 
not a method to prepoſſeſs others in their favour, 


All thoſe little errors in ſpeech, which we 
are uſually ſo much afraid children ſhould fall 
into, are not worth notice; they are with the 
greateſt eaſe either to be prevented or amended : 
but thoſe habits. which they contract, by our 
rendering their diſcourſe low, confuſed, and ti- 
mid, by inceſſantly criticiſing their tone of _ 
an 
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and taking exception at their words, can never 
be cortected. A man who hath learned to talk 
only in the nurſery and in aſſemblies, would 
make himſelf little underſtood at the head of a 
battalion, and would never be able to ſilence a 
popular tumult by his elocution. Let children 
firſt learn to ſpeak to men; they will be able to 
prattle to women whenever they pleaſe. 


Niurſe them in the country, amidft - ruſtic 
ſports and employments: they will there 
acquire a voice clear and ſonorous, nor be in a 
ſituation to contract the confuſed liſping and 
ſtammering of children educated in town. _ Nor 
will they be any more liable to contract the pro- 
vincial phraſes and accent of the country, or at 
leaſt will ſoon ſhake them off, if their maſter, 


living with them from their birth and converſs 


ing with them daily, take care to prevent, or 
efface, by the purity of his on language, the 
impreſſions made by the dialect of the peaſants. 
Emilius muſt be taught to ſpeak as good French 
as T am maſter of, and, at the ſame time, to 
pronounce it much better and more diſtinaly 
than I cn. OD $29 A 
A child, who would learn to ſpeak, ſhould 
be accuſtomed only to hear words, whoſe mean- 
ing he might be eaſily made to comprehend, 
and to ſpeak thoſe only which he is in a capacity 
to pronounce articulately. The efforts he makes 
to do this, will induce him frequently to repeat 
the ſame ſyllable, as it were to exerciſe him- 
ſelf in the diſtin pronunciation of it. When 
he begins to ſtutter, however, never give _ 
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ſelf the trouble to gueſs what he would ſay. To 


preſume even to be always attended to, is exer- 


cifing a ſort of command ; and in this, be it of 
what kind ſoever, a child ſhould never be in- 


dulged. Let it be thought ſufficient with you, 


to provide him, very carefully, with what is ne- 


ceſſary; it is his province to endeavour to make 


you underſtand what is not ſo. Much leſs: 


mould you de ſo precipitate, to oblige him to 


ſpeak; he will learn to talk well enough of 


himſelf as he comes to perceive the utility of it. 


It has been remarked, indeed, that ſuch chil- 
' dren as are backward in learning to talk, ne- 
ver ſpeak ſo diſtinctly as others. It is not, 
however, from their being backward to ſpeak 
that their organs contract any impediment; but, 


on the contrary, it is ſome natural impediment. 


which makes them ſo late before they 


ſpeak. Were not this the caſe, why ſhould. 


they be the leſs forward in this reſpeQ than 
others? Have they leſs need of | ſpeech, or 
are they leſs excited to it? This is not the 


caſe, but the direct contrary ; for the great con- 


cern ariſing from this delay, when it comes to 
be known, occaſions the poor child to be much 
more eagerly ſolicited and tormented to ſpeak 
than are thoſe who begin gar now thoſe 
ſolicitations to repeated efforts greatly contribute 
to render its ſpeech confuſed and ſtammering; 


whereas, if treated leſs precipitately it would have 


had more time and leiſure to have acquired a. 
better pronunciation, 154i 


| Children 


—. 
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Chdildren who are preſſed too much to ſpeak” 
have neither time allowed them to learn to pro- 
nounce diſtinctly what they ſay, nor to compre- 
hend perfectly what they hear: whereas, if left 


to themſelves, they would begin to practiſe up» ,_ 


on words of the moſt eaſy pronunciation, an- 
nexing to them ſome ſignification, which they 


would make underſtood by their geſtures ;' they 


would give you their own words before they re- 
ceived yours, and make uſe of the latter only as 
they ſhould underſtand them: for not being preſſed 

to it, they would firſt obſerve the ſenſe you 
yourſelf ſhould give them, which, when they 


were certain of, they would adopt them ac- 


cordin gly. ; 


But the greateſt evil, attending this precipi- 


tation, is not that our firſt diſcourſe to children, 


and the firſt language they ſpeak, are to them, 
void of meaning; but that, with reſpect to them, 
they convey a meaning different from ours, 
without our knowing it, or being able to find” 
it out; fo that, in ſometimes appearing to an- 
ſwer us very pertinently, they ſpeak without 


having underſtood us, and without our under- 
ſtanding them. It is at ſuch equivocal expreſ- 


ſions we are ſometimes ſo much ſurprized, when 


we annex ideas totheir words to which they them- 


ſelves are ſtrangers. This inattention, on our 


part, to the true ſenſe that words convey to 
children, appears to be the grand cauſe 
of the firſt errors they fall into, and which, e- 
ven after they are undeceived, continue to in- 


fluence their turn of mind, during the reſt of 


their lives. I ſhall have more than one occaſi- 
| 8 
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on, in the following ſheets, to illuſtrate this by 
Sai tiene 
The vocabulary of a child, therefore, ſnould 
be as confined as poſſible. It is a very great 
inconvenience for hi to have more words than Fe 
ideas, to know ho to talk about things of | 
which he is yet incapable. of thinking. I ima- V 
gine one reaſon, why perſons who live in the per]: 
country have generally more clear underſtand-) gins 
ings than thoſe who reſide in town, is, that mea 
their dictionary is leſs extenſive. They have in th 
few ideas, but they compare, and reaſon on ' henc 
them very juſtly. . niit preff 
: ; with! 
In the firſt developement of the ſeveral organs | agree 
and faculties of a child, they nearly accompany 716 
each other. He begins to talk, to eat, to walk W 
almoſt at the ſame time. This may be properly This 
called the firſt epoch of human life. Before this only 
period, he is little better than he was in the comp 
womb of his mother; he has no ſentiments, no by te: 
ideas, nay hardly any ſenſations; he is even in- be ab 
ſenſible of his own exiſtence: vale contir 
Vivit, et eft vitæ neſcius ipſe ſuæ *. it is tl 
| once 
-* Ovid, Triſt. 1. 3. ü well, | 
| aſterw 
1 +0 We-72 * if If ; 
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| | 8 nothin 
| | + O's his tea 
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T E are come now to the ſecond period of 
life, at which the ſtate of infancy, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, ends, and that of puerility be- 
gins : for the words infans and puer are by no 
means ſynonimous. The firſt is comprehended 
in the other, and ſignifies a child 'zvho cannot ſpeal; 
hence we find, in Valerius Maximus, the ex- 
preſſion puerum infantem. I ſhall continue, not- 
withſtanding, to make uſe of the word children, 
agreeable to its modern acceptation. 3 


When a child begins to talk, it weeps * 
This progreſſion is natural; one language being 
only ſubſtituted for another. As ſoon as he can 
complain in expreſs terms, why ſhould he do it 
by tears, unleſs indeed he ſuffer too violently to 
be able to vent his complaint in words? If he 
continue, otherwiſe, in the practice of crying, 
it is the fault of thoſe who are about him. When 

once Emilius comes to be able to ſay, / am not - 
| well, he muſt be in very great pain indeed if he 
aſterwards ſheds a tear. 


e 


If a child be of a delicate conſtitution, ex- 
tremely ſuſceptible, and naturally apt to cry for 
nothing, I would ſoon dry up the ſource of 
his tears, by rendering them fruitleſs. So long 
as he ſhould continue crying, I would not go near N 
him; but run to him Ee on his * . 

; : ent, | * 
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ſilent. By this means, his manner of calling me 
to his aſſiſtance would be by his ſilence, or, at 


moſt, by giving only one cry. It is from the 
perceptible effect of ſigns, that children judge of 
their meaning; they ſee no other relation be- 
tween them. Whatever miſchief a child may 
have done itſelf, it is very rare for it to cry, when 


alone, at leaſt if it hath no hopes of being heard. 


If Emilius ſhould get a fall, a bump on his 
forehead, make his noſe bleed, or cut his fin- 
gers ; inſtead of running to him with an air of 
apprehenſion and danger, I would remain quite 
ſtill, at leaſt for ſome time, The miſchief is 


done, and there is a neceſſity for his bearing the - 


pain of it; my over-ſolicitude would only ſerve 
to frighten him the more, and increaſe his 
ſenſibility. In fact, it is leſs the pain than 
the fright - which affects children on theſe 
occaſions. I would ſpare him, at leaft, the 
anxiety of the latter ; for he will certainly jud 

of his misfortune in a great degree as 1 2 If 
he ſees me alarmed, run eagerly to his relief, 


conſole and pity him, he will think himſelf un- 


done: but if he ſees me apparently indifferent, 


and make light of it, he will ſoon make as light 


ol it himſelf, and think himſelf cured, as ſoon as 


the ſmart is over. It is at this age children ac- 
quire their firſt principles of courage; and, by 


being inured to flight inconveniencies, learn by 
degrees to ſupport greater, 


So far alſo from being anxious to prevent Emi- 
lius from cutting or hurting himſelf, I ſhould be 
very ſorry if this did not ſometimes happen; and 
that he ſhould grow up without feeling 1 

th | 2 
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The firſt thing we ought to learn, and that which 
is of the greateſt conſequence for u3 to know, is 


to ſuffer. It ſeems as if children were formed 
little and feeble only to learn this important leſ- 
ſon without danger. If they fall down, or run 
againſt any thing, they neither break a leg 
nor an arm: if they wound themſelves with any 
ſharp inſtrument, the wound is hardly ever fatal, 
or very deep. Iknow not, in ſhort, any inſtance 
of a child, when left at liberty, having killed, 
maimed, or done itſelf any conſiderable damage; 
unleſs, indeed, in caſes where it has been impru- 
dently expoſed to tumble down from ſome high 
place, to fall into the fire, or within the reach 
of ſome deadly weapon. How uſeleſs and pernici- 
ous, therefore, is that magazine of implements, 
with which a child is armed at all points againſt 
pain; and is trehce. expoſed to it, when he 
grows up without experience and without 
courage; ſo that he is apt to think himſelf 
mortally wounded by the prick of a pin, 
and to faint away at the fight of his own 


blood. 


Our pedantic method of inſtruction is, always 
to teach children what they would learn better 
of themſelves, and to neglect what we only are 
capable of teaching them. Is there any thing more 
ridiculous than the pains we take to teach them 


to walk, as if we had ever ſeen a child through 
the negligence of its nurſe, ignorant of it when 


he is grown up! On the contrary, how many 
perſons do we ſee walk badly all thcir lives, be- 
cauſe they were badly taught at firſt. | 


Vol. I. 7 | Emilius 


* a 


Emilie mall have no pudding caps, no ge⸗ 
carts, no ſwings, no leading ſtrings, or at moſt 
-only a backſtring, for the ſake of holding him 
up on the pavement when he 22 begins to walk, 
or to aſſiſt him in running. Inſtead of keep- 
ing him ſtifling in the cloſe air of his nurſery, 
he ſhould be taken out every day into the 
open fields. There he might run and play 
about; and if he tumbles a hundred times a - day, 
fo much the better; he will the ſooner learn, 
when down, to get up again. The pleaſure of 
being at liberty will be a ſufficient recompence 
for his falls. I would have my pupil frequently 
hurt himſelf; in return, however, he would be 
always gay and ſprightly; whereas, though yours 
ſhould hurt themſelves leſs, they would be, on 
the other hand, more fractious, peeviſh and dull, 
1 _—_ much if the jen would bas on. their 


Wan Rep 3 in the progreſs of children; ren- 
ders complaints leſs needful ; this depends on the 
developement of their corporeal powers. When 
they are capable of doing more themſelves, they 
have leſs need of recurring frequently to others, 
With the increaſe of their ſtrength, increaſes 1 
their knowlege 1 in the means o wg it. 


* No perſons are ſo ridiculous in their gait, nor 
leſs ſure-footed than ſuch as have been too much 
uſed to leading-flrings when little. This is another 
of thoſe obſervations which are eſteemed trivial, be- 
_ cauſe notoriouſly true, and which are true alſo in 
more ſenſes than one. 
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is at this period the life of the individual may 
be properly ſaid to commence; it is at this time 
he begins to be conſcious of himſelf. His me- 
mory extends the ſenſe of his identity to every mo- 
ment of his exiſtence; he becomes always one and 
the ſame perſon, and of courſe already ſuſceptible 
of happineſs or miſery. From this time, there- 
fore, he muſt be conſidered as a moral being. 


Although the longeſt term of human life is 
determinate, and it be eaſy to calculate the pro- 
bability of our reaching that term. at any inter- 
mediate age, yet nothing is more uncertain than 
the duration of life in the perſons of individuals; 


wy few of whom arrive at its longeſt period. 


Life is the moſt precarious at its commencement 
the leſs time we have exiſted, the leſs hope have 
we of future exiſtence. Of all the children that 
are born, the half only, at moſt, arrive at the 
age of fourteen, and it is very probable yours 


may not reach the age of manhood. 


What can we think, then, of that barbarous 

method of education, by which the pteſent is ſa- 
_ rrificed to an uncertain future; by which a child. 
is laid under every kind of reſtraint, and is made 
miſerable, by way of preparing him for we know 
not what pretended happineſs, which there is 
reaſon to believe he may never live to enjoy? 
Suppoling it pot unreaſonable in its deſign, how 
can we ſee, without indignation, the unhappy 
innocents ſubjected to a yoke of inſupportable 
rigour, and condemned like galley-flaves to con- 
tinual labour, without being affured that ſuch 
mortifications and reſtritions will ever be of any 
ROS „ ſervice 
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ſervice to them ? The age of chearfulneſs and 


— 


gaiety is ſpent in the midſt of tears, puniſnu- 


ments, threats, and ſlavery. We torment the 
poor creatures, for their future good, and per- 
ceive not that death is at hand, and ready to 
ſeize them amidſt all this ſorrowful preparation 
for life. Who can tell how many children have 
fallen victims to the extravagant ſagacity of 


their parents and guardians? Happy to eſcaje 


ſuch cruelty, the only advantage the poor ſuffer- 
ers reaped from the evils they endured, being to 
die, without regreting a life of miſery. 


Man! be humane! It is the firſt, the chief of 
moral duties, to.exerciſe humanity to every thing, 
of what age or condition ſoever, that is relative to 
man. What, is wiſdom void of humanity ? Haie 
a tender regard for children, indulge them in their 
. diverſions, their pleaſures, and in every thing dic- 
tated by their harmleſs natures. 


Who is there among us that has not, at times, 
looked back with regret on that period of our 
lives, wherein the countenance was always ſmil- 
ing, and the heart as conſtantly at eaſe? Why 


will you deprive the little innocents of the enjoy- | 


ment of a ſeaſon ſo ſhort and tranſient? of a 
bleſſing ſo precious, which they cannot abule ? 
Why will you clog, with bitterneſs and forrow, 
thoſe rapid moments which will return no more 
for them than for. you? Ye fathers! do you 
know when the ſtroke of death ſhall fall on your 
offspring? Lay not up in ſtore, then, for your 


own ſorrow, by depriving them of the enjoy- - 


ment of the few moments nature has allotted 
| | them ; 


1 mag 


years of diſcretion. But who hath told you, that 
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them; as ſoon as they become ſenſible of the 
pleaſures of exiſtence, let them enjoy it, ſo that 


whenever it may pleaſe God to call them home, 


they may not die, without having taſted of life. 


What exclamations are here raiſed againſt me 
How loud | hear the clamours of that miſtaken 
wiſdom, which leads us perpetually out of our- 
ſelve- ; which regards the preſent always as no- 


thing, and inceſſantly purſuing a future that re- 


cedes as we advance, by taking us from the ſpot 
we are in, tranſports us where we ſhall never 


This 'is the time, you will perhaps reply, ta 
correct the propenſities of human nature; it is in 
infancy, you will ſay, when our pains are leaſt 
violent, that they ſhould be multiplied, in order 
to diminiſh their number when we arrive at the 
ſuch will be the conſequence, or that ſuch an 
arrangement of cauſe and effect is in your power ? 
Or that all that fine diſcipline, in which you 
train the weak mind of an infant, will not be 
one day more pernicious than uſeful ? Who bath : 
aſſured you that you ſhall ſave him any pain or 
trouble hereafter, by what you inflict on him 


now And how will you prove, to me, that 


thoſe evil propenſities which you pretend to era - 
dicate, are not owing to your own miſtaken be- 
haviour, much more than to nature? That is 


an unlucky foreſight which makes us for the pre- 


ſent miſerable, under the notion, whether well 
or ill founded, of rendering us one day or other 
happy. Hence let thoſe, who uſually confound 

14 liberty. 
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liberty and licentiouſneſs. and make no difference 


between a child that is ſpoiled and one that is 
made happy, learn to make a diſlinction. 


To prevent our running into chimeras, let us 
never loſe ſight of what is befitting our ſituation. 


Humanity has its place in the order and conſti- 


tution of things: the ſtate of infancy in thoſe of 
human life; men ſhould be conſidered. as men, 
and children as children. To aſſign both their 


ſeparate places, and regulate the human paſhons, 


agreeable to the conſtitution of man, are all that 
can be done for his happineſs. The reſt de- 
pends on circumſtanees which are not in our 


We know nothing of abſolute happineſs ot 
milery- All is in this life a mixture of both; 


we never enjoy a pure ſenſe of either; indeed, 


we remain not two moments together in the ſame 
circuniſtances. The affections of the mind, as 
well as the modifications of the body, are in a 


peipetual change. Good Ind evil are common 


10 every thing, and affeQs us only in different 
proportions. The moſt happy are thoſe who 
feel the leaſt of pain; the moſt miſerable thoſe, 
who experience the moſt of pleaſure. Every 
one ſuffers more from the former than he enjoys 
of the latter, and this diſproportion is common 


to all mankind. The happineſs of man, in his 


preſent ſtate, is merely negative, and muſt be 


eſtimated by the leaſt quantity of his ſufferings, 


Every ſenſe of pain is inſeparable from the de- 
fire of being freed from it ; every idea of 1. 
A | | ure 


— 
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fore is alike inſeparable from the deſire of enjoy- 
ing it: now every deſire ſuppoſes the / privation 
or abſence, of the object deſired, and this cir- 
cumſtance is always in ſome degree painful; 


in the diſproportion, therefore, between our 3 | 


deſires and our abilities, conſiſts our miſery. 


A ſuſceptible Being whoſe abilities ſhould be 
equal to its deſires would be poſitively happy. 


In what then conſiſts human wiſdom, or the 
means of acquiring happineſs? To diminiſh our 
deſires is certainly not the method; for if theſe 
were leſs than our abilities, part of our facul- 


ties would remain uſeleſs and inactive, and we 


ſhould enjoy but half our being. Nor is it, on 
the other hand, to extend our natural capacity 


for enjoyment; for if our defires, at the ſame 
time, be extended in a greater proportion, 


1 ſhould only become thereby the more miſe- 


rable. It muſt conſiſt, enerefore, in leſſeni. 
the diſproportion between our abilities and our 
deſires; and in reducing our inclinations and 


our powers to a perfect equilibrium. It is 


in ſuch a fituation, and in that only, that 


all our faculties may be employed; and yet the 
mind preſerve its tranquillity, and the body its 
due regularity and eaſe, 


th It is thus native, which formed every thing in 
the beſt manner, originally conſtituted us. Man 


in his infancy is poſſeſſed only of ſuch deſires 


as tend to his preſervation, and of the faculties 


neceſlary to their gratification, Nature keeps 


all the reſt concealed, as it were in the bottom of 


his mind, to be produced as he ſhall have occaſion 


* * 


* 
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for them. It is in this primitive ſtate eig that 
our defires and faculties are counterpoized by 
each other, and that man is not unhappy. As 
ſoon as his potential faculties proceed to action, 
imagination, the moſt active of all, takes its 
flight and goes before them. It is our imagi- 
nation which forms an eſtimate of pothbilities, 
geod or evil; ; and which, of-courſe, excites and 
inflames our defires with the hopes of -gratifying- 
them. But the object, which at firſt appears to 
de even in our poſſeſſion, flies and outftrips our 
purſuit; or, when we think we have reached it, 
is transformed into a different ſhape, while that 
which attracted us appears ſtill at a diſtance, 
When we no longer behold the diſtance we have 
run, we eſteem it as nothing; while the remain- 
der of our courſe ſeems the more to extend it- 
ſelf: thus we exhauſt ourſelves before we arrive 
at the goal; and the more we gain upon enjoy- 
ment, the farther diſtant doth happineſs appear. 


On the contrary, the leſs mankind depart 
from their natural ſituation, the leſs is the diffe- 
rence between their deſires and abilities, and of 
conſequence the nearer they are to happineſs. 
Man is never more miſerable than when he ap- 
pears|to be totally unprovided with any thing; 
for miſery doth not conſiſt in the mere privation 
of things, buf in our ſenſe of the want of them. 
The material univerſe has its limits, the ima- 
ginary world is infinite: as we cannot enlarge 
the one, therefore, let us contract the other: 
for it is their difference only that gives birth to 
all thoſe inconveniencies that make us really 
unhappy. 
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unhappy. If we except the bleſſings of ſtrength, 
health, and the teſtimony of a good conſcience, 
all the-other conveniencies and pleaſures of life 
depend on opinion: except pain of body and 
remorſe of conſcience, all our evils are imagi- 
nary. This principle, it may be ſaid, is trite 
and common. I confeſs it: but the practical 
application of it is not common; and it is of 
the practice only I am now ſpeaking. 


N When we ſay man is weak and feeble, what 
do we mean by it? The word feebleneſs indi- 

| cates ſome relation, a relation to the being to 

| which it is applied. A being, whoſe powers 
ſhould exceed its wants, were it even an. inſect, 
a worm, could not be with propriety called fee- 
ble; altho' another, whoſe wants ſhould exceed 
its abilities, were it an elephant, or a lion, were 
he a conqueror, a hero, or a god, would-be 
juſtly denominated weak and feeble, When the 
apoſtate angel miſtook his nature, and-rebelled, * 
he was much more weak than the happy mor- 
tal who is contented with his ſtate of humanity. 
Man is very, powerful when he is ſatisfied with 

being only what he is; but he is very weak 
when he would raiſe himſelf above his ſpecies: 
don't imagine, therefore, that in extending 

your faculties you extend your powers of 
gratification: on the contrary you diminiſh them, . 
if your pride-ſoars above them. Let us meaſure 
the radius of our ſphere, and like the inſect in the 
middle of its web, remain in its centre: let us 
be ſatished with ourſelves, and we ſhall have no 
accaſion to complain of our weakneſs ;.for we 
| ſhall never perceive it. > +444 
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All animals are endowed with the faculties 
neceſſary to their preſervation, and no other. 
Man only is poſſeſſed of thoſe which are ſuper- 
fluous. Ts it not very ſtrange that this ſuperflu- 


ity ſhould conduce to his unhappineſs? In every 
country the labour of a man's hands is ſufficient 
for his ſubſiſtence, Were he wiſe enough to 


ſet the reſt at nought, he would always be pro- 
vided with what is neceſſary, becauſe he would 


never have too much. Great wants often arife 


from great poſſeſſions, and the beſt means to ac- 
quire thoſe things we want, is to deprive our- 
ſelves of what we already have. It is by our 


ſolicitous endeavours to increaſe our happineſs 

that we change it into miſery, Every man, 

who is deſirous only to live, will live happy 

and of conſequence will live honeſt, for of what 


advantage would diſhoneſty be to him: 
| If we were immortal we ſhould be, of all Be- 


-Ings, the moſt miſerable. It is, doubtleſs, hard 


to die; but it is agreeable to hope we ſhall not 
live here fot ever, and that a better life will put 
an end to the troubles of this. If we were 
offered immortality on earth, who is there 


would accept ſo melancholy a gift? What re- 


ſource, what hope, what conſolation, would be 


left us againſt the rigour of fortune and the in- 


juſtice of mankind ? The ignorant, who foreſee 

nothing, are little ſenfible of the value of life, 
and are little afraid to loſe it: the enlightened 
and truly wife have in proſpect the poſſeſſions of 


- A future life of greater value, which they prefer 


to all thoſe of the preſent, It is only the vain 


; and 
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and ſuperficial pretenders to wiſdom, that 
in prolonging our views to the end of this 
life, and no farther, have done the moſt ef- 
ſential injury to mankind. The neceſſity 
of dying is, to a wiſe man, a reaſon for ſup- 
porting the painful incidents of life. -If 
we were not certain, ſome time or other to 


loſe. it, it would coft us too much in its pre- 


ſervation, | 


As to moral evils, they all depend on opi- 
nion except one, which is guilt, and that de- 
pends on ourſelves : our phyſical evils either de- 

_ firoy themſelves or us. Time or death are infal- 
Hble remedies: but we ſuffer ſo much the more 
by them in proportion as we are ignorant how 
to bear them, and torment ourſelyes juſt as much 
more, by endeavouring to cure our maladies, 
as we ſuffer in ſupporting them. Live accor- 
ding to nature, be patient and baniſh the phy- 
ficians : by this means you will not, indeed, ef. 
cape death, but you will feel its pangs but once; 
whereas otherwiſe it will be every day repreſent- 


G * 


ed to your troubled imagination, in all its hor- 
Tours; while the deluding art of medicine, in- 


ſtead of prolonging your days, will only rob 
you of their enjoyment. I would be glad to 
know of what real utility this art hath been to 
mankind. Some of thoſe it cures, it is true, 
might otherwiſe die ; but millions it has killed 
might otherwiſe have ſurvived their diſeaſes. 
Will a man of ſenſe ever put into ſuch a lot- 
. tery, where there are ſo many blanks to a 
prize? Surely, no. Let him bear what he 
a5 Ba 
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muſt ; but whether it be his fate to die or re- 
cover, let him live at leaſt as long as he can. 


All is folly and contradition in human af- 
fairs. We are more anxious about the preſer- 
vation of life, in proportion as it becomes leſs 
worthy our conſideration. Thus old men regret 
its loſs more than young; they are ynwilling to 
throw away the preparations they have been ſo 
long 'making to enjoy it. It is very cruel, at 
ſixty years of age, to be ſnatched away by 

death n we have begun to live. It is con- 
ceived that man hath a ſtrong propenſity to ſelf- 
preſervation, and this is true; but it is not ge- 
nerally perceived that this propenſity, ſuch as - 
we experience it, is the effect of education. 
Man, by nature, is ſolicitous about his preſerva- 
tion only as the means of it are in his power: 
when theſe are out of his reach, he lies down con- 
tented, and dies, without tormenting himſelf 
to no purpoſe, Thus the firſt principle of re- 
ſignation is inſtilled into us by nature. Sava- 
| beer and brutes, ſtruggle but little with death, 

ut expire without complaining. This natural 
principle being deſtroyed, others are to be de- 
duced from feaſon; but few know how to 
draw practical concluſions of this kind; their 
factitious reſignation being never ſo entire and 
compleat as the firſt, _ | 


That foreſight, which carries us beyond our» - 
ſelves, and often tranſports us in imagination to 
ſcenes we ſhall never arrive at, this it is which 
is the true ſource of all our miſeries. What 
phrenzy is it, in a being ſo tranſitory as man, 
to. 


hg 
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to keep always looking forward to a futurity that 
ſeldom arrives, and to negle& the preſent of 
which he is ſo certain! A phrenzy by ſo much 
the more fatal, as it increaſes with age, and 
as old men, always diſtruſtful, provident and 
covetous, had rather deny themſelves neceſſa- 
ries to-day than run the chance of wanting them 
an hundred years hence. Thus we lay hold. 
and are tenacious of every thing; time, place, 
perſons and circumſtances, all that is, or may 
be, becomes of conſequence to our welfare ; 
our own perſons are thus the leaſt part of our- 
ſelves. Every one expands himſelf, if I may fo 
ſay, over the face of the earth, and becomes 
ſuſceptible on every part of its extenſive ſurface, 
Is it to be wondered at that our evils ſhould 
multiply, and that we ſhould feel in all thoſe 
parts, wherein we are capable of being wound- 
ed? How many ſovereigns have been made un- 
happy by the loſs of countries they have never 
ſeen? How many merchants are required to 
trade to the Indies, to furniſh out the cries of 

Paris? : 


Is this nature which thus tranſports men ſo 
far from themſelves? Doth nature lay us under 
this dependance, to learn our deſtiny from o- 
. thers, and even ſometimes, be the laſt to hear 
of it: ſo that a man may die happy or miſera- 
ble, without knowing any thing at all of the 
matter ? I ſee a perſon ſprizhtly, gay, vigorous 
and in health; his countenance inſpiring joy, 
his looks denoting eaſe and contentment, in a 
word, the picture of ha pineſs: the poſt arrives, 
a letter is brought him, he looks on the addreſs, 


j | opens 
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opens and reads it: his countenance changes, 
he grows pale and falls motionleſs to the ground: 
when be comes to himſelf, he falls to weep 
ing, ſobbing and tearing his hair; he makes the 
air reſound with his exclamations, and ſeems 
agitated by the moſt terrible convulſions. Senſe - 
leſs man ! What harm can that piece of paper 


have done you? What member hath it diſſocat- 


d or broken? What grime hath it made you 
commit? In ſhort, what change hath it worked 


In yourſelf, to throw you into ſuch agitations ? | 


What if this letter had miſcarried, or had 


been thrown, by ſome charitable hand, into the 
fire? would not the loſs of this happy, and at the 
ſame time unhappy, mortal have been very 


problematical? His misfortune, - tho' he ha 


not heard of it, you. will ſay, had been never- 
theleſs real. Very well; but if he did not feel 
it, where was he in the mean time? His hap- 
pineſs, you will ſay, was only imaginary: I un- 
derſtand you: that is, health, eaſe, chearfulneſs, 
and content of mind, are only chimeras, 
We no longer exiſt where we are, but exiſt 
only where we are not, Is it worth while to be 
under ſuch fear of death, while thatin which we 
live remains behind us? Rt | 


Confine, O man, thy exiſtence within thy- 
ſelf, and thou wilt be no longer miſerable. Re- 
main in the place nature hath affigned you 
in the ſcale of beings: ſpurn not againſt the 

hard law. of neceſſiiy, or waſte, by your 
oppoſition, that ſtrength which heaven hath 
beſtowed on you, not to extend and pro- 
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long your exiſtence, but only to -preſerve it 
during its own time, and in its own manner. Your 


liberty, your power, extend as far as your na- 
tural faculties, and no farther 3 all the reſt is 
only flavery, illuſion and deceit. Authority 
itſelf is ſervile, when it is founded on opinion; 


for you depend on the prejudices of thoſe whom 
you govern by the force of prejudice. To go- 
vern them according to your own pleaſure, you 
| They 


muſt govern them agreeable to theirs, 


hate only to change their mode of thinking, 


and you will be obliged to change yours of 
acting. Thoſe who approach you, need only 


know how to influence the opinions of the peo- 
ple over whom you bear imaginary ſway, thoſe 


of the favourites by whom you are ſwayed, thoſe - 
of your family, or even of yourſelf; and your 


vizirs, courtiers, prieſts, ſoldiers, valets, and 
even children, if you ſhould reſemble 
Themiſtocles,“ will lead you like a child your- 
ſelf in the midſt of your legions. Do what you 
will; your actual authority will reach no farther, 
than your perſonal abilities, As ſoon as it be- 


comes neceſſary for 7 to ſee through the eyes 


others, your will alſo muſt be directed by 
theirs. My people are my ſubjects, you will 


* That little boy you ſee there, ſays Themiſto- 
cles, is the arbiter of all Greece ; for he governs my 


mother, my mother rules me, I the Athenians, and 


the Athenians all the other Greeks. What petty 
perſonages ſhould we oftea find governors of the 


greateſt empires, if from that of the ſovereign we 
gradually deſcended to the firſt hand that puts the 


lecret ſprings of _ government in motion | 


ſay 
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2 haughtily. Be it fo. But who are you? 


he ſubject of your miniſters: and your miniſ- 
ters, in turn, what are they? The ſubjects of 
their ſecretaries, clerks, and miſtreſſes, the ſer- 
vants of their very ſervants, Seize; uſurp eve 
things and then diſtribute gold by handfuls, os 
batteries and gibbets, make laws, proclaim 
cedicts, increaſe the number of your ſpies, ſol- 
diers, priſons and executioners; impotent! petty 
ſovereigns! What end will all this anſwer? You 
will be no better ſerved, no leſs plundered and 
deceived, and not a jot more abſolute. You 
will be ever ſaying, Such is our ſovereign will 
and pleafure,” and always doing the will 
and pleaſure of others, 


He only performs the actions of his own 
will, wha ſtands in no need of the aſſiſtance of 
others, to put his. deſigns in execution : and 
hence it follows that the greateſt of all bleſlings-is 
not authority, but liberty. A man, truly free, 
wills only what he is able to perform, and 
performs what he pleaſes. This is my fun- 
damental maxim. It need only be applied to 
a ſtate of infancy, and all the rules of educa- 
tion will naturally flow from it. 


Society has enervated man, not only by de- 
priving him of the privilege of exerting. his 
natural faculties, but particularly in rendering 
them inſufficient for his purpoſes. Hence it is 
that his deſires are increaſed with his weakneſs; 
and hence alſo we may ſee what is the weakneſs of 
a child compared with that ofa man. If man 
- is a powerful, and a child a feeble being, it is 
not becauſe the former has more abſolute 
firength than the latter, but becauſe he is _ 
| | | rally 
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rally capable of ſupplying his own wants, and 
the other is not. Men, therefore, ſhould be 
more reſolute, and children more capricious; 
by which I mean, the latter ſhould have a greater 


number of deſires that do not ariſe from real wants, 


and cannot be gratified without the aſſiſtance of 
others. ene 172 


I have given a reaſon for the weakneſs of a 
Rate of infancy. Nature hath provided for it, 
in the attachment of parents to their offspring. 
This attachment, however, may be carried to 
_ excels and is ſubject to great abuſe, Parents 
who live themſelves in a civilized ftate, intro- 
duce their children into the world too young, 


By increaſing the number of their wants, inſtead - 


of relieving, they augment the natural weak- 


neſs of infancy. hey augment it farther, in re- 
quiring more of a child than is required by na- 
ture; in ſubjecting to the will of the parent, 


the little ſtrength a child has to execute its on; 


and in converting into ſervility on both ſides the 
reciprocal dependance, adapted to the weakneſs 


of the one and the attachment of the other, 


A wiſe man knows and will keep his place: 
but a child is ignorant of his, and therefore can- 
not confine himfelf to it. There are a thou- 
. ſand avenues, through. which he will be apt to 
eſcape : it belongs to thoſe who have the care of 
his education, therefore, to prevent him ; a taſk, 
by the way, which is not very eaſy. He ſhould 
be neither treated as an irrational animal, nor as 
a man; but ſimply as a child : he ſhould be made 
ſenſible of bis weakneſs, but not Oy * 
uncr 
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ſtand in need of each other, we' become by that 
means weak and miſerable. N: 
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_ ſuffer by it; he ſhould be taught dependence and 


not merely obedience; he ſhould'be inſtructed to 
aſk, and not to command. He is in a ſtate of 
ſubmiſſion to others, only becauſe-of his wants, 
and becauſe they know better than himſelf what 


is good or hurtful for him. No one hath a right, 


not even the father of a child, to command it to 


do any thing that is uſeleſs. n 


© Before prejudice and cuſtom have altered our 
natural diſpoſitions, the happineſs of children as 
well as of men conſiſts in the exerciſe of their 
liberty ; but this liberty in the firſt is limited by 
their weakneſs. Whoſoever does what he will 


is happy, provided he is capable of doing it him- 


ſelf: this is the caſe with man in a ſtate of na- 
ture. But, though a man act as he pleaſes, yet 


If his deſires ſurpaſs his perſonal abilities, he is 
not happy; this is the caſe with children in the 


ſame ſtate. They enjoy, even in that of nature, 
but an imperfect liberty, reſembling that which 
men enjoy in a ſtate of civil ſociety. As we all 


ans v ature intended us 
to be men; the laws and cuſtoms of ſociety have 
reduced us to the condition of children, The 


rich, the great, the powerful, are all mere in- 


fants, who, ſeeing every one folicitous to relieve 
their miſery, deduce from thence'the moſt puerile 


vanity, and are proud of that ſervice and atten- 
dance which would not be paid them if they 
were compleatly men. 41 | 


Theſe conſiderations are of great importance, 


and may ſerve to account for all the contradic- 


tons 
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tions we meet with in the ſocial ſyſtem. Man 
is ſubjected by two kinds of dependence the firſt 
on circumſtances and things, which is that of 
nature; and the ſecond on men, Which is the 
effect of ſociety. The former being merely phy- 
ſical, is in no degree deſtruQive of liberty, nor pro- 
ductive of guilt: the latter, being unnatural and 
diſorderly “, is productive of all manner of vice, - 
and it is by means of this the maſter and the 
ſlave mutually corrupt each other. If there be 
any way to remedy this evil in ſociety, it is by 
ſubſtituting laws in the place of perſons, and to 
inveſt the general will, with a real power ſuperior 
to that of individuals. If the laws of nations, 
like thoſe of nature, were ſo fixed and invariable, 
as that no human force or art could alter them, 
our dependence on men would then become the 
ſame as that on circumſtances z we might unite, 
in a republican government, all the advantages 
of a ſtate of nature with thoſe of ſociety; to that 
liberty which preſerves man from falling into K 
vice, we might add that morality which raiſes him 
up to virtue. But this is not the caſe. +» 


Subject your child, therefore, only to a de- 
| pendance on circumſtances ; you will then fol- 
low the order of nature in the progreſs of his 
education. _ Oppoſe to his indiſcreet defires only 
- phyſical. obſtacles, or the inconveniencies natu- 

rally ariſing from the actions themſelves; theſe 

he will remember on a future occaſion : without 


la my Treatiſe on the Principles of Pali Tas , 


t is demonſtrated that the wills of individuals cannot 
be preſcribed or ſubjeQed by any ſyſtem of laws, 


forbid- 
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forbidding him to do ill, it is fufficient to pre- 
vent him. Experience and impotence only 
' ſhould lay. on him their poſitive commands: 
Give him nothing becauſe he defires it, but be- 
cauſe it is needful for him. Let him not know, 
that in doing your will he is obedient to you, 
nor that in doing his you are ſubſervient to him. 
Inſtil no ideas of command or obedience, but let 
him conceive both your actions and his own to be 
equally independent. Aſſiſt him when he ſtands 
in need of it, juſt ſo much as is neceſſary to make 
him free, but not imperious: thus, in receiving 
that aſſiſtance with a kind of humiliation, he will 
aſpire after that moment when he Thall be able ta 
do without it, and have the honour to ſerve him- 


In onder to ſtrengthen, and forward the body 


in its growth, nature employs various means, 
which ſhould never be thwarted, We ſhould 
never, for inſtance, oblige a child to ſtand ſtill, 
when it is defirous of running about; nor to 
walk about when it is propenſe to ſtand ſtill; If 
the diſpoſition of children is not ſpoiled by our 
own fault, they will never require any thing that 
is uſeleſs. Let them leap, run about, and make 
what noiſe they pleaſe. This is all the natural 
effect of the activity of their conſtitution, exert · 
ing itſelf to gather ſtrength: but we ought to 
diſtruſt every deſire which they are incapable of 
themſelves to gratify, and for which they are 
obliged to requeſt our aſſiſtance. We ſhould be 
very carefu] here to diſtinguiſh between the true, 
the phyſical want, and that of caprice, which 


— 
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ndw begins to ſhow itſelf, or that which ariſes 
only from the ſuperfluity before mentioned, 


a child cries for this thing or the ether. To 
this I will-only.add, that, when it is capable of 
expreſſing itſelf.in words, if it endeavours to en- 
force its demands by crying, in order to obtain 
its wants more ſpeedily, or to overcome a refu- 
ſal, it ought to be abſolutely and irrevocably de- 
nied When it deſires what is neceſſary, you 
ought to know and immediately comply with its 
requeſt : but to be induced, to do any thing by its 
tears, is to encourage it to cry; it is to teach 
it to doubt your good-will, and to think you are 
influenced more by importunity than benevo- 


tion, he will ſoon be. of a bad one; if he once 
thinks you compliant, he will ſoon grow obſti- 
nate. You ſhould comply with his requeſt im- 
mediately if you do not intend to refuſe it. 
Mortify -him not with frequent denials, but ne- 
ver revoke a refuſal once made him, N 


But above all things beware of teaching your 
child the ceremonious jargon of politeneſs, a ſet 
of phraſes which he employs, like magic ſyllables, 
to ſubject to his pleaſure every one that comes 
near him, and to obtain upon demand what- 
ever he defires. In the mode of education adopt - 
ed by the rich, their children never fail of bein 
rendered politely imperious, by being inſtrufted 
to make uſe of ſuch expreſſions as nobody chuſes 
to rcliit, Neither in voice nor manner have 


have already adviſed what is to be done when 


lence, Beware of this, for if your child once 
comes to imagine you are not of a good diſpoſi - 


they 


- 
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words, and not to be able to ſpeak otherwiſe 


they any thing ſuppliant about them: on the | 
© contrary, they are as arrogant, if not more fo, 
in their requeſts, than in their commands, inaſ- 


much as they are always more certain of being 


obeyed. One ſees immediately, that their i/ you 
pleaſe, means, it is pleaſe, and that their pray 


ſtands for do. Admirable politeneſs this, which 
teaches them only to pervert the meaning of 


than with the air of command [ 


For my part, who am leſs afraid Emilius 
ſhould prove clowniſh than inſolent, I had 


much rather tear him ſay in a ſuppliant tone, 


do ſo or ſo, than make uſe of a dictatorial pray, 
of you pleaſe. It is not the words he makes uſe 


of that is of ſo much conſequence, but the ac- 


Ne 8 25 he annexes to . 


Exceſſive ſeverity, as well as exceſſive indul- 
gence, ſhould be equally avoided. If you leave 
children to ſuffer, you expoſe their health, en- 


danger their lives, and make them aQually mi- 


ſerable; on the other hand, if you are too anxi- 
ous to prevent their being ſenſible of any kind 
of pain and inconvenience, you only pave their 
way to feel much greater; you enervate their 
conſtitutions, make them tender and effeminate; 


in a word, you remove them out of their ſitua- 
tion as men, into which they muſt hereafter re- 


turn in ſpite of all your ſolicitude. In order not 
to expoſe them to the few evils nature would 

infiet on them, you provide for them ma ny 

which they would otherwiſe never have ſuffere 
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It may here perhaps be objected, that I fall 
into the ſame error, for which I have reproached 
thoſe miſtaken parents, who ſacrifice the preſent 
happineſs of their children to the conſiderations 
of an uncertain or imaginary futurity. Not ſo: 
for my pupil will be ſufficiently indemnified for 
the ſlight inconveniencies he ſuffers, by the li- 
berty in which he is indulged. I ſee the neglect- 
ed little rogues ſometimes playing amidſt the 
ſnow, with their hands black and blue, and fo 
benumbed as hardly to be able to move their fin- 
gers. They may go, if they will, to the fire 
and warm themſelves ; yet this they refuſe to do, 
and if you ſhould compel them to it, they would 
ſuffer an hundred times more from your ſeverity 
than from that of the cold. Of what then do 
you complain? Do I make the child unhappy by 
expoſing him only to thoſe inconveniencies he 
chuſes to ſuffer? No. I make him happy for 
the preſent, by leaving him to enjoy his liberty; 
and prepare him for being ſo hereafter, by arm- 
ing him. againſt thoſe evils he muſt neceſſarily 
encounter. If it depended on his choice to be 
my pupil or yours, do you think he would hefi- 
tate a moment which to prefer? 


Can you conceive any being can be truly happy 
in circumſtances inconſiſtent with its conſtitu- 
tion? And is it not inconſiſtent with the conſti- 
tution of man to endeavour to exempt him from 
all the evils incident to his ſpecies? Yes, I will 
maintain it, that we are capacitated to experi- 
ence great - pleaſure only, by being inured to 
Aight pain; ſuch is the nature of man. If his 

8 phyſical 
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phyſical conſtitution be too vigorous, his moral 
conſtitution tends to depravity. The man who 


ſhould be ignorant of pain, would be a ſtranger 
alſo to the ſenſations of humanity, and the tender 


feelings of compaſſion for his ſpecies; his heart 


would be unſuſceptible of ſympathy; he would 
be unſocial, he would be a monſter among his 


fellow - creatures. 1 ” MN 


Would you know the moſt infallible way to 
make your child miſerable ? It is to accuſtom him 
to obtain every thing he deſires: for, thoſe deſires 
ſtill increaſing, from the facility of gratification; 
your incapacity to ſatisfy them muſt ſooner or 
later, reduce you to the neceſſity of à refuſal; 
and that refuſal, fo new and uncommon, will 


give him mote trouble than even the want of 


that which he deſires. From wanting your 
cane, he will proceed to your watch; he will 
next want the bird that flies in the air, the ſtar 


that glitters in the firmament; in ſhort, every 
| thing he ſees: nothing leſs than omnipotence 


would enable you to ſatisfy it. 


It is natural to man to regard every-thing, as 


bis own, which he has in his power. In this 


ſenſe, the principle of Hobbes is true, to a-cer- 


tain degree. Could we increaſe with our deſires 
the means of gratifying them, every one would 
- conceive himſelf the lord over all. The child, 


therefore, who needs only defire a thing to ob- 
tain it, is led naturally to imagine himſelf the 
proprietor of the univerſe : he looks upon all 
mankind as his ſlaves ; and when any thing is, 
at length, refuſed bim, he, who conceives — 
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| the impoſſibility of executing any of his com- 
mands, eſteems ſuch refuſal as an act of rebel - 


lion: all the reaſons, that be given him at an 
age incapable of reaſoning, appear to him only 
pretexts ; he ſees your ill- will through the Whole: 
the ſenſe of an imaginary injuſtice ſours his diſ- 


poſition, he begins to hate every body; and 


without ever thinking himſelf obliged by their 
complaiſance is enraged at their contradiction, 


Ho is it poſſible for me to conceive that a 
child, thus ſubject to be made the prey of the moſt 
icaſcible paſſions, can ever be happy Can he be 
happy ! a tyrant, that is at once the meaneſt of 
ſlaves, and the moſt miſerable of human beings !_ 


I have ſeen children, educated in this manner, 


who wanted their nurſe to overturn the houſe, 
by fetting her ſhoulder againſt it ; who would 
aſk for the weather cock on the top of the 
ſteeple; for a regiment in full march to ſtand 
ſtill that they might hear the drums; piere- 
ing the air with their cries, and refuſing to hear 
any thing that could be faid to them, if their 
requeſts, were not immediately complied. with. 
It is in vain you would, cn ſuch occaſions, en- 
deavour to  pacify them: their deſires, irritated 
by the facility with which they have uſually been 
ratified, are bent on impoſſibilities, whilſt 
they meet on every ſide with nothing but contra- 
dictions, obſtacles, ſufferings and ſorrow. Al: 
ways grumbling, fractious, and paſſionate, they 
paſs their time amidſt perpetual t ars and com- 
plaints: can theſe be ſuppoſed very happy in their 
ſituation? Imbecillity and authority united, gene- 
rate only folly and miſery. | 
Vor. I. G If 
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I theſe notions of tyranny and command 


make men miſerable in their infancy, how much 


more will they do ſo as they grow up, when the 
relations they ſtand in to others become more 


numerous and extenſive? Accuſtomed to ſee 


they be ſurprized, in entering on the world, to ſee 
every ans reſiſt their will, and to find themſelves 
oppreſſed by the weight of that univerſe, which 
they imagined they could move about at plea- 
ſure! Their puerile airs of infolence and vani- 


ty will only incur mortification, raillery, and 


contempt; they will have continual affronts to en- 
counter; cruel encounters. that will ſoon convince 


them, they neither know their circumſtances nor 


their abilities. Thus, finding themſelves un- 
equal to every thing, they will begin to think 
themſelves equal to nothing; diſguſted by fo 
many unexpected obſtacles, and ſo much mortified 
by contempt, they will hence become baſe, timid, 
and ſervile; falling as much below their capacity 
as they had been abſurdly educated above it, 


Let us recur, then, to our firſt rule. Nature 


hath conſtituted children to claim our love and 
aſſiſtance; but has ſhe made them to be obeyed 
and feared? Has ſhe given them a peremptory 
air, a ſevere look, a bold and menacing tone of 
voice, to render them formidable? I can compre - 


hend that the roaring of a lion may tetrify other 


animals, and that the ſight of him ſhould make 


them tremble; but if ever there was a ſight truly 


indecent, deteſtable and ridiculous, ſurely it 
| muſt be that of a teſpectable body of magiſtrates, 


with 


eyery thing give way to their deſires, how will 


a 
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with their preſident at their head, in their robes 

ol ſtate, proftrating themſelves before an infant 
in ſwaddling- clothes, and - addreffing him in a 
florid harangue, to the pompous terms of which 
he returns a moſt gracious anſwer, by whimper- 
{ng and bede wing his ſlabbering bib: 


If we conſiger the ſtate of childhood in itſelf, 
is there in the world a more feeble and helpleſy- 
being, more expoſed to the mercy of every thing 
about it, that hath more need of pity, aſſiſtance 
and protection, than an infant? Doth not even 
its innocent looks and engaging figure ſeem pe - 
culiarly calculated to intereſt in its favour all that 
approach it, and to induce them to ſuccour its 
weakneſs ? What then is more diſguſting, ane 
contrary to the nature of things, than to ſee a 
child, imperious and refractory, commanding 
every one that comes near it, and impudentlß 
uſurping the tone of a maſter over thoſe who have 
only to leave it, and it muſt periſh ? 


* r 
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On the other hand, who muſt not ſee that a 
child lies under ſo many reſtrictions on account 
of its natural weakneſs, as to acxnowlege it bar- 
$3 barous to add to this reſtraint that of our ca- 
prices, in depriving it of fo confined a liberty, 
which it can fo little abuſe, and is of ſo little uſe 
to itſelf, or to us, who take it away ? If thete be 
no object ſo deſerving contempt as an inſolent 
child, there is none ſo deſerving our compaſſion 
as a timid and baſhful one. Since woe enter, at 
the age of diſcretion, into public. ſlavery, why 
ſhould we be previouſly ſubjected to ꝓrivate ſer- 
vitude? Let us permit one moment at leaſt of 
G 2 human 
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human life to be exempted from that yoke which 
nature has not impoſed ; let us permit our child- 
ren the free exerciſe of that natural liberty which 


keeps at a diſtance, for ſome time at leaſt, thoſe 


vices which are contracted in the bondage of ſo- 
ciety. Let the advocates for ſeverity, then, on 
the one hand, and thoſe fond parents who are 
| Nlaves to their children, on the other, offer what 


frivolous objections they pleaſe; it is proper for 
them before they boaſt the excellence of their 
Own methods, to ſtudy that of nature, | 


But to return to practice. I have already ſaid 


your child ſhould obtain nothing merely becauſe 
he aſks for it, but becauſe he ſtands in need of 


it *; that he ſhould be made to do nothing out 


of obedience, but only out of neceſlity ; thus 
the words, command and obey, ſhould have no 


place in his dictionary, much leſs thoſe of duty 
and obligation; but thoſe of power, neceſſity, im- 
potence and reſtraint ought to ſtand forth in ca- 


pitals. Before children arrive at years of dif. 


cretion, they can form no ideas of moral beings - 
or ſocial relations; it is proper, therefore, to 


| » It ought to be obſerved, that as pain is often a 
neceſſity, ſo pleaſure is ſometimes a natural want, 


Children have, therefore, but one deſire only which | 


ſhould not be gratified, and this is the deſire of exact- 
ing obedience. Hence it follows, that in every thing 
they demand, it is the motive which excites them to 
make ſuch demand, which ought to engage our at- 
tention. Indulge them, as much as poſlible, in every 
thing which may give them real pleaſure 3 but con- 
ſtantly refuſe them what they require from motives of 
Caprice, or merely to exergiſe their authority. 
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avoid, as much as poſſible, the uſe of thoſe 
terms which expreſs them; leſt, if made ufe of in 
their hearing, children ſhould at firſt annex ideas 
to them, which afterwards it may be difficult to 
ſeparate. The firſt wrong idea that he forms, 
becomes the ſeed of error and of vice. It is to 
this firſt ſtep we ſhould give particular attention. 
Order it ſo, therefore, that white he continues 
to be affected only by ſenſible objects, all his 
ideas be confined to his ſenſations : let him per- 
ceive nothing but the material world about him: 
otherwiſe you may be aſſured, that, either he 
muſt herr you ſay nothing of the moral world at 
all, or he will form ſuch fantaſtic notions of in, 
as you will not be able to efface all the days of- 
his life. ROS 


Mr. Locke's maxim was to educate children 
by reaſoning with them; and it is that which is 
now moſt in vogue.” The ſucceſs of it, how- 
ever, doth not appear to recommend it; for my 
own part, I meet with no children fo filly and 
ridiculous as thoſe with whom ſo much argu- 
ment hath been held. Of all the faculties of 
man, that of reaſon, which is in fact only a 
compound of all the reſt, unfolds itſelf the lateſt, 
and with the greateſt difficulty : and yet this is 
what we would make uſe of, to develope the firſt 
and eaſieſt of them. The great end of a good edu- 
eation is to form a reaſonable man; and we pre- 
tend to educate a child by the means of reafen ! 
This is beginning where we ſhould leave off, 
and making an implement ofthe work we are about. 


If children were capable of reaſoning, they 
would ſtand in no need of education: but, in 
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to them ſo early a language they do not 
— we uſe them to content themſelves 
with words, to cavil at every thing that is ſaid 


to them, to think themſelves as — their maſ- 
ters, and to become petulant and captious : at 
| theſame time, whatever we imagine to obtain of 


them by reaſonable motives, is effected only by 


| thoſe of r n or e erer 


9 the leſſons of + mo- 
rality that have, or can be, formed for _—_ 


of children, to the following 1 


Moſtur. ; — 71 . 
You muſt not do ſo. 


oo "Y mauſt not I do fo? 
Maſter, - 
N its e, | 


| K 
Naughty! what ante naughty Þ 


| Maſter. 2 Y 3 * $2 
| Doing what you are forbid. phe 


And what ban i doing what one's 
forbid. . | 
Maſter. 
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; Maſter. _ 
bw | The harm is, you will be whipped for di: 
Sa 


Then wil do it ſo that — tall know 
X hy thing of the matter. 


Maſter. 


05 but you will be watched. 
Ah! but then I wil hide myſelf, _ 
Then yow will be examined. —  \ 
Then 1 will tell a fib, 
| | Maſlur. 
But you muſt not tell fibs. 
ch 
Why muſt not 17 
Mafter. 


Becauſe it is naughty, &c. 


G4 Thus 


enſorce it by flattery and promiſes. And thus 


— 
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Thus we go round the circle; and yet, if w we 
go out of it, the child underſtands us no longer. 


Are not theſe very uſeful inſtructions, think 
you? I ſhould be very curious to know what 


could be ſubſtituted in the place of this fine 


dialague. Locke himſelf would have certainly 
deen embarraſſed had he been aſked fo puzzling 


a queſtion. To diſtinguiſh between good and 
evil, to perceive the reaſons on which our mo- 


ral obligations are founded, is not the buſineſs, 
as it is not within the capacity, of a child. 


' Nature requires childevn to be children before 


they are men. By endeavouring to pervert:this 
order, we produce forward fruits, that have 
neither maturity nor taſte, and will not fail ſoon 


to wither or corrupt. Hence it is we have 


ſo many young . profeſſors and old children. 


Childhood hath its manner of ſeeing, perceiv- 


ing, and thinking, peculiar to itſelf ; nor is there 
any thing more abſurd than our being anxious 
10 ſubſtitute our own in its ſtead, © I would 
as ſoon require an infant to be five foot high, 
as a boy to have judgment at ten years of 
age. In fact, of what uſe would reaſon; be to 
him at that age? Reaſen is given us a check 


upon our power; a child has no need of ſuch | 
reſtraint. 


Nt 


In ſtriving to perſuade your ith to look | up- 


on obedience as their duty, you always add, 


to this pretended perſuaſion, the force of com- 
palſion or menace; or, what is ſtil] worſe, 


it 
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it is that, allured-by intereſt or conſtrained by 
violence, they affect to be convinced by reaſon. ' 


They ſee very well that to be obedient is ad- 


vantageous, and to be refractory hurtful, as ſoon as 
you yourſelf perceive either the one or the other. 
But, as you require nothing of them but what 
is diſagreeable, and, as. i is always diſagreeable 
to do the will of others, they conceal themſelves : 
+1 order to be at liberty to do their own ; per- 
ſuaded that, ſo long as their diſobedience is un- 
diſcovered, they are doing right; but very 1ea- 
dy to confeſs themſelves wrong when detected, 
for fear of ſeverer chaſtiſement. The rational 
principles of moral obligation are beyond their 
comprehenſion: there is not a man in the world 
capable of making them truly ſenſible of them; 
tho” the fear of puniſhment, the hope of par- 
don, importunity, and the perplexity of know 
ing what to ſay, draw from them the confeſſion 
required, and we imagine them convinced when 
they are only harraſſed and intimidated. | 


« ' . ” | | . 8 
The conſequence of all this is, that, in the 


firſt place, by impoling on them an obligation 


they are inſenſible of, you ſet them againſt your 
authority and alienate from you their affections; 
you teach them to diſſemble, lie and deceive, 
in order to extort rewards. or avoid puniſhment : 
and laſtly, by uſing them to conceal their real 
motives under apparent ones, you yourſelf fur- 
niſh them with the means of perpetually abu- 
ling you, of preventing your knowledge of the r 
true characters, and of amuſing ycu and every 
body elſe, occaſtonally, with empty words. 
The laws, you will 14 tho* obligatory in point 
$215 5 of 


of conſcience, uſe the fame means of feftraint 
with grown perſons. I confefs it: but what are 
theſe perſons but children ſpoiled in their edu- 
cation ? This is the very thing we ſhould en- 
deavour to prevent. Uſe force with children and 
argument with men; ſuch is the order of na- 
ture: the philoſopher ſtands in no need of legal 
dridtions. 5 ee 
) Freat your pupil according to his years: 
1 Put him at firſt into his place, and keep him 
i there ſo ſtrictly, that he may never afterwards ' 
| be tempted to go from it. Thus, before he 
may have learnt what prudence is, he wilt 
have practiſed the moſt important of all its 
leſſons. Never command him to do any 
thing in the world. Let him not even imagine 
you pretend to have any authority over him. 
Let him only be made ſenſible that he is weak 
and you are ſtrong; that, from your ſituation 
and his, he lies neceſſarily at your merey; Jet 
him know, let him learn to perceive this 
circumſtance ; let him early feel on his aſpiring 
creſt the hard yoke nature hath impoſed on man, 
the heavy yoke of neceſſity, under which every 
finite being muſt bow: let him ſee that ne- 
ceſſity in the nature and conſtitution of things, 
and not in the caprices * of mankind. The 
- bridle” of his reſtraint ſhould be force and 


We may be very certain that a child will think 
every injunction capricious that is contrary ta its own. 
| inclinations, and for which it ſees not a reaſon. 

Now a child ſees no manner of reaſon in any thing 
that conixadicts its own humour, 


it * _ * - not 


"Fe * 
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not authority. As to doing thoſe things from 
which he ought to abſtain, forbid him not, but 
prevent him, without explanation of argument: 
whatever 'you indulge him in, grant it to his 
firſt — without ſolicitation or entreaty, and 
particularly without making any conditions. 
Grant with pleaſure, and refuſe with relutances, 
but, I ſay again, let all your denials be irrevo- 
cable; let no importunity overcome your reſolu+ 
tion; let the 12 / once pronounced be as a brazert 
wall, againſt which when a child hath ſome few 
times exhauſted his ſtrength, without making any 
impreffion, he will never attempt to overthrow 
K again. 5 * 


By this method you will render his difpoſitiory 
patient, equal, reſigned and peaceable, even 
when he is not indulged in the purſuit of his 
own inclinations : for it is in the nature of mam 
to endure patiently the abſolute neceſſity of his 
circumſtances, but. not the capricious and evib 
diſpoſition of his fellow · creatures. It is all gone, 
is an anſwer againſt which a child never objects, 
atleaſt if it believes it true. Aſter all, it muſt 
be obſerved there is no mean to be preferved in 
our conduct in this particular; we muft either 
exact nothing of children at all, or ſubject them, 
at once, to the moſt perfect obedience, The 
worſt education in the world is that which keeps 
a child wavering between the will of the tutor 
and its own; and eternally diſputing which ot 
the two ſhall be maſter : I had an hundred times 
rather mine ſhould be always maſter. It is very 
ſtrange that, ever ſince mankind have taken it into 
their heads to trouble themſelves ſo much about 
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the education of children, they ſhould never have 
thought of any other inſtruments to effect their 
purpoſe than thoſe of emulation, . envy, 
pride, covetouſneſs and ſervile fear, all paſſions the 
moſt dangerous, the moſt apt to ferment, and 
the moſt proper to corrupt the ſoul, even before 
the body is formed. With every premature in- 
ſtruction we inſtil into the head, we implant a 
vice in the bottom of the heart. Senſeleſs pre- 
ceptors! thoſe who think they work wonders, 
by making children actually vicious, in order ta 
inſtruct them in the theory of virtue, and then 
gravely tell us, ſuch is man. Yes, ſuch, in- 
deed, is the man of your making. : 


Almoſt every method has been tried but one, 
and that the only one which can ſucceed, natural 
liberty duly regulated. - No one ought to under- 
take the education of a child who cannot conduct 
him at pleaſure, merely by the maxims of poſſibi- 
lity and impoſſibility. The ſphere of both being 


equally unknown to infancy, 7 be extended or 
contracted as we pleaſe. A ch. ld may be equally ex- 452 
Cited or reſtrained, by the fingle plea of neceſſity, ” 
without murmuring : he may be rendered pliant Jo” 

and docile by the force of circumſtance only, with- M 

out ever giving occaſion to ſow the ſeeds of vice in 1 
dis heart: for the paſſions will never be irti ated ſa tha 
long as they muſt be exerted without effect. rig 
Give your pupil no kind of verbal inſtructi- ma 
ons; he ſhould receive none but from experi- 2 f 
ence: inflict on him no kind of puniſhment, for no 
be knows not what it is to be in fault: require on 
bim never to aſk pardon, for he cannot offend ſel! 


you. As he is inſenſible of all moral obligati- Tl 
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on, he cannot do any thing morally evil, or that 
is deſerving of puniſhment or reprimand. 


I I foreſee the reader will be already frightened, 
if he judges of ſuch a child by his on; in this 
however, he is miſtaken. The conſtant” re- 
ſtraint in which you keep your pupils, irritates 
their vivacity ; the more they are reſtrained 
under your eye, the more turbulent they are 
when they eſcape from it; they muſt indemnify 
themſelves, when they can, for that ſevere con- 
finement you impoſe on them. Two ſcholars, 
broke looſe from a ſchool in town, will do more 
miſchief in a country village than all the boys 
in the pariſh. Shut up one of theſe young gen- 
tlemen with the ſon of à peaſant of the ſame 
age; and the firſt will have broke or turned all 
the moveables in the room topſy turvy, before 
the latter ſhould have ſtirred from his ſeat, 
What can be the reaſon of this, if the one be 
not in a hurry to abuſe his momentary liberty 

while the other, aceuſtomed to freedom, is not i 

any haſte to make uſe of it. And yet the chil- 
dren of peaſants, being frequently humoured 
and thwarted, are very far from being in that 
order in which I could with to ſee yours, 


Let us lay it down as an inconteſtable maxim 
that the firſt emotions of nature are always 
right: there is no original perverſity in the hy- 
man heart. I will venture to ſay, there is not 
a ſingle vice to be found there, that one could. 
not ſay how aid which way it entered, The 
only pa natural to man is the love of him- 
ſelf, or ſelt-love taken in an extenſive ſenſe. 
This paſſion conſidered in itlelf, or as relat:ve 
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to us, is good and uſeful, and, as it has no ne- 
ceſſary relation to any one elſe, it is in that 
reſpect naturally indifferent: it becomes good 
or evil, therefore, from our application of it, 
and the ſeveral relations we give it. Till the 
guide of ſelf. love, then, which is reaſon, ap- 

ars, a child ſhould do nothing merely becaufe 
| be is ſeen or heard, nothing from cauſes merely 
relative to others, but only thoſe things which 
nature requires and. inſtigates; and then he will 
never do wrong. = 


I don't mean that he will never do any miſ- 
chief, that he will never hurt himſelf, or per- 
haps break in pieces a valuable utenſil that may 
happen to be unluckily placed within his reach. 
He may do a great deal of harm without doing 
ill; becauſe the evil of the action depends on his 
intention to doe an injury, and he will be always 
free from ſuch intention. Should he not, and 
ſhould he once acquire an evil intention, he is al- 
ready ſpoiled; he is vicious almoſt beyond remedy. 


An aQion may be evil in the eyes of avarice 
that is not ſo in thoſe of reaſon. In leaving 
children at full liberty to play about as they pleaſe, 
it is proper to remove every thing out of their 
way that may render their agility or wantenneſs- 
expenſive ; thus nothing that is brittle and coft- 
yi ſhould be left within their reach. Let the 

rniture of their apartment be coarſe and ſolid; 
let them have no looking-glaſs, no china, nor 
other objects of luxury. As to my Emilius, whom 
I educate in the country, his chamber ſhall 
have nothing in it, whereby it may be diſtin- 
0 guiſhed 
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guiſhed from that of the meaneſt peaſant. To what 
purpoſe ſhould it be carefully ornamented, when 
he is to ſtay in it fo ſhort a time? But I for- 
get; he will himſelf decorate it after his own 
fancy; we ſhall fee preſently in what man- 
W | | | 


If, notwithſtanding your precaution,” your 
child ſhould commit ſome diforder, or break 
ſome piece of furniture, don't go to puniſh or rate 
him for your own negligence 3 don't let him 
hear from you a fingle word of reproach; let 
him not even perceive you are diſpleaſed, but 
act exactly in the fame manner as if it had broke 
by accident: in a word, you may think you have 
effected a great point, if you can prevail on 
yourſelf to ſay nothing about the matter.. 
May I venture here to lay down the greateſt, 
moſt important and moſt uſeful rule of educati- 
on? It is this, not to gain time, but to loſe it. 
The generality of readers will be ſo good as 
to excuſe my paradoxes; there is an abſolute 
neceſſity for them in making refl Aions: and, 
fay what you will, I had rather be remarkable 
for hunting after a paradox, than for being miſled 
by prejudice, The malt critical interval of human 
life is that between the hour of our birth and 
twelve years of age. This is the time where- 
in vice and error take root, without our bein 
poſſeſſed of any inſtrument to deſtroy them: an 
when the implement is found, they are fo _ 
grounded, that they are no longer to be eradi- 
cated. If children took a leap from their mo- 
ther's breaſt, and at once arrived at the age of _ 
n reaſon, 
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reaſon, the methods of education now uſually. 


taken with them would be very proper ; but ac- and f 
cording to the progreſs of nature they require this, 
thoſe which are very different. We ſhould not argui 
tamper with the mind, till it has acquired all to re 
its faculties: for it is impoſſible it ſhould perceive him 
the light we hold out to it while it is blind; the 
or that it ſhould purſue, over an immenſe plain early 
of ideas, that route which reaſon hath ſo ſlight. unde 
ly traced, as to be perceptible only to the ſharp- ſenſe 
eſt ſight. | 1 | his i 
The firſt part of education, therefote, ought Be 
to be purely negative. It conſiiis, neither in prev 
teaching virtue nor truth; but in guarding the him 
heart from vice and the mind from error. If forei 
you. could be content to do nothing yourſelf riſe 
and could prevent any thing being done by goo- 
others, if you could bring up your pupil heal- ligh 
thy and robuſt to the age of twelve years, with- an 2 
out his being able to diſtinguiſh. his right hand. van 
from his left, the eyes of his underſtanding, * 
would be open to reaſon. at your firſt leſſon; ſhot 
void both of habit and prejudice, his .paſſions: thet 
would not operate againſt your endeavours; and 7 


he would become under proper inſtructions the 
wiſeſt of men. It is thus, by attempting no- 
thing in the beginning, you might produce a 
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prodigy of education, 


Tanke the road directly oppoſite to that which 

( is in uſe, and you will almoſt always do right. As 

- wethink it notenough children ſhould be children, 
but it is expected they ſhould be maſters of arts; 

ſo fathers and preceptors think they can never 

dave tco many checks, corrections, reprimands, 

| 9 menaces, 
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menaces, promiſes, inſtructions, fair ſpeeches, 
and fine arguments. You will a& wiſer than all 


this, by being reaſonable yourſelf, and never 


arguing with your child, particularly in ſtriving 
to reconcile him to 'what he diſlikes: for to uſe 
him to reaſon only upon diſagreeable ſubjeAs, is 
the way to diſguſt him, and bring argument 
early into diſcredit with a mind incapable of 


underſtanding it. Exerciſe his corporeal organs, 


ſenſcs and faculties as much as you pleaſe, but keep 


his intellectual ones inactive as long as poſſible. 


Be cautious of all the ſentiments he. acquires 
previous to the judgment, which ſhould enable 
him to ſcrutinize them. Prevent or reſtrain all 
foreign impreſſions; and, in order to hinder the 
riſe of evil, be not in too great a hurry to inſtill 
good; for it is only ſuch when the mind is en- 
lightened by reaſon. Look upon every delay as 
an advantage; it is gaining a great deal to ad- 
vance without loſing any thing: let the infancy 


of children therefore have time to ripen, In. 


ſhort, whatever inſtruction is neceſſary for 
them, take care not to give it them to-day, if 


it may be deferred without danger till to-mor- 


row. 


Another conſideration which confirms the 
utility of this method, is the particular genius 
of the child, which ought to be known before it 
can be judged what moral regimen is beſt ad- 
apted to it, Every mind hath its peculiar turn, 
according to which it ought to be educated z 
and it is of very material conſequence to our en- 
deavours, that it be educated according to that turn 
and not to any other. The prudent governor will, 
watch a long time the workings of nature, will 

| obſerve 
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obſerve his pupil well before he ſpeaks the firft 
word to him: leave then his natural character at 
liberty to unfold itſelf; lay it under no re- 
ſtraint whatever, that it may be the better laid 
open to view. Do you think the time loſt in 
which a child is thus left at liberty? Quite the 
contrary ; it will be ſo beſt employed: for, is it 
not thus you yourſelf learn to huſband time ſtill 
more precious ? If you ſet about any thing, be- 

6 you know in what manner to ad, you pro- 
ceed at random: liable to miſtake, you are fre- 
quently obliged to undo what is done ; and find 
ſelves farther from the end deſigned than 
f-you had been leſs precipitate to begin the 
work. Act not like the miſer, who loſes much 


becauſe he is unwilling to loſe a little; but ſa- 


crifce in infancy that time which you will re- 
gain with uſury in a more advanced age. R 
prudent phyfician does not go blundering to pre- 
ſeribe, at firſt ſight of the ſick; he enquires firſt 
Into the teniperament and circumftances of the 
— and then adapts his preſcription to them: 

begins late to adminiſter his remedies, and 
henee effects a cure; while the precipitate phy- 
fician infallibly kills. ; * 22 


But where, will it be ſaid, muſt we place an 


infant thus to be educated as an inſenſible being, 
as a mere automaton ? Shall we take him to the. 
world in the moon, or to ſome deſart iſland ? 
| Shall we feparate him from the reſt of his 
ſpecies; will he not, if in the world, have be- 
fore him continually the proſpect and example 
of the paſſions of others? Will he never meet 
in company with children of his own age! we 
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he not ſee his parents, bis neighbours, his nurſe, 
his governeſs, his ſervant, and at laſt his ge K 


himſelf, who after all will be no angel? This ob- 
jection is reaſonable and ſolid. have I told 
you the natural education of a child was an eaſy 
undertaking ? Is it my fault, ye men of ſociety ! 
that you have made every thing which is right 
fo difficult to be put in execution? I perceive 
the difficulties, I acknowledge them; and per- 
haps they are inſurmountable. It is, bowever, 
certain that, by endeavouring to obviate them, 
we may ſucceed to a certain degree. I only take 

upon me to point out the end we ſhould aim at: 

J don't affirm it is poſſible to reach it; but 
I affirm that he who approaches the neareſt this 

end hath ſucceeded the beſt. heath 


One thing, however, is to be remembered; 
and this is, "before any one undertakes to form 
a man, it is proper he ſhould be formed ſuch |. 
himſelf; it is proper he ſhould find in himſelf 
the model he propoſes to imitate. While a 
child is as yet without knowledge, there is _ 
to prepare every thing that approaches him, an 
to introduce to his firſt obſeryations thoſe ob- 
proper for him to ſee. Render 
yourſelf reſpeRable to all: begin by making 
yourſelf beloved, ſo ſhall every one be deſirous 
to pleaſe you. You will never be maſter over your 


pupil, if you are not maſter of all thoſe about 


him : nor will your authority be of any ſervice, 
if it be not n It will 
be to no purpoſe to empty your purſe, or give 
your money away by handſuls; I never knew 
money make any one beloved. It is doubtleſs. 
B. ͤ tn @ 1, wrong 
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wrong to becovetous and niggardly, and to content Mate var 
- ourſelves with lamenting the miſerable objects we ¶ieductiv 
might relieve ; but you may in vain open your the vice 
coffers ; if you do not alſo open your heart, the ¶guiſe, 


hearts of others will remain till ſhut againſt you. Was are 1 
It is your time, your care, your affections, it is 

yourſelf you muſt give; for otherwiſe do what Beſi 
you will, it will always be remarked that your tion, b. 
money is not you. There are inſtances of con- that m 


cern and benevolence which have a greater effect, Wration, 
and are really more uſeſul than all pecuniary Wwith t! 
gifts. How many of the unfortunate, and of the {Wpany t 


ſick, have more need of conſolation than alms! nerall) 
How many are there of the oppreſſed whom pro- would 
tection would ſerve more than money ! Recon» turn b 
cile thoſe who are. at - variance, prevent law» W ſuch : 
ſuits; bring children to a ſenſe of their duty, W they f 
and parents to that of indulgence;. promote 
happy marriages ; oppoſe oppreſſion; ſpare not 
the credit and-intereſt of your pupil's family, in 
favour' of the poor and helpleſs to whom juſtice 


is refuſed, or whom wealth overpowers. Declare Fo 
mon - boldly the protector of the unhappy» child. 
juſt, humane, and beneficent. Do not only WM they | 
give alms, but perform the deeds of charity: KW them 
Acts of merey and compaſſion relieve more evils I© danti: 
than money. Love others and they will love Ming i. 
you; ſerve them and they will ſerve you; be a twen 
father to them, and they will be your children, _ 
; 14 2 d LTrogc4 effec 
Here preſents itſelf, alſo, another reaſon for that 
educating Emilius in the country, at a diſtance foun 
from the mob of ſervants, who, excepting their IM you 
maſters, are the vileſt of mankind ; at a diſtance take 


ſrom the deteſtable manners of the town, which, thei1 
are 


it 
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ate varniſhed over fo ſpeciouſly as to become 
eductive and contagious to children; whereas 

the vices of the peaſants, groſs and without diſ- 

guiſe, are more apt to diſguſt than ſeduce ſuch - 
as are not intereſted in their imitation, © 


A a 


Beſides this, a tutor would, in ſuch a fitua- 
tion, be more compleatly maſter over the objects 
that might be preſented to his pupil; his repu- 

ation, his diſcourſe, his example would carry 
with them an authority that would not accom- | 
pany them in town: By rendering himſelf ge- * 
nerally uſeful in his neighbourhood, every one 
would be eager to oblige him, to merit in rer. 0 
turn his eſteem, and to appear before his pupil | 
ſuch as he himſelf in fact would wiſh; and tho“ 

they ſhould not be corrected of their vices, they g 
would abſtain from the public ſcandal of them; | 
which is all that is required for our preſent | 
Murpoſe. a ” 
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Forbear to charge your own faults on others: 
children are leſs corrupted by the ill examples 
they ſee than by the wrong precepts you teach 
them. Always moralizing, ſententious and pe- 
dantic, for one idea that you give them, think- 
ing it a good one, you inſtill at the ſame time 
twenty others that are good for nothing: full of | 
what paſſes in your own head, you ſee not the 
effect it produces in thoſe of your pupils. Amidit | 
that profuſion of words, with which you con- | 
found and weary them out in your ſermons, do 

you think there are none whoſe meaning they 
take wiong ? Do you think they do not make 
their own comments on your diffule — } 
an 


once he gains this advantage, an 
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knowledge of good 


little ſyſtem of theit own, © oppoſe: to er 
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Liſten but to one of theſe young gentlemen 


who have been thus lectured; let him talk, aſk 


queſtions, ; and run on at'pleafare ; you will be 
furprined. to find what a ſtrange. 


all you have ſaid, perverts every thing; he will 
tire out your patience and almoſt diſtract you 


unforeſeen and unthought of objections. Thus | 


will he reduce you to filence; or to impoſe 


ſilence on him; and what can he think of the 


— of-a-mas- who loves talkin ſo much ? If 
is ſenſible of 
it, adieu to education; all is at an end at once, 


be will no longer ſeck opportunities to inſtruct 
himſelſ, but the means of refuting you. 


Ye zealous tutors, be plain, therefore, A. 
creet and reſetved; be never in haſte to act, 


unleſs it be to prevent the action others. 
Again, I. repeat it, put off your good inſtrucli- 


ons, if poſſible, for fear of ineulcating bad ones. 


This earth was conſtituted by nature to be the 


firſt paradiſe of man: beware of acting the part 
of the tempter, in corrupting innocence by the 
and evil. As you cannot pre- 


vent children from inſtructing themſelves by ex- 


ternal examples, confine your ſolicitude to the 


imprinting thoſe examples on their minds in 


the form beſt adapted to their n 


Violent 


and that they do not find means to Ps up a 


turn your fine 
reaſonings have taken in his mind: he confounds 


whict 
contr: 
paſſio1 
Don't 


prope; 
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Violent paſſions produce a great effect on a 
hild who is witneſs of them, becauſe. their 
arks are ſtriking and command attention. 
Anger in particular is ſo boiſterous in its expreſ-, 
ſions, that it is impoſſible not to perceive it 
when near at hand. Tou will aſk, perhaps, if 
his does not afford a fine opportunity for. a: 
dedagogue to make an excellent diſcourſe. No. 
No excellent diſcourſe at all; not a word ſhauld. 
be ſaid on the occaſion. Let the child only be 
a witneſs, to the ſcene; he will be too much 
ſurprized at the fight not to.aſk you the mean- 
ing of it. Your anſwer is very ſimple, and. na - 
turally ariſes from the very objects that ſtrike 
his ſenſes, He ſees an inflamed; countenance,,, 
ſparkling eyes, menacing geſtures ; he hears vi- 
olent exclamations; all ſigns that the body is 
out of order. Tell him therefore, ſerioufly, | 
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and without appearance of affectation, the: poor 


{. man is taken ſuddenly ill; that he is ſeized with 
2, Ja fit of an ague. You. may hence take occa- 
. ſion to give bim, in ſew words, a general 
i- notion of diſeaſes and their effects: for theſe, 
3, depend immediately on nature, and form 
e one of thoſe, chains, by which he: ſhould per- 
rt Neeive him(elf bound to the immoveable weight 
of neceſſity. | ® | 


a 


Is it not probable that from this notion, 
which is far from being a falſe one, he may. 
contract an early repugnance to all exceſs of 
paſſion, which he would regard as a diſtemper ? 
Don't you think, at leaſt, that ſuch a notion, 
properly inculcated, might produce as ſalutary 

an 
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an effect as a tedious moral ſermon? The fu- 
ture advantages attached to this notion alſo 
are not inconſiderable; as you are thereby au- 
thorized, if there ſhould be occaſion for it, to 
treat a fratious child as if he were ſick; to 
confine him to his chamber, or even to his bed, 
if needful, and to preſcribe him a ſtrift regimen: 
by which means, he will become afraid of theſe 
growing vices, and will look upon them as odi- 
eus and formidable; without ever regarding the 
ſeverity you are obliged to make uſe of, in or- 
der to cure him of them, in the light of a 
puniſhment. Should it ſo happen, - alſo, that 
you yourſelf, in ſome unguarded moment, ſhould 
depart from that temperance and -moderation 
which it ſhould be your conſtant ſtudy to main- 
tain, you need not ſeek to diſguiſe your error; 
but apologize, for ſuch ſally of your paſſion, by 
frankly telling him, with a tender reproach, that 
he hath made you very ill. | 


It is further to be obſerved, as a matter of great 
conſequence, that none of thoſe ſimple and inge- 
nuous expreffions, which may give a child an idea 
of the ignorance in which he is educated, ſhould 
be taken notice of and repeated in his hearing. 
An indiſcreet fit of laughter in a byſtander might 
diſconcert all that you had been doing for ſix 
months, and do him an irreparable injury per- 
haps all his life time. I cannot too often re- 


peat, that to be maſter of a child, it is neceſſary 
to be maſter of one's ſelf. 1 conceive my young 
_ Emilius to be preſent at a furious ſcolding- 
bout between two ſemale neighbours; and that 
going up to the moſt violent, he ſays to her, 

| in 
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in a tone of compaſſion : God woman, you are 
extremely ill; I am very ſorry for it. This in- 
ſtance of ſimplicity would undoubtedly have its 
effect on the ſpectators, if not on the actreſſes 
themſelves. Without either ſmiling, chiding or 
commending him, however, I take him inſtant- 
ly away, before he perceives that effect, at leaſt 
before he can have time to reflect on it; and, 
by diverting his mind to other objects, ſoon drive 
it entirely out of his mind, - = 

My deſign is not to be circumſtantial on 
every occaſion z but only to lay down general 
maxims, and illuſtrate what is difficult by ex- 
amples. I hold it to be impoſſible to bring 
up à child in the midſt of ſociety, to the age 
of twelve years, without giving him ſome idea 
of the relations between man and man, and of 
the morality of human actions. It is ſufficient, 
therefore to defer inſtructing him in theſe neceſ- 
ſary notions as long as poſſible; and that, when 
it becomes abſolutely requiſite, ſuch inſtrudion 
be confined to objects of preſent utility; being 
calculated only to prevent his thinking himſelf 
at liberty to do what he pleaſes. There are 
children of diſpoſitions ſo mild and conformable, 
that they may be conducted very far without 
danger, in their primitive innocence : but there 
are others ſo ſtubborn and violent, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to make men of them as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, that we may not be obliged to chain them 
up, as too unruly for children, 


The firſt obligations we lie under, reſpe&t | 
ourſelves : our primary ſentiments centre in our 
. 1 H own n 
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own exiſtence ; all our natural emotions, at firſt, - 


relating to ſelf preſervation. Hence, our fiſt 
ſenſe of juſtice ariſes not from what we owe to 


others, but from what is due from them to us; 


a a circumſtance which manifeſts another blunder 


in the common methods of education; wherein, 
by talking to children of their duties inſtead of 
their claims, we begin by telling them the re- 
verſe of what we ought to do, by endeavourin 

to inculcate what they cannot n 
of courſe that in which they cannot be intereſt- 


ed. If I had, therefore, the direction of one of 
thoſe children juſt ſpoken of, I ſhould ſay to 
myſelf, a child ſtrives not ſo much to gain the 


maſtery over perſons * as over things; and he will 
ſoon learn from experience to reſpect thoſe of 
the former who are ſuperior to him in {trength 
and years, whereas the latter cannot ſtand up 


in defence of themſelves. The firſt notion to 


be given ſuch a child is leſs that of liberty 
than of property; and in order to give him 


We ſhould never permit a child to play with 


grown perſons in the ſame manner as with his infe- 
riors, nor even as with his equals. If he ſhould 
ever ſtrike any one in earneſt tho? it were a footboy 
or the meanelt ſervant, let them always return his 


' blows with intereſt, and in ſuch a manner as to 


make him take heed how he ſtrikes them again, I 
remember to-have ſeen many an imprudent governeſs 
encourage the anger of children; exciting them to 


ſtrike others, and even herſclf, while ſhe laughed at 


their feeble attempts; not thinking that ſuch at- 
tempts were intentional murders in the little creature, 


Whoſe blows would have been fatal had its ſtrength 


been equal to its fury. | 
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7 that idea, it is neceſſary he ſhould become the 
4 proprietor of ſomething. Lo tell him of his 
| cloaths, his furniture and his  play-tbings, _ is 
ſaying nothing; | becauſe altho* ſuch things are 
at his diſpoſal, yet he knows not how, or why, 
he is poſſeſſed of them. Too tell him they are 
his, becauſe they are given to him, is to juſt 
as little purpoſe; for, in order to give them to 
him, ſomebody muſt have a prior right to them; 
and it is the prineiple of property itſelf which 
we want to explain to him. Add to this, that a 
gift betokens a convention or agreement be- 
tween the parties, and a child cannot be made 
to comprehend the nature of a convention *. 
I beg my readers will remark that, in this ex- 
ample, as well as in a thouſand others, we 
might fancy ourſelves giving excellent inſtruc- 
tions to children, while at the ſame time, we were 
only filling their heads with words that con- 
veyed no meaning. | 
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It is our buſineſs to recur to the origin and 
foundation of property; for thence our firſt 
ideas thereof ſhould ariſe. My pupil, living in 
the country, -has of courſe acquired ſome little 
notion of huſbandry; to this end he wanted 
only obſervation and leiſure, both which he 
poſſeſſed, It is natural to people of all 


This is the reaſon that children want to have 
thoſe things again which they give away, and cry 
when they are not returned to them. This, howe- 
ver, is not the caſe when they come to know the 
nature of a gift: they are then only more circum- 
ſpeR and cautious of what they give away, 
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ages, and more particularly to children, to wiſn 
to ſhew ſigns of their power and activity, and 
to exert themſelves in the imitation, creation 
and production of things. Emilius has not 
twice ſeen: the gardener ſow, and raiſe beans and 
peaſe, and he has already conceived a ſtrong 
.defire to become a gardener, TE : 


Agreeable to the principles already efabliſhed, 
I oppoſe not his inclination; on the contrary, 
I encourage him in it, ſecond his deſign, and 
Work along with him, not merely to pleaſe 
him, but myſelf; at leaſt I make him think 
ſo. Thus am I become a gardener's labourer, 
and, as my pupil wants ſtrength to handle the 
ſpade, am contented to turn up the ſoil for him. 
He takes poſſeſſion of it by planting a bean; a 
poſſeſſion certainly as ſacred and reſpectable as 
Nunes Balbao took of South America, in the 
name of the king of Spain, by planting his 
MNandard on the coaſt of the South Sea. 


We come every day to water our beans, and 
dee them with great pleaſure come out of the 
ground. At the ſame time, I increaſe the ſa- 
tisfaction of my pupil by informing him that 
this little ſpot belongs to him; explaining the 
nature of his property therein, by repreſenting 
to him that he hath ſpent his time, his trouble, 
and in ſhort employed his whole perſon in the 
cultivation; that he has as much right to reclaim 
the produce thereof from any perſon. whatever, 
as to wreſt his arm out of the hands of any one 
Who would retain it againſt his conſent, 
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Having thus made him ſenſible of his right to- 

the produce of his labour, he comes on a fine 
day, as uſual, to water his riſing plants; when, 
behold, his beans are all torn up by the roots, 
the ground turned up, and the place hardly to be 
known. What a ſight! what cauſe of afflic- 
tion is here ! His boſom ſwells with grief and in- 
dignation. Alas! he eries, what is become of 
my labour and pains, the fruit of all my toil 
and induſtry? Who hath deprived me of my pro- 
perty ? Who hath taken away my beans? Thus, 
venting his exclamations at his firſt ſenſe of in- 

Juſtice, he ſheds a flood of tears, and fills the 
air with his cries and complaints. In the mean 

time, I take part. in his diſtreſs, and endeavour 
to find out the author of the miſchief, This is 
found to be the gargener, who is immediately 
fent for. | | 


” 
* . 
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Here again is poor Emilius deceived in his 
expectations; the gardener, underſtanding our 
complaint, begins to complain louder than we. 
So! Gentlemen, it is you I find that have de- 
ſtroyed my fine melons with your pretended gar- 
dening. Did you not know that I had ſown 
fome choice Malteſe melon- ſeed on that very 
ſpot, which you dug up in order to plant your 
worthleſs beans? Yes, —the ſeeds were given me 
as a Curioſity, and I was in hopes to regale you 
daintily with the fruit when it became ripe. * 
But you have deſtroyed the plants juſt peeping 
out of the ground, and have not only done me” 
an irreparable injury, but have deprived your- 
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ſelves of the pleaſure of taſting the moſt exqui- 
ſite melons in the world. 


Reuſſear. : 


Forgive us honeſt Robert; we did not know 
that you had beſtowed your toil and pains on 
that ſpot. I ſee that we have been to blame, in 
ſpoiling your work: but we will ſend for ſome 
other ſeed, to ſupply the place of that we have 
dug up; * will take care, when we go to 
digging again, that bay hath been at work 
there belore us, | 


3 1 | Nobert. | 


Then you may throw aſide your tools, gen- 
tlemen; for there is no ground lies here uncul- 
tivated. For my part, I labour on the ſoil my 
ſather improved before me; and my neighbours 
do the ſame ; fo that all the land you (ce, has 

deen occupied long ago. 


Emilius. 


- Then, ne muſt be a good deal of melon- 
4 Werele Mr. Robert. 


Robert. , 

Excuſes me there, young gentleman: we do 

not often meet with ſuch wild little gardeners as 

u. With us, nobody meddles with another's 

arden ; but has a regard to the fruits of 

s labour, in order to _ oy of his 
orn. 

E milius. 
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85 Emiliut. 
Well, but what muſt I do? 1 have no gat- 
den. F 
4 | Wc Robert, 
in That s nothing to me, I aſſure you, if you 
40 ſpoil mine, you ſhall walk in it no. more: for, 
* take notice, I will not throw my time and la- 
tO .bour away. 
ic 
Ron ſſeau. : 
No, that would be unreaſonable; but cannot 
we ſomehow accommodate this matter? What 
* if our friend Robert was to allot us a corner of 
1 his garden to ourſelves, on condition of ſharing 
ul with us in the produce of it, F 
| 1 SY 1 
* e Robert. vp F 
That I will do, without conditions: but, 're- 
member that I ſhall dig up your beans if you 
4 meddle with my melons, 
| In this ſpecimen, of the manner of implanting 
the firſt ” notions of moral principles in the 
minds of children, it is obſervable how naturally 
lo the idea of property refers to the right of the-firſt 
ay - occupier. ', This method is plain, ard fimple, 
r and 2grecable to the capacity of a child. Hav- 
of ing given my pupil thus an idea of the right f 


is property, and after that of exchanging poſieſſion, 
ſhould not let him go above one _ farther 

14. beſore I ſtopt him quite ſhort. ; 
H 4 It 
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or what is done to them. 


de may put yourſelf; but contrive ſo that he 
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It is to be obſerved here that my inſtructions 


on this head, which in theory are laid down in 


two or three pages, may take up a whole year 
to put in practice; for in the purſuit of moral 
ideas we cannot advance too ſlow nor tread too 
ſecurely. Think of this 'example, ye young 
preceptors; and remember that your lectures 


mould always conſiſt rather of action than diſ- 


courſe; for children eaſily forget what they ſay, 
as well as what is ſaid; but not what they do, 


Inſtructions of this kind ſhould be given, as 
I before obſerved, either ſooner or later, ac- 


_ cording as the mild or turbulent diſpoſition of 


the child may render them neceſſary, Their 


vtility is obvious to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver, 


To omit nothing, however, of importance on a 
difficult ſubject, I ſhall give another example. 


Vour child, I will ſuppoſe, is ſo rude and 
boiſterous as to ſpoil every thing he lays his 
hands on. Be not angry with him; but remove 
what you are fearful of his ſpoiling, out of his 
reach. If he break the utenſils which he ſtands 
in daily need of, be not in haſte to give him 
others: but let him experience the want of 


them. If he break the windows of his ap- 


partment, let the wind blow day and night in 
upon him, without troubling yourſelf about his 


catching cold; for it is better he ſhould catch 


cold, than be indulged in ſuch frantic airs: ne- 
ver complain of the inconveniencies to which 


may 
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may be the firſt to feel their effects. After ſome 


time, indeed, you may have your windows 
mended ; but without ſaying any thing to him: 
and ſhould he break them again, change your 
method. In that caſe ' ſay to him, very coldly, 
and without putting yourſelf into a paſſion, 'Theſe- 
windows are mine; I took care to have them 
placed there, and will prevent their being broke, 
by ſhutting you up in a dark room where there 
are no windows to break. At the novelty of 
this proceeding, he will begin to ery and ftormz: 
nobody, however, muſt ſeem to hear him. On 
this, he will ſoon change his tone, to the mild- 
er notes of ſighs and complaint. At. this time, 
let one of the ſervants paſs by accidentally,. of 
whom he will doubtleſs beg his deliverance. 
Without any other pretence, however, the ſer- 
vant ſhould be directed to ſay, I have alſo win»- | 
dows to preſerve, and then walk away. In ſhort, © 
after the child ſhould have remained there ſome 
hours, long enough to tire him heartily, and 
make him remember it, ſomebody ſhould ſuggeſt 
to him the making you a propoſal to ſet him at 
liberty, on condition of his breaking no more 
windows. He would deſire no better terms, 
and accordingly would ſend for you come to hm. 
You ſhould go, and hear his propoſal, which: 
being made, you ſhould inſtantly accept of it; 
obſerving that it was a prudent: thought, and 
that it was a pity he did not hit on it ſooner, 
as you would both have been gainers by it. Your 
ſhould then, without requiring any proteſtation or 
verbal confirmation of his promiſe, ſalute him in 
the moſt friendly manner, and lead him immedi- 
ately. to your apartment; regarding the agree- 
* Hs5 ment: 


of a child, by the force of its utility, his innate ſenſe 
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ment made between you as ſacred and inviol. 
able as if atteſted on oath. What an idea, do 
you think he will deduce from this procedure, of 
the faith and utility of engagements? I am much 
miſtaken if there be a child in the world, not 
already quite ſpoiled, who could withſtand ſuch 
proceeding, or would wilfully break a window 
ever afterward s. | 1 


Me enter now on the moral world. Behold 
the opening to vice: with our ſenſe of mutual 
conventions and reciprocal duties ariſe falſhood 
and deceit. No ſooner do we find ourſelves ca- 
pable of doing what we ought not to do, than 
we are prompted to conceal our having done 


Were even the 45 we are under to per- 
form our promiſes, not ſo firmly rooted in the mind 


of right and wrong, juſt now beginning to exert itſelf, | 
would ſoon impoſe it on him as a dictate of conſcience. | 
This is the internal ſource of all moral prin- 
ciple; and, in order to diſplay itſelf, waits only for 
the acquirement of that knowledge which is neceſſa- 
y for it to work upon. The dictates of conſcience 
are not inculcated by man, but engraven in the heart 

by the author of af juſtice, Deprive man of the 
original laws of mutual convention, with the obliga- 
tions they impoſe, and every thing is vain and de- 
luſive in human ſociety : he who is not obliged by 
his own intereſt to keep his promiſe, is no more 
obliged than if he had not promiſed at all; or at moſt, 
is no more bound than a gamſter, who, by taking 
the odds at play, knows how 1n any caſe to bring 
_- himſelf off. "This principle is of the laſt importance, 
and deſerves to be well conſidered ; for it is here 

that man begins to act in contradiction to himſelf. 
el. . a whay 
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what we ought not to have done. When in- 
tereſt induces us to promiſe, intereſt in a great- 
er degree tempts us to violate that promiſe; all 
that is required is to do it with impunity. The 
reſource is natural; we endeavour to hide our 
actions, and todeceive by our words. Not being 
able to prevent vice, we are already in the circum» 
ſtances of puniſhing it: hence ariſe the miſeries 
of human life which take root in our errors. 


I have already ſaid enough to give the reader 
to underſtand, that I would never have puniſh» 
ment inflicted on children as a puniſhment z but 
that it ſhould be made to follow as a natural con+ 
ſequence of their miſdeeds. Hence you ſhould 
never declaim againſt lying, nor puniſh them di- 
er- rectly for telling untrutbs; but you ſhould fo 
nd manage it, that they ſhould feel the ill effects 
ne WF of lying, by not being believed when they 

— truth, and by being ſtill accuſed of 
ce. acts they ate innocent of, notwithſtanding all 


07 their aſſeverations. But we ſhall give an expla- 
8 nation of what may be called lying, in children. 
ce | 


Falſhoods are of two kinds; the one, relating 


1 to matters of fact, which reſpects the paſt; the 
a- WW other relative to matters of right, and reſpect - 
e- ing the future. The firſt takes place when we 
deny having done what we actually have done, 
re or affirm our having done what we have not 
ſt, done; and, in general, when we ſpeak knowingly 
'B againſt the truth of things. The latter takes 
P place, when we promiſe what we have no deſign 


to perform; and, in general, when we declare 
our intention to be contrary to what it really is. 
| 'The 
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Theſe two kinds of falſhood may ſometimes be 
joined together“; but I conſider them here by 
what is peculiar to eg. 


An helplefs Being, ſenſible of its ſtanding in 
need of the aſſiſtance of others, and conſtantly ex- 
periencing their benevolence, can have no intereſt 
in deceiving them; on the contrary, it is very evi- 
dently his intereſt that they ſhould ſee things as 

they really are, leſt, if they are deceived, it 
ſhould turn out to his prejudice. Hence it is 
clear, that it is not natural for children to deceive 


in matters of fact: but it is the law of obedience. 


to which they are ſubjected, that produces the ne- 
ceſſity for lying; becauſe, obedience. being in 
itſelf painful, children diſpenſe with it in pri - 
vate as much as poſſible, and their preſent in- 
tereſt, in avoiding puniſhment or reproach, is 


more powerful than the future one, ariſing - 


from telling truth. When a child is educated; 


| therefore, agreeable to the natural principles of 


hberty, why ſhould he deceive you in his words, 
or hide from you his actions ? As you never re- 
prehend nor puniſh him, never require any 
thing of him, why ſhould he not make you 
privy to his actions, as well as any of his little 
companions? Whence ſhould he apprehend: 
more danger on one fide than on the other? 


A when a culprit, accuſed of any bad action, 
defends himſelf from that accuſation in particular by 
inſiſting in general that he is an honeſt and innocent 
man, Here he not only is guilty of falſhood as to 
the matter of fact; but alſo as to matter of right, | 

| u 
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It is ſtill leſs natural for children to deceive ith 
matters of right; as all promiſes to do any thing: 
or abſtain from it, are deeds of convention, 
which are not included in a ſtate of nature, but 
derogate from its freedom. Add to this, thab 
all engagements entered into by children are 
null and void of themſelves; in as much as, not 
being able to extend their limited views beyond 
the preſent, they know not what they are about 
in making ſuch engagements. Nay a child car 
hardly be ſaid to deceive, at the very time of 
entering therein; for, thinking about nothing 
but diſengaging himſelf from ſomething elſe for 
the preſent, whatever he undertakes to do here- 
after is in fact nothing. If, for inſtance, he 
ſhould be able to eſcape a whipping-bout, or 
obtain a box of ſugar-plumbs,. by promiſing to 
throw himſelf out of the window the next day, 
he would very readily promiſe to-do it. Hence 
it is, that the law very prudently pays no regard' 
to engagements entered into by children; and 
when fathers or maſters; more ſevere, inſiſt on 
their fulfilling them, it is only in caſes where a 
child ought to have ſo done, had he made no 
ſuch-promiſe. 


A child, not knowing what he is about in 
making engagements, cannot be ſaid there- 
fore to tell a lie, or deceive, in ſo doing. It is 
not the ſame, however, in his refuſing to fulfil 
them; for he may remember very well the pro- 
miſe he hath made; but he does not ſee the 
importance of keeping it. Having little or no 
abilities to judge of the future, he * 
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ſee the conſequences of things; and tho' he 
ſhould break his engagements, he does nothing 
-inconſiſtent with the underſtanding of his years, 


It follows hence, that deceit and lying in chil- 
dren muſt all be attributed to their maſters, and 
that, in endeavouring to teach them the truth, 
they only inſtruct them o lie. In our great 
haſle to regulate, to govern and inſtruct them, 
we find not ſufficient means to compaſs our end: 
We endeavour, therefore, to lay ſtronger hold 
on their minds by maxims without foundation 
and precepts : without reaſon :: while we had 
rather they ſhould learn our leflons and be de- 


eeitſul than remain ignorant and be ſincere. As 


to myſelf, in particular who give my pupil on- 
ly practical leſſons, and had rather ſee him good 
than learned, I require him not to know even 
the truth, leſt he ſhould diſguiſe it; and never 
exact any promiſe of him, for fear he ſhould 
be tempted to break it. If any miſchief be done 
in my abſence, and I know. not the author of 
it, I take care never to tax Emilius wich it, 


or to aſk him, if it was he that did it?? For in 


ſo doing I fhould only teach him to deny it. 
And, if at any time his intractable diſpoſition 


Nothing can be more indiſcreet than ſuch a queſ- 


tion, particulaily when the child is culpable: for, 


if he thinks you know that he is fo, he will ſee 
you are laying a trap for him; a circumſtance. that 
will influence him greatly in your disfavour. And 
if he thinks you know it not, he will very natural- 
ly fay to himſelf, why ſhould I diſcover my own 
guilt ? and thus your 1mprudent queſtion will be a. 
temptation to his telling a lie, | 04" e24 

_ | ſhould 
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ſhould oblige me to enter into any engagement 
with him, I ſhall take my . meaſures ſo well 


that the propoſal ſhall always come from him, not 
from me; that, when he is once engaged, he 


ſhall always perceive a preſent and actual intereſt 


in fulfilling his engagement; and that if he ever 
fails ſo to do, the ill conſequences of ſuch 


failure ſhall appear to ariſe naturally from the 
order and conſtitution of mu and not from 


the reſentment of his tutor. So far, however, 
from being under a neceſſity of recurring to ſuch 
cruel expedients, I am almoſt certain it will be 
long before Emilius knows what it is to tell a 
lie; and that when he firſt hears of it he will 
be greatly ſurprized, not being able to conceive 
the uſe of deceit. It is very plain that the more 
independent I render his welfare, either of the 
will or judgment of others, the more I deprive 


him of any intereſt in practiſing falſehood, 


When we are not in haſte to inſtruc, we 
are not in haſte to exact any thing of children; 
and we take our time, in order not to require it 
out of ſeaſon. Thus an infant is properly formed 
without being ſpoiled ;; but, when a blundering 
preceptor, ignorant of his duty, is every mo- 
ment requiring him to promiſe this or that, 
without diſtinction, choice, or reaſon, the child 
wearied out and overburthened with ſuch a heap 
of engagements, neglects, ' forgets or deſpiſes 
them; regarding them all as ſo many mere 
formalities, he diverts himielf with making and 
breaking them. Would you have him, there- 
fore, be always faithful to his word, you muſt 
be diſcreet in exacting it of him. ** 

| | Ane 
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The examples I have here given concerning 
falſhood, are applicable in many reſpeRs to all 
thoſe other obligations which we impoſe on 
children, by rendering them not only diſagree» 
able, but impracticable. By appearing to preach 
up virtue, we make them in love with vice; 
and encourage them to practice by forbidding it. 
In order to render them pious, we tire out their 
patience at church; and, by making them mut - 
ter their prayers perpetually, we compel them 
to ſigh for the liberty of praying no longer. 
To teach them charity, we make them 
give alms, as if we were above doing it our- 
ſelves. It is the maſter, however, that ſhould: 
give alms, and not the ſcholar: indeed, how 
fond ſoever the former may be of his pupil, he 
ought to diſpute with him that honour: he 
ought to make him believe that a child of his 
age is as yet unworthy ſo great a privilege. To- 
give alms is the action of a man, who may be 
ſuppoſed to know the value of what he beſtows, 
and the want his fellow-creature has of it. A 
child, who knows nothing of either,. can have 
no merit in giving alms :. give what he will, it 
is without charity or beneficence ; indeed he 
will be almoſt aſhamed to give, when, judging 
from your example; he muſt think it is the buſt- 
neſs of children, and that he ſhall do ſo no 
more when he grows up. oft 


It is to be obſerved, alſo, that we generally 
uſe children to give thoſe things only of which 
they know not the value, What are to them the 


round p ieces of metal they carry in their oe 
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nd which ſerve to no other purpoſe but to give 
away? A child would ſooner give a beggat an 


little prodigal to give away his play- things, his 
ſweet · meats, and other trifles he is fond of, and 
we ſhall preſently ſee whether or not you have 
made him truly liberal. ene 

An expedient, however, is readily found in 
this caſe; which is, by returning to children 
immediately whatever they give us; ſo that 
they are ready enough to give What they know 
will be ſpeedily. returned to them again. I have 
never ſeen any generoſity in children but what 
was of one of theſe two kinds; that is, they ei- 
ther gave away that which was of no uſe to 


them, or what they were certain of Having 


again. Mr. Locke adviſes us to manage this 
matter ſo, as to convince children by experience 
that the moſt liberel is always the beſt provided 
for. This, however, is to render a child only 
liberal in appearance and covetous in fact. He 
adds, that children would thus acquire an habit 
of liberality: yes, the liberality of an uſurer Wh 
would give a penny for a pound. But when they 
came to the point of giving things away in good 
earneſt, adieu to habit: when they found things did 
not come back again they would ſoon ceaſe to give 
them away. We ſhould regard the habit of the 
mind, and not that of the hands. All the other 
virtues which are taught children, reſemble this 
of their liberality ; and it is by preaching them up. 


to no purpoſe, that we load their early years with | 


vexation and ſorrow. Is not ſuch, a very wiſe 
ſcheme of education? 8 8 | 
4 N | Throw 


hundred guineas than a cake: but require the 
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grimace and affectation; be virtuous and good 
| "yourſelves, that your examples may be engraven 
in the memory of your pupils, till they have 
weight enough to ſink into their hearts. In. 
ſtead of being in haſte to require mine to per-. 
form acts of charity, I had rather perform them 
myſelf in his 'preſence, and deprive him of th 
means of imitating me; as being an honour too 
great for his years: for it is of conſequence that 
he ſhould not look upon the obligations of men 
merely as thoſe of children. If hereafter, ſeeing 
me diſtribute alms to the poor, he ſhould aſk 
me queſtions concerning it, and it ſhould be 
«then * proper to reply to him on this head, | 
[ſhould tell him, That, when the poor conſented 
<6 to others being rich, the rich on their part 
<6 promiſed” to provide for thoſe who could not 
„ fubſiſt on their property or their labour.— 
„ You, then, have promiſed - that; he might 
<< reply.—Doubtleſs, I am not the proprietor 
% of what paſſes through my hands, on any 
s other conditions than thoſe annexed to pro- 
66 priety.” a 


On hearing this diſcourſe, which, as we hav 
already ſhewn, a child might be ſoon brought 
to underſtand, any one but Emilius would be 


ft is to be obſerved, that. I do not aaſwer his 

queſtions whenever he pleaſes to aſł them, but when 

1 think. proper, I ſhould otherwiſe ſubject myſelf 

too much to his pleiſure; and lay myſelf under the 

- worlt ſtate of dependance that a governor can be in, 
. with reſpect to his pupil. ne ede, 
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tempted to imitate the behaviour of the rich; in 
which caſe I ſhould at leaſt prevent his doing it 
with oſtentation; I ſhould like better his pri- 
vately uſurping my privilege, and giving -his mo- 
ney away by ſtealth. Such a piece of fraud 


would be compatible with his age, and the 
only one I ſhould forgive him. | 


I know that the imitative virtues are but the vir- 
tues of an ape, and that no action is morally 
good, which is not performed as ſuch 5 and not 
merely becauſe it is done by others. But at ſo 
early an age, while the heart is as yet inſenſible, 
children ought to be inſtructed to imitate thoſe 
ations of which we want them to acquire an 
habit, and which they may afterwards perform 
from principle and a love to virtue, Man, is an 
imitative being; mere animals are ſo too; this 
turn for imitation is well adapted to a ſtate of 
nature, but degenerates-into vice in a ſtate of 
ſociety, The monkey imitates man, whom he 
fears; but imitates not the animals he deſpiſes ; 
he approves the actions of a being fuperior to 
himſelf, Among us, on the contrary, we ſee 

our harlequins both of the theatre and the world, 
barel imitate the beautiful only to debaſe and render 
a ff ridiculous : _— endeavour to make out of their 

own meanneſs, ſomething equal to thoſe who are 
better than themſelves; or, if they attempt really 
to imitate what they admire, they diſcover 
in the choice of their objects the falſe taſte of 
imitators: they are more deſirous of impoſing 
on others, or of diſplaying their talents, than of 
making themſelves better or wiſer. The ſource 
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of imitation amongſt us, - ariſes from a deſire of 
tranſporting ourſelves out of our own characters, 
If I ſucceed in my enterprize, Emilius will cer- 
tainly have no ſuch deſire. We muſt therefore 
relinquiſh the apparent good of which it might 
be productive. 


Examine the rules of the common method 
of education, and you will find them all wrong, 
particularly thoſe which relate 40 virtue and 
manners. , 5, 


The only leſſon of morality proper for chil- 
dren, and the moſt important to perſons of all 
ages, is never to do an injury to any one. Even 
the poſitive precept of doing good, if not made 
ſubordinate to this, is dangerous, fatſe and con- 
tradictoryj. Who is there that doth not do 

ood? All the world, even the vicious man, 
- good to one party or the other: he will 
often make one perſon happy at the expence of 
making an hundred miſerable ; hence ariſe all 
our 1 The moſt ſublime virtues are 
negative; * alſo the moſt difficult to put 
in practice, becauſe they are attended with 
no oſtentation, and are even above that pleaſure 
ſo flattering to the heart of man, that of ſending 
away others ſatished with our benevolence. 
O, how much good muſt that man neceſſarily 
do his fellow - creatures, if ſuch a man there be, 
who never did any of them harm] What intre- 
pidity of ſoul, what conſtancy of mind are ne- 
ceſſary here | It is not, however, by reaſoning 
on this maxim, but by endeavouring to put it 
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n practice, that all its difficulty is to be diſ- 


overed *. 


Thus have I endeavoured to give my readers 
ſome imperfect ideas of the precautions, to be 
aken, in giving children thoſe inſtructions which 
cannot be ſometimes neglected without expoſing 
em to the danger of injuring themſelves and 
others, or of contracting ill habits of which they 
cannot afterwards be corrected: but you may 
be aſſured the neceſſity of doing this, will ſel- 
dom happen, where children are properly edu- 
cated; becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould be- 
come intractable, miſchievous, lying and ſelfiſh, 
unleſs we ſow in their hearts the ſeeds of thoſe 
vices which make them ſo. What I have ſaid 
on this head, therefore, may ſerve rather as ex- 
ceptions than rules; theſe exceptions, however, 


»The injunction wo no one harm, infers 
that of doing the leaſt poſſible harm to the commu- 
nity in general; for in a ſtate of ſociety the good of 
one man neceſſarily becomes the evil of another. 
This relation is eſſential to the thing itſelf, and can- 
not be changed, We may enquire, on this principle, 
which is beſt, man in a ſtate of ſociety or in a ſtate 
of ſolitude? A certain noble author hath ſaid, none 


bot a wicked man might exiſt a one: for my part, 
4 I ſay, none but a good man might exiſt alone, If 
* the latter propoſition be leſs ſententious, it is more 
„ true and more reaſonable than the former. If a 


vicious man were alone, what harm could he put in 
practice? It is in ſocie y only that he finds the 
g implemen's of miſchief, If this argument be 
it retorted upon me, againſt the man of virtue, I refer 
n to what I have ſaid above concerning, the negative 
n | | | 700! $530 Peg 
merit of doing good. 
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are the more numerous and frequent in propor- 
portion as children depart from their natural 
Nate of innocence, and contract the vices of men, 
It will be neceſſary, in the public education of 
children, to make uſe of inſtructions more pre- 
mature, than in a private education of an indi- 


- vidual in the country, In * latter, it is al- 


ways beſt to take thoſe methods which give 


childhood time to grow up at leiſure to ma- 


turity. 


There are other exceptions of a different kind, 
adapted to ſuch whoſe natural genius raiſes them 
above their years. As there are men who re- 
main children all their lives, ſo there are others 
who may be ſaid to have been men almoſt from 


their birth. The misfortune is, that the number 


of the latter are but few; that it is very diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh them in infancy ; and that 
every mother, fondly conceiving her own child 
to be a prodigy, generally concludes he is one, 
Nay, fond mothets, as well as fathers, do more: 
they take for ſigns of extraordinary parts, the 
moſt uſual and ordinary tokens; ſuch are thoſe 
lively allies, - and that ſubtil ſimplicity, which 
are characteriſtic of their years, and demonſtrate 
that a child is but a child. Is it at all to be won- 
dered at, that one who is made to talk much, 
and permitted to ſay what he pleaſes, who is 
reſtrained by no motive of fear or decorum, 
ſhould throw out ſome lucky expreſſion? It 
would be much more ſurprizing if it were not 
ſo, as it would be that an aſtrologer, among a 
thouſand lies, ſhould not tell ſome truth, They 
are ſo often in the wrong, ſaid Henry - the 
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the right. Whoever is deſirous of ſaying 
dme good things, has only to ſay a number of bad 
nes. How deſpicable are thoſe who have no other 
etenſions to a good reception in the polite world! 


The moſt brilliant thoughts may happen to 
nter into the heads of children; or rather the 
oſt ſtriking expreſſions. may drop from their, 
ps, as diamonds of the firſt water from their 
hands, without either the thoughts or the di- 
monds belonging properly to them: there is in, 
at no property of any kind annexed. to child-, 
ood. Whatever expreſſions children may make 
ſe of, they convey not the ſame meaning to 
hem as to us. Their ideas, ſuch as they bave, 
ire looſe and unconnected: there is nothing, 
fixed and determinate in any of their reflections. 
amine your imaginary prodigy: you will 
ometimes conceive him poſſeſſed of an amazing 
enius, an active and penetrating ſpirit, capable 
f ſoaring to the clouds; and yet you will more 
ften find this very genius inactive, indolent, 
joſipid, dull, and, as it were, wrapt in a thick 


te others, remain motionleſs and immoveable. 
at one inſtant, you will admire. him as a pro- 
h, digy of wit and ingenuity, and the next, deſpiſe 
him for a fool; you will in both, however, . be 


[ equally miſtaken: he is neither a genius nor a 
© Wblockhead, but a child. He is a young eagle, 
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urth, that they muſt be ſome time or other 


og. Sometimes he will fly before you, and at 


ot that ſoars one moment up to the ſky, and drops 
* {Wi-nmediately after into his neſt. | 
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Treat him, therefore, agreeable to his age, 
motwithſtanding appearances; and beware of ex. 


hauſting his ſtrength by an unſeaſonable. deſire 
to ſee him exert it. If you obſerve his young brain 
grow warm, if you ſee him overflow and confound 
himſelf, let his ideas at firſt ferment freely; bu 
never excite or increaſe their fermentation, © leſt 
they ſhould all evaporate, When the firſt agitati 
on is over, and the more volatile ſpirits are exhaled, 
reſtrain and condenſe the reſt, till, ripening 


with his years, the whole acquires genuine 


warmth and real ſpirit. You will, otherwiſe, 
loſe both your time and pains ; you will defeat 
your own deſigns, and, after having indiſcreetly 
intoxicated yourſelf with theſe. inflammable va- 
pours, you will find remaining only an infipid, 
taſteleſs ſubſtance, without ſpirit and without 
vigour, v4 


: Forward, prating children uſually make but 


ordinary men: 1 know no obſervation more 
certain and general than this. There is no- 
thing more difficult than to diſtinguiſh, in chil- 
dren, between real ſtupidity and that apparent 
dulneſs, which is the uſual indication of ftrong 
intellects. It may appear ſtrange, at firſt ſight, 
that two ſuch different extremes ſhould be indi- 
cated by the ſame ſigns; and yet it is neverthe- 
leſs what we ought to expect: for, at an age 
when we have as yet acquired no true ideas, all 
difference between a child of genius. and one 
that has none, is, that the latter admits only of 
falſe ideas of things; while the former, meeting 
with none but ſuch, refuſes to admit any : both 

therefore 
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herefore appear to be equally dull, the one be- 
auſe he has no capacity for the comprehenſion 


wh f things, and the other becauſe the repreſenta- 
fie tions of things are not adapted to his capacity. 


rau The only means to diſtinguiſh between them 
und depend on accident, which may offer to the lat- 
butter ſome idea within his comprehenſion ; where-' 
jet as the former is always the ſame in all places 
ati. and circumſtances. Cato himſelf, during his 
led, infancy, was eſteemed by his whole family as 
ing almoſt a fool. He was particularly reſerved and 
nine obſtinate, which was all they could judge of 


iſe him. It was in the antichamber of Sylla that 


feat his uncle firſt learnt to know him better. Poſ- 
ty fibly had he not been introduced thither; he 
va- might have paſſed for a mere brute till he had ar- 


ſurvived, that very Cato might have been treat- 
ed as 2 viſionary and a mad man, who had pe- 
netration enough to read his deſtructive genius, 
and to foreſee at ſo great a diſtance his fatal 
projects. How ſubject are thoſe, who judge 


ceived ! They often betray, in this, leſs judg- 
ment than the children of whom, they judge, 
| know a man, -whoſe friendſhip does me ho- 


ge tellectual faculties, however, unfolded them- 
all {elves and grew mature in ſilence; when, on a 
ne fudden, he appeared the complete philoſopher ; 
of WW and I doubt not that poſterity will aſſign him an 


Vol. I. 


rived at years of diſcretion ; if Czfar alſo had not - 


precipitately of children, to be egregiouſly de- 


nour, that paſſed among his friends and rela-. 
tions, even in a pretty advanced age, for a per- 
lon of very ordinary underſtanding; his in- 


honourable place among the moſt acute reaſon-' 
ers and profound metaphy ſicians of his —_— 
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We ſhould reſpect a ſtate of infancy, and not 


too precipitately judge either in favour or to the 
prejudice of children, If they are to be 


: excepted in our general rules of education; 


let the motives for ſuch exception be clearly in- 
dicated and frequently confirmed, before we adopt 
particular methods. Let nature act a conſiderable 
time, before we take upon us to put ourſelves in 
her place, leſt we counter-at her operations. 
You know the value of time, you perhaps will 
fay, and will not loſe it. But do you not loſe 
much more by making a bad uſe of time, than by 


entirely ſtanding ſtill? Is not a child badly in- 


ſtructed, more incapable than he who is not 
inſtructed at all? You are alarmed at ſeeing a child 


. Paſs its time in doing nothing. Is it nothing, 


then, to ſpend its time in freedom and happineſs ? 
Dancing, playing and rugning about all day, is 


"this doing nothing ? Depend on it he will never 


be ſo fully employed again during life. Plato, in 
the ſyſtem of his republic, which we eſteem fo 
ſevere, brings up the children only amidſt feaſt- 


ing, mirth, ſongs and amuſements : one might 


* 


moſt of life, ſhould determine never to wm 


ſay his whole ſcheme was to teach them how to 


divert themſelves. Seneca, alſo, ſpeaking of the 
youth of the ancient Romans, ſays, they were 
always upon their feet, and that nothing was 
taught them which required them to fit down 
to learn, Were they leſs qualified by all this, 
when they grew up to manhood ? Do not be ap- 
prehenſive, therefore, of any danger from this 
pretended loſs of time. What would you 
think of a man, who, in order to make the 
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Neep? You would doubtleſs call him either a 
fool or a madman ; he would not take the pro- 
per means to make uſe of his time but to de- 
prive himſelf of it: to avoid fleep, he would 
ruſh into the arms of death. Think this, then, 
in- Wa parallel caſe ; infancy is the ſleep of reaſon, 


ble The apparent facility with which children 
in ſeem to learn, operates greatly to their preju- 
ns, dice, and, tho' we do not obſerve it, is a plain 
in proof they learn nothing. The delicate texture 
Je of their brain reflects, like a mirrour, every ob- 
by ject preſented to them; but nothing penetrates 
n. the ſubſtance or remains behind. A child re- 
ot tains the words, but the ideas accompanying 
d them are reflected back again; thoſe who hear 
A him repeat, may underſtand what he means; 
Fl but he himſelf knows nothing of the matter. 


er Altho' the memory and judgment are two 
n Wl faculties eſſentially different; yet the one can- 
A not unfold itſelf without the other. Before a 
N child arrives at years of underſtanding, he en- 


t tertains not the ideas, but ſimply the images, 
of things; the difference between which con- 
ſults in that, ſuch images are only the dire& 
paintings of perceptible objects, and ideas are 
the notions of ſuch objects determined by their 
reſpective relations to each other, A ſingle 
image may ſubſiſt in the mind that is ſenſible of 
it ; but every idea Rey ſuppoſes the con- 
comitance of others. To ſimple imagination, 
or the mere formation of images, nothing more 
is neceſſary than to have ſeen objects; but to 

| I 2 conceive. 


— 
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conceive any thing about their exiſtence, or to 
form ideas of them, it is required that we ſhould 


be able to compare them. Our ſenſations are lam 
merely paſſive, whereas our perceptions, or the are Cal 
ideas formed in conſequence. of thoſe ſen- contra: 
ſations, ariſe from an active principle capable of as tO 
judging of them. This will be hereafter de- wbich 
monſtrated. 3 | But it 
; | | = deceiv 
I fay, therefore, that children, being incapa- they I 
ble of forming a judgment of things, have no things 
real memory. They retain, it is true, ſounds, farthe 
figures and ſenſations, but ſeldom ideas, and atten! 
ſtill more ſeldom the connections between them. Wl 
In objecting, to what I advance, that children 8 
may be taught geometrical elements, this in- Pee 
ſtance may be ſuppoſed to make againſt me; on * 
the contrary, however, it makes for me. It 2 
may be ſhewn that, ſo far are they from being 1 — 
capable of reaſoning of themſelves, they are inca- modi 
pable of retaining the arguments of others; for terms 
trace theſe little geometricians in the ſolving any the x 
problem, and you will ſee they retain only the u in 
exact impreſſion of the figure and the terms of r* 
the demonſtration. On the leaſt unforeſeen Aa: 
objection, they are quite at a loſs; vary the 1 
figure and they are totally diſconcerted; all their * 
knowledge lies clearly in their ſenſations, and 8 
has not penetrated into the underſtanding. ever 
| Their memory itſelf, however retentive, is as give 
little perfect as their other faculties; as they are riod 
almoſt always obliged to learn, when they are of r 
grown up, the meaning of the words they got wig 


by rote ia their childhood, G7 % | 25 
| HA I am for 
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lam far, however, from thinking that children 
are capable of no kind of reaſoning *.. On the 
contrary, 1 obſerve» that they reaſon very well 


as to things they are acquainted with, and ' 


which regard their preſent and obvious intereſt, 
But it is in the depth of their knowledge we 
deceive ourſelves, in attributing to them what 
they have not, and ſetting them to reaſon about 
things they cannot comprehend. - We are ſtill 
farther deceived, in wanting to render. them 
attentive to ſuch conſiderations, as cannot in 


* I have an hundred times, while I have been 
writing, made this reflection, viz, chat ic is impob- * 
ſible; in a long work, to give always preciſely the 
ſame meaning to the ſame words. i here is no lan- 
guage rich and copious enough, to furniſh as many 
terms, turns, and phraſes, as our ideas may require 
modifications. The method of defining all our 
terms, and conſtantly ſubſtituting the definition in 
the place of what is defined, is very accurate; but it - 
is impraQticable ; for how ſhall we avoid runnin 
round the cite e? Defirations might be very uſet 
did we not make uſe of words in their conſtruction. 
I am perſuaded, however, a writer way be perſpi- 
cuous and clear, notwithſtanding the pove ty of our 
language z not, indeed, by taking words always in the 
lame accepraticn z but in ſo managing the matter t at, 
every time a word is made uſe of, tie accepration 
given it, ſhall be determined by the ſenſe of the pe- 
riod, In ſome places, I ſay, children are incapable 
of reaſoning ; in others again I make them reaſon 
very acutely ;-and yet I do not think I am contra- 
dictory, in my ſentiments; tho* I c:nnot deny that 
: frequently contradict mylelf in my expreſs 

one, | 


. any 
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any degree affect them, ſuch as their future and, 
intereſt, their happineſs when they come to be very m 
men, the eſteem in which they will be held except 
when grown up, and ſo forth; all which pleas, till it: 
when made uſe of to beings void of all forefight, 
. abſolutely ſignify nothing, nor can ſerve to any T ap 
good purpoſe. Now all the ſtudies, impoſed on Bf ed ont 
theſe poor unfortunates, tend to ſuch objects, figure: 
as are entirely ſcheign to their minds. Judge Bi be 2 
then of the attention they are like to beſtow on in var 
them. | | | tion 0 
Foe Shree te e, charge 

The pedagogues, who make ſo circumſtantial thoug 
a parade with the inſtructions they pretend to The 

ive their ſcholars, are paid to talk in a different I imagi 
Grain: one may ſee plainly, however, by their Jangu: 
conduct, that they are exactly of my opinion: part tl 
for, after all their mighty profeſſions, what is it what 
they teach them? Words; ſtill words, and no- that, 
thing but words, Among the various ſciences guage 
they pretend to teach, they take particular care unalts 
not to fall upon thoſe which are really uſeful ; 


becauſe they would depend on the knowledge of Of 
things, and in theſe they would never ſucceed ; ing, 
but they fix on ſuch as appear to be underſtood is the 
when their terms are once gotten by rote, viz. come 
ography, chronology, heraldry, the languages, two, 
2 all ſtudies ſo foreign to the purpoſes of man, pare 
and particularly to thoſe of a child, that it is a theſe 


wonder if ever he may have occaſion for them them 
as long as he lives, | | a tho 
| | have 
It may ſeem ſurpriſing that I reckon the ſtudy learn 

of languages among the uſeleſs branches of edu- be to 
cation; but it ſhould be remembered, that wa 
; re 
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here ſpeaking of the early part of childhood; 
and, whatever may be faid to the contrary, I 
very much doubt whether any child, prodigies 
excepted, is capable, of learning two languages, 
till it arrive at the age of twelve or thirteen. 


agree that, if the ſtudy of languages conſiſt- 
ed only in that of words, that is to ſay, of the 
figures and ſounds that expreſſed them, it would 
be a proper ſtudy for children ; but ngen, 
in varying the ſigns, diverſify alſo the modifica» 
tion of the ideas they repreſent, The memory 
charges itſelf with two languages 3 but our 
thoughts take a tincture of the different idioms. 
The judgment only is common to both; the 
imagination takes a particular form from every 
language; which difference may probably be in 
part the cauſe or effect of national charaReriftics : 
what appears alſo to confirm this conjecture, is 
that, among all nations in the world, their lan- 
guage changes with their manners, or remains 
unaltered with them, + | | 


Of theſe various forms of thinking and ſpeak- 
ing, a child becomes habituated to one; and that 
is the only one he ſhould make uſe of, till he 
comes to years of reaſon. In order to acquire 
two, it is neceſſary he ſhould be able to com- 
pare his ideas; and how ſhould he compare 
theſe when he is hardly in a ſituation to conceive 
them? To every object he might learn to give 
a thouſand different names; but every idea muſt 
have one determinate form ; he cannot therefore 
learn to ſpeak more than one language. Will it 
be told me that 1 7 0 do actually learn _ 
14 


N 


0 
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ral? I deny the fact. I have, indeed, ſeen little 
wonderful prattlers, who were imagined to talk 
| five or fix different languages. I have heard 
them ſucceſſively talk German, in Latin, French, 
and Italian words. They made uſe, it is true, 
of the different terms of five or fix dictionaries; 
but they ſtill ſpoke nothing but German. In 2 
word, fill a child's head with as many ſynonimous 
terms as you pleaſe, you will change his words 
only, but not his language, for he can know but 
One. . 


It is to conceal the incapacity of children in 
this reſpect, that preceptors prefer the uſe. of the 
dead languages, in which there are no proper 
Judges to find fault with them. The familiar 
uſe of thoſe languages being long ſince loſt, they 
are content to imitate, as well as they can, what 
they find written in books; and this they call 
ſpeaking. If ſuch be the Greek and Latin of 
the maſters, it is eaſy to judge what muſt be that 
of their. ſcholars. No ſooner have they gone 
through the rudiments of grammar, of which 
they abſolutely underſtand nothing, than they are 
Net to render a diſcourſe ſpoken in their native 
tongue into Latin words; when they are advanced 
a little farther, they are ſet to patch up a theme 
in proſe, by tacking together the phraſes of Ci- 
cero, and in verſe with centos from Virgil, They 
then begin to think themſelves capable of talk- 


| ing Latin, and who is to contradict them ? 


In any ſtudy whatever, unleſs we poſſeſs the 
ideas of the things repreſented, the figns repre- 
ab” lenting 


- 


ſenting them are of no uſe or conſequence, A 
child is, nevertheleſs, always confined to theſe 
ſigns, without our being capable of making him 
comprehend any of thoſe things repreſented by 
them. Thus, while we imagine we are teach- 
ing him the deſcription of the earth, we are only 
teaching him to underſtand the map: we teach him 
the names of countries, towns, and rivers, of whoſe 
exiſtence he has no other idea, than as they are 
marked on the paper before him. I remember 
ſomewhere to have ſeen a tract on geography, 
which begun as follows. I hat is the world f — 
It is a glebe paſteboard. This is exactly the 
geography of children: for I lay it down as cer- 
tain, that there is not a child of ten years of age, 
though he may have ſpent two years in the ſtudy 


of coſmography and the uſe of the globes, can 


tell, by the rules he has been taught, how to find 
his way from Paris to St. Dennis. Nay, I will 
venture to ſay, there is not one, who by means 
of a plan of his father's garden, would be able 
to go through the ſeveral walks and windings 


without loſing himſelf. Yet ſuch are theſe learn- 


ed geographers who can tell to a minute the 
longitude and latitude of Pekin, Iſpahan, Mexico, 
and all other countries in the known world. 


I have heard it ſaid that children ſhould be en- 


gaged in ſtudies that require nothing more than 
that they ſhould be able to ſee: this maxim may 
poſſibly be right, if there be any ſuch Kudies; 
but, for my part, I know of none. 


From a miſtaken notion ſtil more ridiculous, 
they are directed to the ſtudy of hiſtory: it is 
| SS: ima- 
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imagined that hiſtory is not above the capacity 
of children, becauſe it is only a collection of 
facts: but- may e not aſk what is underſtood 
by the word, facts? Is it conceived that the re- 
lations which determine hiſtorical facts are fo 
ceaſily taken in, that the ideas of them are form- 
ed without any trouble in the minds of children? 
Is it ſuppoſcd that the knowledge of events is ſo 
eaſily ſeparable from that of their caufes, or that 
hiſtorical knowlege depends fo little on moral, 
as that one can be obtained without the other ? 
If, in the conduct of men, you ſee nothing 
more than merely external and phyſical actions, 
what is it you can learn from hiſtory? Ab- 
ſolutely nothing; but, diveſted of all that ren- 
ders it intereſting, this ſtudy would afford as 
little pleaſure as inſtruction. On the other 
hand, if you would regard their actions as con- 
nected by moral relations, and endeavour to 
give your pupils an idea of thoſe relations, you 
would ſoon ſee whether or not the ſtudy of hiſ- 
tory were above the capacity of children, 


Forget not, readers, that the perſon who ad- 
dreſſes you in this work, is neither a man of 
learning nor a philoſopher, but a plain man, 2 
friend to truth, attached to no ſyſtem nor party ; 
that he is a mere Solitary, who, converſing little 
with mankind, has leſs opportunity of imbibing 
their prejudices, and more time to reflect on 
thoſe things which appear moſt ſtriking to him 
in his occaſional commerce with the world. My 
arguments are leſs founded on principles than on 
facts; and I cenceive that I cannot better enable 

; * von 
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you to judge of their validity, than by frequent- 


5 
x ly illuſtrating them by ſuch examples as my ex- 
od perience may ſuggeſt. | 
v4 I engaged myſelf once to ſpend ſome days in 
m- the country, at the houſe of a very prudent mo- 
n? ther, who took great care of her children and of 
lo their education, While I was there, I happen- 


ed one morning to be preſent when the elder 
was repeating his leſlon, The preceptor, a 
man of merit, who had inſtructed his pupil very 
well in ancient hiſtory, taking up that of Alex- 
ander, began to comment on the well-known 
b ſtory of his phyſician, Philip, expatiating there - 
on, as it well deſerved, at large. On this oc- 


28 caſion he made many reflections on the intre- 
er pidity of Alexander, which by no means pleaſed 
1 me; but I avoided entering into any diſpute about 
to the matter, that I might not diſcredit him in the 
* eyes of his pupil. Being afterwards at table, the 
. company did not fail, agreeable to the French 

cuſtom, of making the young gentleman talk 

pretty fluently on various ſubjects. The vivacity 
J. natural to his age, and the expectation of cer- 


of tain applauſe, made him throw a number of filly 
remarks; among which, however, now and 


5 


the hiſtory of the phyſician was brought on the 
carpet, which he related very plainly and grace- 
fully. After the uſual tribute of fore). ex- 
petied by the mother and expected by the ſon, 
the company began to make their obſervations 
on what had been related. The majority blam- 
ed the temerity of Alexander; while ſome few, 

I 6 after 
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after the example of the preceptor, admired his 
fortitude and courage; from all which I gather. 


R hes, & 
S 4 


ed, that not one perſon at table knew in what 
conſiſted the beauty of that. paſſage. For my 


part ſaid I, it appears to me, that if there was 


the leaſt c urage or fortitude in that action of 
Alexander, it was only a piece of extravagance, 
On this every one 1 e with me that it was 
indeed extravagant. I was going to reply, and 
grow a little warm, when a female friend, who 
ſat next me, and had not before opened her 
mouth. whiſpered me aſide, Hold your tongue, 
Ro ſſeau, they won't underſtand you. I looked 
at her, was reproved, and remained ſilent. 


After dinner, conceiving from ſeveral ſymp- 
toms that the young ftudent comprehended no- 
thing of the hiſtory he had been relating, I took 
him by the hand, and, taking a turn with him 
in the park, where I could converſe with him 
freely, I found that he admired the boaſted cou- 
rage of Alexander, more than any of the com- 
pany : but can you gueſs in what he thought that 
courage conſiſted ? merely in that of ſwallowing, 
at. one draught, a diſagreeable potion, without 
heſitation or mark of diſguſt. The poor boy, 


whom they had obliged to take phyſic not a 


fortnight before, and who ſwallowed it with in- 
finite reluctance, had ſtill the taſte of it in his 


mouth. As to the conſequences, death, and the 


effects of poiſon, he conceived nothing more of 
them than as of diſagreeable ſenſations, and ana- 
Jogous to a draught of ſena. & muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, however, that the fortitude of the * 
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made a great impreſſion on his young mind, and 
that he had reſolved, the very next medicine he 
ſhould be required to take, to rival Alexander. 
Without entering into ſuch.explanations- as I 
ſaw were above his capacity, endeavoured to 
confirm him in his laudable diſpoſitions, and 
returned, ſmiling, within myſelf, at the great 
ſagacity of thoſe parents who pretend to teach 
hiſtory to their children. X 8 


It is eaſy for us to teach them to repeat the 
words, kings, emperors, wars, conqueſts, revo- 
lutions, laws; but when we come to annex pre- 
ciſe ideas to theſe terms, we ſhall ſtand in need 
of ſuch a converſation as we held with Robert, 
the gardener, in order to make ourſelves un- 
derſtood. | 


I foreſee that ſome of my readers, diſſatisfied 
with my having fo readily conſented to be ſilent, 
will be defirous to know what I myſelf find fo 
great in that action of Alexander, Indeed, 
reader, you are to be pitied if you muſt be told. 
In what other light can you poſſibly view it, 
than that Alexander put a confidence in virtue? 
that he truſted in it, at the hazard. of his life; 
that his .great ſoul was formed for ſuch a confi- 
dence? What a noble confeſſion of faith was 
his taking off that medicine] Never did mortal 
make one more ſublime: No, If we have an 
modern Alexander, let him ſhew himſelf by dif 
playing the like inſtances of true heroiſm. 


As no ſcience conſiſts in the 3 of 
words, ſo chere is no ſtudy proper for chi * 
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As- they have no certain ideas, ſo they have ng 
real memory; for I do not call that fo which 
is retentive only of mere ſenſations. What ig. 
nifies imprinting-on their minds a catalogue of 
ſigns which to them repreſent nothing ? ls it to 
be feared that, in acquiring. the knowledge of 
things, they will not acquire alſo that of f1gns! 
Why then ſhall we put them to the unneceſſary 
trouble of learning them twice? And yet what 
dangerous prejudices do we not begin to inſtil, 
by impoſing on them, as a ſcience, a heap of 
words, which to them are without meaning |! In 
the very firſt unintelligible ſentence with which a 
child fits down ſatisfied, in the very fiſt thing he 
takes upon truſt, or learns from others, without 
being himſelf convinced of its utility, he loſes 
part of his underſtanding ; and he may figure 
long in the eyes of fools before he will be able 
to repair ſo conſiderable a loſs *. 

| | No; 


The ſcholarſhip of moſt of the learned reſembles 
greatly that of children. Great erudition is not fo 
much the reſult of a multitude of ideas as of a mul- 
titude of images. Names, da: es, places, and all fingle 
objects, or thoſe unaccompanied by ideas, are retained 
only by the remembrance of ſigns ; and it is ſeldom 
they are recollefted, without our recollecting at the 
ſame time the fo m of the page whereon we have ſeen 
them printed, or the figure under which they firſt ap- 
peared. - Such was in a great degree the ſcience of 
the laſt age. That of the preſent is different, Men 
of ſcience now neither ſtudy nor make obſervations; 
they only dream, and very gravely give out the vi- 
fionary productions of a few reſtleſs nights, as pro- 
found ſyſtems of philoſophy. It may be replied, 


perhaps, that I am only Ereaming too. I will not 


deny 


4 
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| | 
No; if nature has given to the texture of the 
brain in children that pliability, which renders 
jt proper to receive all impreſſions, it is not with 
2 view that we ſhould imprint thereon the names 
of kings, dates, technical terms, or any of thoſe 
words or phraſes with which we burthen their 
infant memories, though unintelligible to them 
and uſeleſs to every one elſe : but rather that we 
may give them all ſuch ideas as are adapted to 
their capacity, and may be uſeful ; all ſuch as 
relate to their preſent happineſs, and tend to en- 


lighten their underſtandings concerning their future 


welfare: theſe ſhould be made to fink deep into 
their minds, being early traced in indelible cha- 
raters, as ſerving to influence their conduct in 
life in a manner agreeable to their being and fa- 
culties, 7 , | 


That kind of memory which is polleſſed by 
children, may, without ſetting them to ſtudy 
books, be fully employed. Every thing they ſee, 


or hear, appears ſtriking, and they commit it to ? 


memory, A child keeps, in his mind, a regiſter 
of the actions and converſation of thoſe who are 
about bim; every ſcene he is engaged in, is. a 
book, from which he inſenfibly enriches his 
memory, treaſuring up his ſtore till time ſhall 
ripen his judgment and turn it to profit. It is in 


deny it ; but then, I ſo far differ from others, that I 
publiſh my dreams as ſuch ; leaving the reader to de- 
termine, whether there miy not be ſomething uſeful 
in them to perſons who are awake, | 


the 
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the choice of theſe ſcenes and objects, in the cate 
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of preſenting thoſe conſtantly to bis view which 
he ought to be familiar with, and in hiding from 
him ſuch as are improper, that conſiſts the true 
art of cultivating this primary faculty of a- child. 
By ſuch means, alſo, it is, that we ſhould endes. 
vour to form that magazine of knowledge which 
ſhould ſerve for his education in youth, and to 
regulate his conduct afterwards. , This method, 
it is true, is not productive of little prodigies of 
learning, nor doth it tend to enhance the charac- 
ters of the governeſs or preceptor : but it is the 
way to form robuſt and judicious men, perſons 
ſound in body and mind, who, without being ad- 
mired while children, know how to make them- 
ſelves reſpected when grown up. 


Emilius ſhall never be ſet to learn any thing 
by heart, not even fables, not even the fables of 
ontaine, ſimple and beautiful as they are; for 
the words of a fable are no more the fable itſelf, 
than theſe of a hiſtory are the hiſtory. How is 
it poſſible men can be ſo blind as to call fables 


the moral lectures for children, without reflect- 


ang that the apologue, in amuſing, only deceives 
them; and that, ſeduced by the charms of falſe- 
hood, the ,truth couched underneath it eſcapes 
their notice? Yet, ſo it is; and the means which 
are thus. taken to render inſtruction agreeablc 


prevents their profiting by it. Fables may in- 


AruQ grown perſons, but the nake truth ſhould 
ever be preſented to children: for if we once 
ſpread over it a veil, they will not take the trou- 
tble to draw it afide, in order to look at it. 


Children 


Chi 
taine, 
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did ut 
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=__ 


Children univerſally read the fables. of Fon- 


taine, and yet there is not one who underſtands 


them. It would be ftill worſe, however, if they 


did underſtand them; for the moral is fo com- 


plicated and diſproportionate to their capacities, 


that it would rather induce them to vice than 
virtue, Here, again, you will ſay, I am at my 


paradoxes ; be it ſo ; let us ſee whether what 15 


affirm be not true. 


J advarice, that a child does not comprehend 
the fables which be gets by rote; becauſe, what- 
ever pains we take to render them ſimple, the 
inſtruction we would deduce from them is at- 
tended with other ideas above his capacity; and 
becauſe that even the poetic turn given them, 
in order to make them the more eaſily remem- 
bered, makes them, at the ſame time, the leſs 
eaſily comprehended ; ſo that they are rendered 
entertaining at the expence of — Not 
to mention many of theſe fables, that are total] 
unintelligible and uſeleſs to children, and which 
nevertheleſs are indiſcreetly taught them, be- 
cadſe they are found mixed with the reſt, we 
ſhall confine ourfelves to thoſe which the author 


appears to have written expreſsly for children, 


In the whole collection of Fontaine's fables, 


I know of but five or fix that are eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed for puerile fimplicity : of theſe I ſhall}, 


by way of an example, take the ficſt ; the moral of 


which is the moſt adapted to children, being that 
which they underſtand beſt, and learn with the 
greateſt pleaſure ; it is that alſo which the author 

has, 


* 1 . © I. * as 
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has, for this reaſon, placed at the beginning of 

his book. On the ſuppoſition that the objec of 
this fable be intelligible to children, and capable 
of affording them inſtruction and amuſement, it 
is doubtleſs his maſter- piece; I will take the 
freedom thereſore to give it a ſhort examination, 


L. Cirbeau et le Renard. 
The Raven and the Fox. 


Aaitre Corbeau, fur un arbre perche, Re 
Miaſter Raven, on a tree perched, 


Maitre What is the ſignification of the word 
Maſter, in itſelf ? What is the uſe of it before a 
proper name? and what is the particular mean» 
ing of it on this occaſion ? 


We muſt next tell the child, what is a raven? 
But what is, ſur un arbre percht ? We do not 
By, on à tree perched, but, perch:d on à ire, 

e muſt, therefore, talk to him of the tranſ- 
polition of words by poetical licenſe, and inſtrud 
him in the difference between verſe and proſe. 


Tinoit dans ſon bee un fremage. 
Held in his beak a cheeſe. 


What kind of a cheeſe? Was it a Swiſs, or 
2 Dutch cheeſe ? If a child has never ſeen ra- 
vens, what can you get by talking to him about 
them? and if he has ſeen them, how will he 
conceive they could hold whole cheeſes in their 


© 14 


s! 
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beaks? Let our deſcriptions be ever agreeable to 
nature. 8 * 3 
Maitre Renard, par Podeur allichi, 
Maſter Fox, by the ſmell allured, 
Maſter again! But this may be thought 2 
good title for a fox, who may be ſuppoſed to 


have taken up his degrees in the arts of his pro- 
ſeſlon. We muſt, however, deſcribe the nature 


| of the fox, and diſtinguiſh between his natural 
character and that which is given him in fable. 


Allichs is an obſolete word, and uſed only in 
verſe: a child, being informed of this, will. na- 
turally aſk, why we talk otherwiſe in verſe than 
in proſe? What anſwer will you make to ſuch 


a-queſtion? Again, Allured by the fmell 'Y a 
on 


cheeſe ! This cheeſe, held by a raven perch 
a tree, muſt ſurely have a ſtrong ſmell to be 


ſcented by a fox lurking in a thicket or earthed 


in a burrow. Is this the method you would take 
to exerciſe the genius of your pupil; to teach 
him to ſuffer himſelf not to be impoſed on, and 


to diſcern truth from falſhood in the relations of 


Lui tint d-peu-pris ce langoge £ 
Held with him nearly this diſcourſe : 


Ce langage ] Do: foxes talk then? and do they 
ſpeak the ſame language as ravens ? Take care, 
ſagacious preceptor; conſider well before you 
reply to theſe queſtions of your pupil. It is of 
more conſequence, perhaps, than you imagine. 

| Eh! 


LY 
CET One? 
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Eh ! bon jar, Monſieur te Corbeau / 


Be 

Ha! good morrow, Mr. Raven: 
Repor 
Man eur So, Mr. is a title which the child 5 
hears turned into ridicule before he knows it is iſ, differ 


a mark of reſpect. Again, thoſe who may rea 


this paſſage,” Monſieur du Corbeau, will have . 
— to * before r _"_ to a child the WV: 
S e charmant | que en e : 

8 blez beau ! on 


AP 
ready e 
mythol 
ative! 


it mor. 
ſeducti 
fineſſe 


1 
i 


| How charming you are how beautiful you 
ſeem to mei | 


* Wretchedly expletive and enhdabt! a child, 
TAs the ſare thing repeated in differen 
words, will hence learn a looſe and inaccurate 


method of ſpeaking. If you ſay this redundancy BW ſhould 
is a piece of art in the writer, and agreeable to and a 

the defign of the fox. who would ſeem to mul- 
tiply his praiſes by making uſe of different teims, / 
this excue is ſufficient with me, but is a ven 

bad one to be given to my pupil, ia 

Sans mentir, fi votre ramage 15 
Without lying, if your ſinging lively 
prehe 


M ibont hing] So, then it is uſual to lye ſome- 
times! But what would your pupil thi:k, if you 
were to tell him the fox ſays this only becauſe he 
is s aQuually wg * raven a * oth a 


5 Ne- 
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Repondoit a votre plumage, 

Be anſwerable to your feathers, | 
Repondvit ! What can that word mean? En- 
leavour to teach a child to compare two qualities 


o different as the plumage and the ſinging of a 
ird ; and fee how well he will underſtand you. 


Vous ſeriez le phenix des hites de ces bois. 


You are a phoenix among the lords of theſe 
woods, | 10 


* . 
7 _ 
44 


A Phenix ! what is a phoenix ? Behold us al- 
you {Wready entering upon the fictions of the ancient 

mythology. The lords of the woods How figur- 

ative! The flatterer raifes his language, and gives 
id, it more dignity, in order to render it the more 
ent Wi ſeductive. How is a child to underſtand this 
rate Wi fineſſe? Does he know, is it poffible that he 
ne) hould know, the difference between an elevated 
to and a mean ſtile? | 


1 

1 

1 

1 
5 
1 
1 
* 


ms, A ces mots, le Cor beau 1 ſe ſent pas de joie; 


At theſe words the raven is out of his. wits 
with delight ; 
A child muſt have already experienced very ; 
lively and ſtrong paſſions, to be able to com- 
prchend this proverbial mode of expreſſion. | 


Et pour montrer ſa belle voix, . 


And, to diſplay his fine ſinging, 


e he 


0 
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It muſt not be forgotten that, in order to un- 12 
derſtand this verſe and the whole fable, a child 
ought to be previouſſy made acquainted with the Ce 
ine ſinging of a ran. Tt 
uur un large bec, aifſe tomber ſa pra. This 
He opens his large beak, and lets fall his W.,0g. 
e N ho are 
I owvre, Cc. This verſe is admirable; the Nuceſe t 
found and the ſenſe go incomparably well toge- Wherefore 
ther.  Methinks 1 ſee his wide beak open, and Ney. V 
hear the cheeſe rattle down through the boughs : Whildren 
but this kind of beauty is loſt on children, 
Le Renard Sen ſaifit ; et dit, min ben Mu- _ 
» 
The fox ſnapt it up; and then ſaid, my 
8 ood . 4 | Anoth 
Stud Sir! See already goodneſs made ſynoni- fur 
mous to folly : it is not indeed mere loſs of time 
thus to inſtru children. a0 
Apprenez que tout flateur Store | 
Learn that every flatterer We cxplair 
A general maxim! children know nothing of MW You n 
general maxims. 00 cireu 
Wwwever, 
Vit aux depens de celui qui Picoute, nalyſe al 
Lives at the coſt of thoſe who liſten to him. _ 
g T * 0 


No 


* 3% 
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No child of ten years of age can underſtand 
e meaning of this line. 1 


d 
e 


Cette legon vaut bien un fromage, ſans doute. 
This leſſon is worth a cheeſe, without doubt. 


This line is intelligible, and the thought is 
00d. There are, nevertheleſs, but few children 
#ho are capable of comparing a moral leſſon to 
cheeſe; and fewer who would not prefer the 
heeſe to the leſſon. They: muſt be taught, 
herefore, to look upon this as a piece of rail- 
ry. What a deal of ſubtilty is here required of 
hildren ! | EN 


Le Corbeau, honteuſe & confus, 
"" The raven, aſhamed and confuſed, 


Another pleonaſm ; but this is inexcuſable. EF 


Jura, mais un peu tard, qu'on ne ly prendrait 
plus. | 

&wore, tho' ſomewhat too late, he would 
never be ſo deceived again, a 


dure! Where is the preceptor weak enough 
v explain to a child the nature of an oath ? 


You may think, perhaps, I have been here 

oo circumſtantial ; I have been much leſs ſo, 

Jowever, than would have been neceſſary to 

nalyſe all the complex ideas of that fable, and 

reſolve them into the ſimple and elementary 

as of which they are compoſed, _ on 
| in 


children. 


cChuſe to act the ſhining part: it is the choice of 
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thinks ſuch analyſis neceſſary to make our. 
ſelves underſtood We are none of us philoſo- 
phers 8 to put ourſelves in che place d 


ut to proceed to the moral of the 


I I wouldaſk, if there are any children of ſix yean 
of age, whom it would be proper to teach, that 
mankind flatter and deceive each other through 
motives of ſelf-intereſt ? One might teach then, 
indeed, that there are ſatiriſts who laugh at little 
boys, and privately ridicule their childiſh vanity: 
but the cheeſe ſpoils all; and they learn leſs to pre 
vent its falling from their own mouths, than hoy 
to make it fall from the mouths of others. Thi 


is another paradox, and not the leaſt important, 


Trace the progreſs of children in learning fables 


and you will find that, when they are in a caps 
city to make any application of them, they al 
moſt always do it in'a manner contrary to th 
intention of the fabuliſt; and that, inſtead of re- 
marking the error or fault you are deſirous d 
guarding them againſt, they fall in love with the 
vice of the party expoſed. In reading the fabi 
above-cited, for inſtance, children laugh at and 
deſpiſe the filly raven; but they are fond of ti 
fox. In the next fable of the ſame collection, 
you think alſo to ſet them an example in tic 
graſhopper ; you are miſtaken : they prefer that 
of the ant. None are fond of humiliation ; 4 


ſelf-love, it is in every reſpe& natural. Bu 
what a ſhocking leſſon is this fable for children! 
A covetous child would be the moſt dercfabt 
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\t leaſt ſuch it would be, when ſenſible of 


our. | 
oo. it was aſked of it and what it refuſed. The 
e Ant in the fable does more than this; he not on- 
te / refuſes to aſſiſt the ſuppliant in diſtreſs, but 


ggravates that refuſal with raillery and reproach, 


In all fables where a lion is introduced, as it 
s generally the moſt ſhining character, a child 
ver fails to take upon himſelt the part of the 
on; and when he prelides at any diſtribution, 


years 
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little 
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how 
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all to his own fhare, But when the gnat ſtings 
he lion to the quick, it is another affair: the 
hild is then no longer the tion, but the gnat ; 
and learns thence in what manner he may ſome 
ime or other kill thoſe with the prick of a pin, 
hom he durſt not attack openly, 4 


In the fable of the lean wolf and the fat dog, 
inſtead of deducing from it the leſſon of mode- 
ration deſigned, he is encouraged to licentiouſ- 
neſs. I ſhall never forget the circumſtance of 


us once ſeeing a little girl, quite diſtreſſed by 
h thefW©being teized with this fable, in order to 
fabe make her docile and tractable. It was ſometime 
t ai before the cauſe of her tears came to be known; 


fte which, however, was at length diſcovered: the 
Ton poor child was heartily tired of her chain; ſhe 
the elt her neck galled, and was very ſorry ſhe 
tha ves not in the condition of the wolf. 
. all 
ce clk 
But 
Iren! 
able 


Thus the moral of the firſt fable, is to a child 
a leſſon of the moſt ſervile flattery; that cf the 
ſecond, a leſſon of inhumanity ; that of the third, 
of injuſtice ; that of the fourth, of ſatire ; and 
r K that 


he generally profits by his model, and ſweeps 
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that of the fifth, of independence. This 1; 


Reading 


leſion, is ſuperfluous to my pupil, and not more R 
expedient for yours: for when the precepts i is thi 
inſti] are contradictory to each other, what goa ed it 
can you expect from them ? But, perhaps, thi is at 
defect in the moral of fables, . which makes me ough 
object to them, may furniſh a reaſon for yo {hall 
preſerving their uſe. In the world, there is of uſe t 
kind of morality in diſcourſe, and another in 2c. to di 
tions; both which never agree together. The 
firſt is to be found in the catechiſm, where we If 
ſhall leave it; the other we meet with in Fontaine; !y o 
in his fables as to what regards children; learn 
and in his Tales, as to what relates to thei leſs t 
mamas. The ſame author ſuffices for both. what 
„ | of ſp 
But I am willing to compromiſe this matter wii {tand 
La Fontaine. I promiſe you, for my own part who 
my dear author, to read, and admire your Fable, inc!i 
becauſe I am not afraid of being miftaken u utili 
their deſign. But, as for my pupil, you mul derſt 
excuſe me, if I do not ſuffer him to read a line art | 
in your book, till you have convinced me tba men 
it is proper for him to get words by rote, ol con! 
which he does not underſtand one fourth patt; their 
that the meaning which he may annex to ſome to ul 
cannot be falſe; and that, inſtead of profiting ex pe 
by the example of the dupe, he may not form thoſe 
himſelf on that of the knave. 1 ä 
N ä ures 
In thus relieving children from the variouſ acco: 
obligations injudiciouſly impoſed on them, ] fret 
them from their greateſt ſource of uneaſinels It 
that of poring over their books. | 127 
p 1 chile 
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Reading is a vexation to children, and yet it 
is the only occupation they are uſually employ- 
oed in. Emilius will hardly know what a book 
thi is at twelve years of age: but you will ſay, he « 
nM ought ſurely to learn to read, at leaſt, - Yes, he 
our i hail learn to read when reading will be of any 


of ſpeaking to perſons who are abſent, of under- 
with ſtanding them in turn, of communicating to thoſe nl 
part who are at a great diſtance our ſentiments, uur > 
bles, inclinations, and deſires z this is an art, whoſe | , 
en u utility may be made known to the ſimpleſt un- 
derſtanding. Whence comes it, then, that an 
art ſo uſeful and agreeable ſhould prove ſo tor- 
menting to children? The reaſon is plain; the 
conſtraint they lie under of cultivating it againſt 
their inclinations, and the miſapplication of it 
to uſes they cannot comprehend, - It cannot be 
expected a child ſhould be very curious to perfect 
thoſe means by which he is tormented : find out 
the way of making them uſeful to his plea- 
ſures, and he will then apply to them of his own 
rio accord. | | 
| free | 2 . 
ineſz, It has been made a matter of great impor- ; 
tance, to find out the beſt method of teaching 
children to read; to this end cards, and other 

K 2 im- 


one uſe to him; till then, it is good for nothing but 1 
ac. to diſguſt and fatigue him. | | ' 
The | 1 
we If nothing is to be required of children mere- | 
ine; iy out of obedience, it follows that they will | 1 
en; learn nothing, whether of uſe or amuſement, un- 4 
then leſs they perceive ſome preſent advantage in it; for 6 

what other motive ſhould induce them ? The art A 


eading 
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_ implements have been invented, ſo various and 
numerous, that they made the nurſery reſemble 
the workſhop of a printer. Mr. Locke would 
| Have a child taught to read by means of letters 
carved on dice. Fs not this an excellent inven. 
tion] A more certain method than any of theſe, 
and that which is nevertheleſs always neglected, 
is to excite in children a defire to learn. Give a 
child this deſire, and do as you will with your 
cards and dice; any method will then be ſufficient. 


The grand motive, indeed the only one that 
is certain and effectual, is preſent intereſt. Emi- 
lius ſometimes receives written invitations from 
his father, mother, and other friends, to dinner, 
to go on a party of pleaſure, or to ſee ſome pub- 
lic entertainment. Theſe. invitations are ſhort, 
plain, preciſe, and well written. When receiv- 
ed, it is neceſſary for him to find ſomebody to 
read them to him: ſuch a perſon is not always 
at hand, or complaiſant enough to comply with 
his requeſt. Thus the opportunity is loſt : the 
billet, indeed, is read to him afterwards, but 
then it is too Jate to obey the ſummons. How 
ardently muſt he wiſh on ſuch an occaſion to be 
able to read himſelf. He receives others, equal- 
ly ſhort and intereſting : he ſets immediately 
about decyphering them; ſometimes receiving 
aſſiſtance, and at others denied it. By dint of 
ſtudy, he at length hammers out that he is in- 
vited to go to-morrow to eat cream; but where, 
or with whom, he cannot diſcover. How 
many efforts wil] he not make to find out the 
reſt ! Emilius will learn to read by ſuch means 
as theſe, without ſtanding in need of horn-books, 

we cards, 
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cards, or dice, 1 might here ſpeak of teaching 
him to write; but I am aſhamed of deſcending 
to ſuch trifling objects in a treatiſe on education. 


I will only add a word or two on this head: 
it is an important maxim, that children in ge- 
neral acquire ſpeedily and certainly, what they 
are not importuned to learn, I am almoſt cer- 
tain that Emilius will know perfectly well how 
to read and write before he is ten years old, be- 
cauſe I give myſelf very little trouble whether 


he learn it or not before he is fifteen; but 1 


had much rather he ſhould never learn to read 


at all, than to acquire that knowledge at the 


expence of every thing that would render it 
uſeful to him; and of what uſe would be his 


knowing how to read, if ſo diſguſted with learn- 


ing it, that he ſhould hate to look in a book for 


ever afterwards? Id in primis cavere ofportebit, 


ne fludia, qui amare nondum poterit, oderit, et 
amaritudinem ſemel perceptam etiam ultra rudes an- 
nos reformidet *, | 


The more I inſiſt on my inactive method, the 
fronger I perceive the objections that may be 
made againſt it. If your pupil, it may be ſaid, 
learns nothing of you, he will learn it of others. 
If you do not prevent his falling into error, by 
teaching him the truth, he will give into falſ- 
hood; the prepoſſeſſions you are fearful of giv- 
ing him, will low in upon him from every fide : 
hence his underſtanding will be vitiated before 
it is formed; or his intellects, blunted by long 


+ Quintil. lib. i. c. 1, 
Quin > 
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ination, will be loſt in the corporeal funQions 
of mere anima nature. The want of being ac- 
cuſtomed to think in his infancy, will deprive 


him ef the faculty of thinking as long as he 
lives, 


believe T could obviate theſe objed ions; but 
why muſt | be ever anſwering objeQions ? If 
they are anſwered by the method of education! 
preſcribe, it is a good one; if not, it is defec- 


tive and wrong. 1 leave it, therefore, to anſwer 
for itſelf. FER F 


If, proceeding on the plan I have begun ts 
delineate, you follow rules directly contrary to 
thoſe which are generally received; if, inſtead 
of exciting the attention of your pupil to diſtant 
objects, and perpetually bewildering him with 
different places, climates, and ages; if, inſtead 
of perplexing his mind in excurſions to the ex- 
tremities of the earth, and the diſtant regions of 
the ſkies, you keep him conſtantly attentive to 
what paſſes in and about himſelf ; you will then 
find him capable of perception, memory, and 
Treaſon : this is the order of nature. In propor- 
tion as the ſenſitive becomes an active being, he 
acquires a diſcernment proportional to his corpo- 
real abilities: when he poſſeſſes more of the lat - 
ter, alſo, than are neceſſary for his preſervation, 
It is with that redundancy, and not before, that 
he diſplays thoſe ſpeculative faculties which are 
adapted to the employment of ſuch abilities to 
other purpoſes. Are you deſirous, therefore, to 
cultivate the underſtanding of your pupil, culi- 
vate thoſe abilities on which it depends. my 
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him in conſtant exerciſe of body ; bring him up 
robuſt and healthy, in order to make him rea- 
ſonable and wiſe: let him work, let him run about, 


ways active and in motion. Make him once A 
but WY foun become a man in underſtanding. : 


nl It is true, you will check and diſguſt him, 
ec. even with this method, if you proceed by way of 
ver directing him in every thing he is to do; by telling 

him when he is to come and go, to run about or 

ſtand ſtill, to do this thing or the other. If your 
te bead be always to direct his hands, his own will 
to become uſeleſs But remember, reader, the 
220 agreement already made between us: if you are 
ant a mere pedant, it is not worth your while to go 
ith through this treatiſe, | 


ex- It is a wretched miſtake to think the ue 
of of the body prejudicial to the operations of the 


to mind; as if the action of both were incompa- 


en WI fible, or that the one could not always direct 
nd the other. 


he There are two kinds of men, who live in a 
o- continual exerciſe of body, and think juſt as 
it little of the cultivation of their minds: theſe are 
n, peaſants and ſavages. The former nevertheleſs 
at are clowniſh, brutal and dull, while the latter 
re are as remarkable for their ſtrong ſenſe as for 
to their ſubtlety, Generally ſpeaking, nothing is 
to ſo ſtupid as a clown, nor ſo cunning as a ſavage. 
ti- Whence comes this difference? Doubtleſs it 
ep ariſes hence; the former being accuſtomed to do 


m K 4 what 


Jet him make a noiſe, in a word, let him be al- 


man, in point of health and vigour, and he will | 
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what he is bid, or what his father uſed to do before 
him, plods on in the ſame beaten track; and 
being little better than a mere machine, con- 
ſtantly employed in the ſame manner, habit and 
obedience ſtand with him in the place of reaſon, 


As to the ſavage, the caſe is widely different; 
being attached to no one place, having no ſet- 
tled taſk, obedient to none, and reſtrained by no 
other law than his own will, he is obliged to 
reaſon upon every action of his life : he makes 
not a motion, nor 'takes a ſtep, without having 
previouſly conſidered the conſequences, Thus 
the 'more his body is exerciſed, the more is his 
mind enlightened ; his mental and corporeal fa- 
culties advance together and reciprocally improve 
each other, | 


Which would moſt reſemble the ſavage, and 
which the peaſant, Emilius, or the more poliſhed 
pupil of a faſhionable preceptor ? The latter, 
ſubjected in every thing to dictatorial authority, 
does nothing but what he is commanded : he 
dares not eat when he is hungry, ſmile when he 
is pleaſed, or weep when he is ſad ; he dares not 
preſent one hand inſtead of the other, nor take 
a ſtep otherwiſe than he is directed; in a little 
time he will ſcarce venture to breathe except 
_ agreeably to ſome ſtated rules. To what pur- 
Poſe do you require him to think, when you al- 
ways take the trouble to think for him.? Being 
always aſſured of your forecaſt, what buſineſs hath 
he for any of his own ? Seeing that you charge 
yourſelf with the care of his preſervation and 


welfare, he finds himſelf freed from that _ 
Ke, tude 
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tade ; his judgment repoſes ſafely on yours; all 


nat you do not expreſly forbid him to do, he does 
n without reflection, well knowing that he runs no 
Ne * + f 
{k, | 
ind WY” 


as What buſineſs hath he to learn to foretel rain? 
he knows that you are careful to preſerve him 
it; tom the ſhower. Why ſhould he take care to 


" Wi regulate the length of his excurſions ? he is not 
no afraid that you will let him loſe his dinner. 
'0 ir you forbid not his eating, he eats ; when you 


bid him give over, he hath done: he obeys not 
"> WY his own appetite, but-yours. You may enervate - 
his body by ination, and make it as delicate as 
c you pleaſe, but you will not render his underſtand- 
vg the more acute and refined. On the contrary, 
you will only proceed to diſcredit the uſe of rea- 
fon, by making him uſe the little he has on ſub- 
jeas which appear frivolous and uſeleſs. By ne+ 
ed er ſeeing what it is good for, he begins at length 
to conclude it is, good for nothing. The worſt 
that can happen to him, from his miſtaken rea- 
t doing, is to be ſet right; and this happens ſo 
he WY ie" chat he ſoon learns to think light of it. 


* Notwithſtanding this, you conceive him to 
le have wit, and he has juſt enough to prattle 
1 with the women in the manner I have already 
* ſpoken of; but what would he do in a ſituation 
a1. ere ſuch idle chatter would ſtand him in no 
og ſtead ? You would find him in any caſe, wherein the 
b aaertion of his perſonal abilities ſhould. be re- 


quired, an hundred times more ſtupid and in- 
e <ipable than the child of the moſt clowniſh pea- 
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As to my pupil, or rather that of nature, be. 
ing early reduced to ſerve and provide as much 
as poſſible for himſelf, he. is not accuſtomed to 
apply continually to others, much leſs to make 
a diſplay of his great learning. On the other 
hand, however, he judges for himſelf, reaſons 
and provides for every thing relative to his own 
Intereſt, He does not ſport idly and caprici- 
ciouſly about, but employs himſelf in action; 
he knows nothing of what other children of his 
age may do in the world; but he knows very 
well what is proper for him. As he is perpetu- 
ally in motion, he is of courſe obliged to note 
many things, and obſerve a variety of effects; 
he acquires an early and extenſive experience, 
taking his leſſons frem nature not from men; 
and improves himſelf by ſo much the more, as 
he ſees no profeſſed deſign going forward for his 
Improvement. Thus both his body and mind 
are at once kept in exerciſe. Acting always 
from his own thoughts and not from the dictates 
of others, he conſtantly unites the operations 
both of his. corporeal and mental faculties ; and, 
as he increaſes in ſtature and ſtrength, be- 
comes ſenſible and judicious. This is the way 
to acquire thoſe qualities which are generally 
eſteemed incompatible, and which have been 
united, nevertheleſs, in almoſt all great men; 
ſtrength of body with that of the mind; the 
underſtanding of .a philoſopher with the nerves 
'and agility of a wreſtler, 


I am teaching the young preceptor a very dif- 


ficult art; that of inſtructing without pou 
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and of doing every thing in the way of educa- 
tion by doing nothing. This art, I muſt confeſs, 4 
is not adapted to your age or views: it is not 
calculated to make an immediate diſplay of your 
talents, nor to recommend you to the 1 

of fathers : it is the only one, however, in whi 

you can ſucceed in the education of your pupil ; 
you will never accompliſh your deſign of form- 

ing ſenſible men, unleſs you begin by making _, 
playful children: this was the method of educa- 
tion among the Spartans; . inſtead of tying 
down their ſons to their books, they were taught 

to look out ſharp for their dinner. Were they the 
greater blockheads for this, when they grew up? 
The force and keenneſs of their repartees are, on 

the contrary, well known. Formed for univer- 

fal conqueſt, they triumphed over their enemies 
in every kind of warfare; the talkative Athenians \\ 
being equally afraid both of their tongues and =). 


1 


— 
* 


their ſwords. 


In the uſual method of education, the maſter com- 
mands and thence imagines that he governs his 
pupil; whereas it is in fact the latter who governs 
him. A child makes uſe of what you require J 
of him, to obtain what he pleaſes of you; and ; 
knows very well how to make you beſtow on ; 
him eight hours of complaiſance for one of bis \ 
diligence. You are every moment obliged to 
enter into treaty with him; the covenants of 
which, as you propoſe them in your manner. 
and he executes them in his, always turn out to 
the grat fication of his humours; particularly 
dif. WW when you are ſo indiſcrect as to make ſuch 
ps, K 6 offers 
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offers to him as he is ſure to obtain, whether he 
rform the conditions of the agteement or not. 
A child generally penetrates farther into the de- 
figns of the maſter, than the maſter into the in- 
clinations of a child: this indeed is but natural, 
for the whole ſagacity of a child, which, if left 
to himſelf, had been employed in the ſecurity of 
his perſon, is now employed in preſerving his 
native liberty from the chains of his tyrant, 
Whereas the maſter, having no ſuch prefling 
occaſion to penetrate the inclinations of the 
child, finds it fometimes expedient to indulge 
his idleneſs or vanity, 


Take a contrary method with your pupil; 
let him always be his own maſter, in appear- 
ance, and do you take care to be ſo in reality, 
There is no ſubjection ſo compleat as that 
which preſerves the appearance of liberty ; it is 
by theſe means even the will itfelf is Jed cap- 
tive. The poor child, who knows nothing, 
who is capable of nothing, is ſurely ſufficiently 
at your 'mercy. Don't you diſpoſe, with regard 
to him, of every thing about him? Are not you 
capable of affecting him juſt as you pleaſe? 
His employment, his ſports, his pleaſures, his 
pains, are they not all in your power, without 
his knowing it? Aſſuredly, he ought not to be 
compelled to do any thing contrary to his in- 
clinations ; but then he ought not to be inclined 
to do any thing contrary to yours : he ought not 
to take a ſtep which you had not foreſeen ; nor 
open his lips to ſpeak, without your knowinz 
what he is about to ſay, . 
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When you have once brought him under ſuch 
regulations, you may indulge him freely in alt 
thoſe corporeal exerciſes which' his age requires, 


-without running the hazard of blunting his in- 


tellets. You will then ſee, that inſtead of em- 
ploying all his ſubtle arts to thake off a bur- 
thenſome and diſagreable tyranny, he will be 
buſied only in making the beſt uſe of every thing 
about him. It is in this caſe, you will have 
reaſon to be ſurprized at the ſubtility of his in- 
vention, and the ingenuity with which he makes 
every thing that is in his power contribute to 
his gratification, without being obliged to pre- 
poſſeflion or opinion, | 
/ 

In thus leaving him at liberty to follow his 
own will, you will not augment his caprice. 
By being accuſtomed only to do that which is 
proper for his ſtate and condition, he will ſoon 
do nothing but what he ought; and, tho? he 
ſhould be in continual motion of body, yet, 
while he is employed only in the purſuit of his 
preſent and apparent intereſt, you-will find his 
reaſoning faculties diſplay themſelves better, and 
in a manner more peculiar to himſelf, than if 
he was engaged in ſtudies of pure ſpeculation, 


Hence, ſeeing you never intent on eroſſing 
him, having no reaſon to be ſuſpicious, or hide 
any thing from you, he would never deceive 
vou; but would ſhew himſelf ſuch as he is 
without fear or reſtraint, Thus you might 
ſtudy his character and diſpoſition at leiſure, 
and diſpoſe him to receive ſuch leſſons as you 

might 
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might intend to give him, without his being 
ſenſible of receiving any at your hands. Add 
to this that, he would be no more tempted to 
keep a jealous eye over your actions, nor would 
take any ſecret pleaſure in detecting you in a 
fault. This inconvenience which is by theſe 
means prevented, is very great. One of 
the moſt material objects of a child's concern, 
as I obſerved before, is, to diſcover the foibles 
of thoſe who ſuperintend his education. This 
propenſity leads to vice, indeed; but does not 
ariſe from it: its ſource is in the child's defire 
of getting rid of an authority, which is burthen- 
ſome to it. Oppreſſed and galled by the yoke 
impoſed on them, children try all means to ſhake 
it off: to which end the faults they can find in 
their maſters, contribute not a little. At the 
| fame time alſo, they acquire the ill- natured ha- 
bit of obſerving people only by their faults, 
and take a pleaſure in diſcovering them. This 
is another cauſe of vice, in the human heart, 
which in that of Emilius I take care to remove: 
having no intereſt in diſcovering my faults, he 
will not pry into my actions, and will be un- 
derer little temptation to find faults in others, 


All theſe directions ſeem difficult to put in 
practice, becauſe they are not duly. conſidered; 
dut in reality they are not ſo difficult as may he 
imagined, I have a right to ſuppoſe you pol- 
ſeſſed of the neceſſary qualifications for the em- 
ployment you have undertaken. It is to be 


preſumed you are not unacquainted with the na- 
tural progreſs of the human heart; that you are 
capacitated for the ſtudy of mankind in 1 
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| and your pupil in particular; and that you know 


beforehand to which ſide he will incline on any 
intereſting occaſion. Now what more can be 
required to poſſeſs the implements of education 
and underſtand the uſe of them ? 


Do you raiſe an objection on the capricious 
humours of the child? In this you are wrong. 
Caprice in children is never the work of nature, 
but the effect of wrong diſcipline : it ariſes from 
their being accuſtomed either to command ar 
obey ; neither of which, as I have already ſaid 
an hundred times, ought to be the caſe. Your 
pupil, therefore, .will have no more capricious 
humours than you may have inſtilled ; and it is 
but juſt that you ſhould take the trouble you 
have brought on yourſelf. . But you will aſk, 
how is this fault to be repaired ? I anſwer, only 
by a different conduct, and much patience. 


J once undertook, for ſome weeks, the 
care of a little boy; accuſtomed nat only to do 
as he pleaſed, but to make every body in the fa- 
mi'y do ſo too; and thus, of courſe very capris 
cious and humourſome. The very firſt night, 
in order to put my complacency to trial, he in- 
liſted on my getting out of bed at midni ht. I 
was in a found ſleep, when he leaped out of his 
own bed, put on, his night-gown, and waked 
me. I roſe accordingly and lighted a candle; 
when I found this was all my young gentleman 
wanted ; for in a quarter of- an hour he grew 
ſleepy, and went to bed again, ſatisfied with his 
experiment. T'wo nights after, he repeated it 
with the ſame ſucceſs, and without the leaſt ap- 
pearance 


patience by dint of obſtinacy, he continued bis 


A 
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pearance of reluctance on my ſide. But as he 


- embraced me, in going to bed again, I ſaid to 
him very gravely, This goes very well, hitherto, 


my good Friend, but don't repeat this trick any mort, 
This I ſuppoſe, excited his curiofity, and gave 
him an inclination to try if I ſhould dare to diſ- 


- obey him. Accordingly, the next night, he 


waked about the ſame hour, and called me up as 
before. I now, therefore, aſked him what he 
wanted? He told me, he could not ſleep. 85 


much the worſe, ſaid I, and lay ſtill. He aſked 


me, then, to light the candle. To what purpoſe ? 
faid I, ſtill remaining quiet in my bed. Being 


a little embarraſſed at my anſwering him ſo 
laconically; he groped about the room for the 


tinderbox, which, having found, I could not 
help ſmiling at hearing him hit his fingers with 
the flint and ſteel, After ſeveral fruitleſs at- 
tempts to firike a light, he brought the imple- 
ments to me; when, telling him I had no occa- 
fion for them, I turned myſelf to the other ſide. 
Upon this he, began to ſtalk about the chamber, 
ſinging, hallowing, and making as much noiſe as he 
could; running every now and then againſt the 
chairs and tables, which I found, he took care 
not to hit too hard, tho he did not fail every 


time to make loud complaints, in hopes of mak- 


ing me uneaſy, All this, however, did not an- 
ſwer his end; and I ſaw that, reckoning upon 
my giving him good words, or falling into a 
paſſion with him, he was quite diſconcerted at 
my indifference. 


Being reſolved, however, to overcome my 
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noiſe till I grew quite angry; but reflecting that 
I ſhould ſpoil all by exprefling myſelf in anger, 
J took another method. I got up without ſpeak - 
ing a word, and went to the table for the tin- 
derbox, which not finding there, I aſked him 
for it. This he readily gave me, chuckling for 
joy at the thoughts of having gained his point. 
Having ſtruck alight, I took my little gentleman 
by the hand, and led him quietly into a neighbour- 
ing cloſet, whoſe window-ſhutters were well 
faitened and where there was nothing he could 
break: there, locking the door upon him, I 
left him in the dark, and returned to bed with- 
out uttering a ſyllable. You need not aſk if 
this proceeding did not occaſion at firſt a terri- 
ble outcry : it was what I expeCted and I did not 
trouble myſelf about it. After ſome time, how- 
ever, the noiſe ceaſed, on which I liſtened to his 
motions, and finding him lay himſelf down to 
ſleep, I went to ſleep alſo. On opening the clo- 
eet door, by break of day next morning, I found 
my little rebel ſtretched out upon a couch, and 


0, in a profound ſleep, of which, aftef ſo much 
x fatigue, he had doubtleſs ſome nee. 


y But the affair did not end here. His mother 
ſoon learnt that her dear child had ſpent two ' 
a Wi thirds of the night out of bed. This was thought 
enough to kill him; and, indeed, he was look - 
ed upon as good as dead already. The cun- 
ning rogue, thinking a fine opportunity af - 
forded him of being revenged, pretended accor - 
dingly to be very ill, not foreſeeing what would 
be the conſequence, and that he would get no- 

| | | thing 
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thing by his pretence. A phyſician was imme- 
diately ſent for. Unhappily for the mother, the 
doctor was a wag, who, to divert himſelf with 
her apprehenſions of danger, only increafed 
them. At the ſame time, however, he whil- 
pered me in the ear, to let him alone. I pro- 
miſe you, ſaid he, I will cure the child, for one 
while, of his whim of falling ſick; In ſhort, the 
doQor adviſed his being confined to his chamber, 
ſubjected him to a regimen, and turned him over 
to the apothecary. I could not help being 
grieved to ſee the peor mother thus deceived, 
and made the dupe of every one about her, ex- 
_ myſelf, whom for that very reaſon ſhe 

ated, Oh . | 


After reproaching me in pretty ſevere terms, 
| the proceeded to tell me, that her child was of 
a delicate conſtitution; that being the only heir 
of the family, his life -was very valuable ; that 
it muſt be preſerved at all events, and that ſbe 
poſitively would not have him thwarted. 


In the latter article I was of her opinion, but 
_ the did not know the difference between not 
thwarting him, and paying him implicit obe- 
dience in every thing. I ſaw it was neceſlary 
to talk to the mother in the ſame ſtrain as | has 
done to the child. Madam, aid I, very coldly, 
I know not probably in what manner an beir | 
to be educated, nor do I deſire to learn; ſo that 
you will do well to take your own meaſures on 
that head. Having occaſion for me, howeve! 
ſome time longer, the father reconciled. matiets, 


the mother wrote to haſten the preceptor's te 
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turn; and the child, finding he could get nothing 


e y diſturbing my ſleep or by falling ſick, took 
h Wl it in his head to fleep ſoundly himſelf and be in 
| Wl good health. 

- It is not to be imagined to how many ſimilar 
e caprices this little tyrant had ſubjected his poor 
e preceptor; for he was educated conſtantly un- 
r, Wl der the eye of his mother, who would not per- 
er mit the heir of the family to be diſobeyed in any 
ig ding. At whatever hour he had a mind to go 
d, abroad, his governor muſt be ready to go with, 
x- or rather to follow, him; and he always took 
he particular care to make choice of thoſe times 


when he ſaw him moſt employed, | 


ns, He wanted to exerciſe the ſame command 
of Wl over me, and to avenge himſelf in the day-time 
eit Wi for the repoſe he was obliged to let me enjoy 
in the night. I enter'd at firſt very readily into a 
ſhe Wi his deſigns, and ſet out with an endeavour to 
convince him of the pleaſure I ſhould take in 


obliging him. But having done this, I took 


but i different meaſures to cure him of his caprice. 


be- It was neceſſary to confirm him firſt in the 


ary Wl nature of his error, which was not difficult. 
had Being ſenſible that children think only about the 
dy, peſent, it was eaſy for me to take the advan- 
tage | had over him in point of foreſight, I pro- 
vided for him one day an amuſement, within 
5 oN Wi coors, of which I knew he was extremely 
ſond; when, juſt as he was in the heighth 

tets, ¶ of his enjoyment, I propoſed to take a walk 
te: With him. This was rejected; in RING 
| © 
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of which, I inſiſted on it ſome time to no pur. 
poſe, He would hear nothing of it; but grey 
ſo impatient, that I was obliged to give up the 
point; of which ſubmiſſion he took, 28 
intended he ſhould, very particular and aſſuming 
notice. e n 
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The next day it was my turn. He begun to 
be tired of home, which I had contrived to make 
as irkſome as I could, without his perceiving it; 
while I, on the contrary, ſeemed to be ven 
earneſtly employed. There needed no ſuch pre- 
paration, however, to fix his determination, and 
induce him to call me in a great hurry from 
what I was about, to walk abroad with him, 
J refuſed to go, and he perſiſted in requiring it, 
No, ſaid I, by your following, your own incli- 
nations yeſterday, you taught me to follow mine 
to-day: I will not go. Well then, returned 
he pertly, I will go alone. As you pleaſe, ſaid]; 
and turned about to my work. 


He then n to dreſs himſelf; ſeeming 4 
little uneaſy, that I did not follow his example, 
Being ready to go, he came to take his leave; 
when I readily returned his ſalutation; but, be- 
ing deſirous to alarm me, he proceeded to tel 
me whither he intended to go: to hear him 
talk, you would have thought he deſigned to 
have made a voyage round the world. Without 
appearing concerned, however, about the mat- 
ter, I wiſhed him a good journey, and applied 
myſelf again to my affairs, His embarraſſment 
now increaſed; but reſolved. to put a gocd face 
on the. matter, and being juſt ready to go out je 
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the door of his apartment, he called his foot- 
boy and bade him follow him. The foot-boy, 
however, being previouſly warned, anſwered he 
had not time, and that being employed in my 
buſineſs, he ought to mind me rather than him. 
At this refuſal, the child knew no longer what 
to think or do. He could not conceive it poſ- 
ſible that he ſhould be permitted to go out alone; 
e who imagined himſelf fo vaſtly important in 
he eyes of-every one, and thought both heaven 
nd earth intereſted in his preſervation. He 
began, nevertheleſs, to be ſenſible of his own 
weakneſs; and ſaw, beforehand, the riſks he was 
to run in going abroad among people he was un- 
xquainted with: his. obſtinacy, however, ſtill 
ſupported him in his reſolution; and he went 
own ſtairs; but very flowly and with apparent 
eluctance. At length he ventured into the 
feet; comforting himſelf a little in the conſide- 
ation, that, whatever harm came to him I muſt. 
de anſwerable for it. | 


8 4 5 
ce All this being what I expected, every thing 
ve; s prepared for it; and, as it was a kind of 
be- public experiment, I had obtained the father's 


onſent to it. He had not gone far from the 


him Poor before he” heard the neighbours, on 
d to ech fide the way, taking notice, and talking of 
hout m. A mighty pretty gentleman! cries one, where 
mat- in be be going alone? He will certainly loſe 
plied infelf: 1 have a good mind to call him in. 
ment o, no, take care of that, ſays another, don't 


ou ſce "tis a little knave whom his ſather has 

uned out of doors becauſe he is good for no- 

ling? I would have nothing to do with _ 
. | | t 
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let him go where he pleaſes, Well then, re- 
plied the other, God go with him, but I ſhould 
be ſorry he ſhould come to any harm. A little 
farther he paſſed by ſome unlucky. boys, about 
his own age; who mocked and laughed at him. 

The farther he went, the more he found him- 
ſelf cmbarrafſed, Being alone and without pro- 
tection he ſaw himſelf turned into ridicule by 
every body he met, and found, to his great ſur- 
prize, that his fine cloaths did not ſufficiently 
_ entitle him to reſpect, 


In the mean time, one of my friends, who 
was a ſtranger to him and planted on purpoſe, to 
keep an eye over him, followed him up and down, 
and at a proper time accoſted him and conducted 
him home. I his ſcene, which reſembled that 
of monſicur Porceaugnac in the play, required 
a man of wit and underſtanding ; and indeed it 
was admirably well performed. Without mak- 
ing the child timid, by frightening him too 
much, he made him ſo ſenſible of the impru- 
dence of his deſign, that he returned to me, in 
about half an hour, ſo ſubmiſſive and confuſed 
that he hardly durſt look me in the face. 


© To compleat the misfortune of this expediti- 

on, alſo, his father, who was juſt going out as 
he entered, met him on the ſtairs. He was now 
obliged to give an account where he had been, 
and the reaſon why I did not accompany him.* 


la ſach a caſe as this, one runs no riſk, in 
requiring a child to tell truth; becauſe he knows he 

cannot poſſibly diſguiſe it; and that if he ſhould tell 
a lie, he would be immediately detected. 


This 
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This was ſuch a mortifying ſtroke, that the poor 
child could almoſt have wiſhed himſelf buried an 
hundred feet deep. Without taking the trouble 


of giving bim a long reprimand, his father ſaid 


to him, more coolly than I expected, Well Sir, 
whenever you are inclined to go out alone again, 
you may; but, as I do not chuſe to have any 
vagabonds in my houſe, I defire you will take 
care not to come in again. 


For my part, I received him without reproach 
or raillery, bur a little gravely and reſerved ; 
and leſt he ſhould ſuſpect what had happened 


to be only a trick, I would not take him out 


all day. The next morning, I obſerved with 
pleaſure, that he paſſed with an air of triumph 
along with me, in the face of thoſe very people, 
that had ridiculed him the day before, when he 
was alone. tence it is eaſy to conceive he 


never threatened to go abroad again without me, 


By theſe means and others of a like kind, I 
ſo far prevailed, during the ſhort time I ſtayed 


with him, as to make him do every thing I re- . 


quired of him, without any injunCtions, prohi- 
bitions, lectures or uſeleſs exhortations. 

that whenever I ſpoke he was fatisfied, 
while my filence was what he was moſt afraid 
of; for then he underſtood ſomething was 
wrong. I always left the circumſtances them- 
ſelves, however, to ſet him right.—But to re- 
turn, 


The continual exerciſe of a child, left to the 
ſole direction of nature, not only {trer gthens the 
| | body 
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body without weakening or blunting the mind, 
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but, on the contrary, it tends to form the only 


ſpecies of reaſon the age of infancy is capable 


of, as well as that which is the moſt neceſſary 
to perſons of any age whatever. It teaches us 
to become acquainted with the proper exertion 
of our forces, the relation our bodies bear to 
thoſe which ſurround us, the uſe of thoſe natu- 
ral implements which are within our reach, and 
which are adapted to our organs. Can any 
ſtupidity equal that of a child, brought up al- 
ways in the nurſery and under the wing of his 
mother, who, ignorant of the nature of weight 
and reſiſtance, attempts to pull down a tree or 
to lift a rock? The firſt time in my life 
that I went out of Geneva, I remember, 
I attempted to keep up with a horſe on full gal- 
lop, and -took up ſtones to throw over an hill 
two leagues diſtant: laughed at by all the chil 
dren in the village, I appeared to them, doubt- 
leſs, as a real ideot. At eightcen years of age, 
we learn, from the lectures of experimental phy- 
loſophy, the nature of a lever; in the mean time, 
there is not a boy in the country, of twelve, who 
does not know the uſe of a lever better than the 
firſt mechanic in the academy of ſciences. T he 
leſſons which ſchool- boys learn of each other, 
in playing about their bounds, are an hundred 
times more uſeful to them than all thoſe which 
the maſter teaches in the ſchool. | 
Obſerve a cat, the fiiſt time ſhe comes into 
a room ; ſhe looks about and peeps into every 
hole and corner, nur fits a moment ſtill, till 
ſhe has careſully examined every piece of furni- 
, : ture 
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ture therein. In the ſame manner doth a child 
examine into every thing, when he begins — 5 
y, the 
apartment of the world. All the difference is, 
that the ſight, which is common to both the child 
and the cat, is in the firſt aſſiſted by the feeling 
of the hands, and in the latter by that exqui- 
ſite ſenſe of ſmelling, which nature has beſtowed 
on it. It is the right or wrong cultivation of 
this inquiſitive diſpoſition that makes children 
either ſtupid or expert, ſprightly or dull, ſen- 
ſible or fooliſh, | nn” ee 


Our primary impulſes, . therefore, urging us 
to compare our forces with thoſe of the objects 
about us, and to diſcover the ſenſible qualities 
of ſuch objects, as far as they relate to ourſelves ; 
the firſt ſtudy of mankind is a fort of experi- 
mental philoſophy relative to ſelf-preſervation ; 
from the proſecution of which, we divert the at- 
tention of children by the premature introduc- 
tion of matters of ſpeculation, During the time 
that their ſupple and delicate organs are adapted 
to the making experiments on bodies; while 
their ſenſes are as yet exempt from illuſions; this 
is the interval in which we ſhould exerciſe both 
the one and the other in their proper functions; 
this is the time to teach children the perceptible 
relations of things. As every thing that enters 
the human underſtanding, is. introduced by the 
ſenſes, the firſt kind of ratiocination in man is 
a kind of ſenſitive reaſoning ; and this ſerves as 
the baſis of his . . K. Our firſt 
inſtructors in philoſophy are our feet, hands 
and eyes. In ſubſtituting books in their place, 


we do not learn to reafon; but to con- 


1 o*7 
1 


tent ourſelves with the reaſoning, of others: we 
learn indeed to believe a great deal; but to 


To exerciſe any art, we muſt begin by pro- 
<uring, the neceſſary implements; and to employ 
thoſe implements to any good purpoſe, they 
ſchould be made ſufficiently folid for their in- 
tended uſe. To learn to think, therefore, 
we ſhould exerciſe our limbs, and our organs, 
which are the inſtruments of our intelligence ; 
and in order to make the beſt uſe of thoſe in- 
firuments, it is that the body, furniſh- 
ing them, ſhould be robuſt and. hearty. Thus, 
ſo far is a ſound underſtanding from being in- 
dependent on the body, that it is owing to a 
good conſtitution that the operations of the 
mind are effected with facility and certainty. 


Should I engage to ſhew in what manner the 
long vacancy of childhood might beſt be em- 
ployed, I ſhould deſcend to particulars which 
might appear ridiculouſly circumſtantial. Fine 
leſſons, indeed ! it may be ſaid, that, accordin 
to my own confeſſion, are confined to ſuc 
things only as need not be taught. It may be 
| aſked me, why ſo much time ſhould be thrown 

away about inſtructions that will be ſuggeſted 
of themſelves, without trouble or aſliduity ? 
What child, twelve years old, will not know 
all that you intend to teach yours, and what 
his maſters have taught him beſides ? 


My good friends, you are miſtaken: I in- 


ſtruct my pupil in an art, the ſtudy of which is 


tedious and difficult; and of which yours cer- 
 tainly 
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tainly knows nothing This is the art of being 
ignorant; for the 


ience of any perſon what-. 
ever, who does not pretend to more. than he 
poſſeſſes, may be reduced into à very ſmall 
compaſs. .You inſtruct your child early in 
knowledge; I employ mine in perfeCting the 
inſtruments to acquire it. It is ſaid, that the V ene-. 
tians, having one day made a pompous diſplay of 
their boaſted treaſure of St. Mark to a Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, the latter paid them no other com- 
pliment than by looking under the tables, and 
{aying with an affected ſurprize, Qui non c' la 
radice. I never ſee a preceptor, making a like 
diſplay of his pupil's qualifications, but 1 ani 
tempted to ſay the ſame thing. 


All thoſe who have made their reſlections on 
the manner of living among the antients, attri- 
bute to their gymnaſtic exerciſes that ſtrength 
of body and mind which ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſh them from the moderns. The manner 
in which Montagne hath dwelt upon this ſen- 
timent, ſerves to ſhew how extremely ſenſible he 
was of its truth. In ſpeaking of the education 
of a child, he ſays, in order to encreaſe the vig 
of the mind, we ought to encreaſe the ſtrength of 
the muſcles; by uſing a child to labour, we inure 
him to pain ; we muſt prepare him hy exerciſe to 
bear the accidents of diſlocation, the cholic and 
other evils attendant on the human frame, . The 
ſagacious Locke, the good Rollin, the learned 
Fleury, and the pedantic De Crouſaz,howeverthey 
differ from each other in every thing elle, all agree 
in recommending - bodily exerciſe to children. 
This is the moſt 9 all their precepts, 
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and yet is that which is, and always will be, the 
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moſt neglected. I have already ſpoken ſuffici- 
ently of its importance; and, as it is impoſſible 
to give better reaſons, or lay down better rules 
for the practice, than are to be found in Locke, 
I ſhall content myſelf with referring to him, 
after having taken the liberty to add ſome obſer- 


vations of my own. 


The limbs of a growing child ſhould have 


room —_ in its aus? he ſhould have no- 
thing to re 


rain his motions or growth, nothing 


too tight, no. ligatures about him. The dreſs 
of the French, too cloſe and confined even for 
men, is particularly prejudicial to children. 
*The blood and juices, retarded in their circu- 
lation, ſtagnate and grow foul; the diſorders 
ariſing from which, increaſed by an inactive 
and ſedentary life, bring on the ſcurvy ; a diſ- 
temper common to us, and hardly known among 
the ancients, whom their dreſs and -monner of 
living preſerved from it. The tight huſſar dreſs, 
which mothers ſometimes affect for their ſons, 
inſtead of remedying, augments the inconve- 
nience ; as, in order to prevent a ſew ligatures 
in different parts of the body, it confines and 
compreſſes the whole. The beſt way is to let 
them go as Jong as poſſible in looſe veſts; and, 
afterwards, to let their.cloaths be made large 
enough; and not to ſtand upon their diſplaying a 


fine ſhape, b 
deſtroy, it. 


means which will only ſerve to 
eir defects, both in body and 


mind, ariſe almoſt all from the ſame cauſe; we 
are deſirous of making men of them before their 


time. 


Wich 
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With reſpect to the colour of their cloaths, 
children are generally fond of the gay and lively: 
they ſuit them better alſo, and I ſee no reaſon 
why we ſhould not in ſuch cafes. conſult their 
natural inclinations; but, as ſoon, as ever they 
b:gin to offer one tuff to another becauſe it 
is rich and coſtly, their hearts are infected by 
luxury and the caprices of opinion, This kind 
of taſte, aſſuredly, they have not acquired of 
themſelves, It is not eaſy to ſay what an in- 
fluence the choice of cloaths, and the. motives 
4 for that choice, have on education, We not 
p only ſee fond mothers Tidiculoufly promiſing 
their children fine. cloaths as a recompence for 
their good behaviour; but often hear. fooliſh 
preceptbrs threatning their pupils with coarſer 
and plainer cloaths as a puniſhment for their 
co. faults. ** If you do not mind your book bet- 
| © ter, if you don't keep your cloaths cleaner, 
. « you ſhall go dreſſed like a ploughboy.“ Is 
4 not this as much as to tell them that the merit 


s, and importance of a man, lie in his garb, and 
on that theirs conſiſt entirely in their dreſs. Is it 


to be wondered at that np profit by ſuch wiſe _ 
nd leſſons ; that they hold nothing in eſteem but 
let dreſs, and Judge of merit by external appear- 


85 If it were my buſineſs to correct a child that 


had been ſpoiled in this manner, I would take 
care that his richeſt cloaths ſhould be the moſt 
inconvenient; that he ſhould be hardly able to 
9 ſtir his arms and move about in them: I would 
4 take care that his liberty and gaiety ſhould in 
ith | L. 3 every: 
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every ſhape be ſacrificed. to bis magnificence : 


"i 


if he at any time joined in the play of other 
children more plainly dreſſed, they Thou 


ld give 
over and diſappear immediately. In a word, 


I would fo tire him out with his finery, and 
render him ſo great a flave to his laced cloaths, 
that he ſhould ſoon think them the plague of 


his life, and prefer his being ſhut up in a dun- 
geon rather than put them on. If a child be 
Not A as to our own idle notions and preju- 
dices, his chief deſire is to be eaſy and at liber- 


. 'he moſt ſimple, the moſt convenient 
.S ak 


| is always the moſt prized. 

There is an habit of body proper for per- 
ons who take much exerciſe, and another 
more ſuitable to the ſedentary and inactive. 
The latter, preſerving an equal and uniform 
circulation of the fluids, ſhould be deſended 
againſt the alterations of the air and the weather; 
the former paſſing from labour to reſt, and from 
heat to cold, ought, on the contrary, to inure 
themſelves to ſuch alterations. Hence it follows 
that ſtudious and indolent people ought always to 


go. warmly cloathed, in order to preſerve the 


body in the ſame temperature, as near as 


' poſkible, at all times and ſeaſons. Thoſe, on 
the other hand, who come and go, in the wind, 


the ſun and the rain, who take a good deal of 


exerciſe, and paſs moſt of their time in the open 


air, ought to be cloathed lightly ; in order to 
habituate themſelves to all the viciſſitudes in 
the temperature of the air, without injury. 
I ſhould adviſe both one and the other not to 


ſhall 


change their dreſs with the ſeaſons; this alſo 


mall! 
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4 fhall be the conſtant practice with Emiſius: not that 
40 mean he ſhall wear a winter's habit in ſummer; 
2 like ſedentary perſons ; but that he ſhall wear 
* a ſummei's drefs in winter, like the 1 
ople. The latter, we are told, was the cu 


ud tom of Sir Ifaac Newton, _ lived to be four- 
2 fcore, - 20 | | 


be 1 words have linte or no covering on the 
| head in any ſeaſon. The ancient Egyptians 
went always bare- headed; the Perſians wore 
tiaras, and ſtill wear thick turbans; the uſe of 
which, according to Chardin, the air of the 
country renders neceſſary, I have elſewhere 
5 remarked a diſtinction that Herodotus made in 
„dme field of battle between the ſkulls of the Per- 
& fans and thoſe of the Egyptians. As it is of con- 
* I ſequence, therefore, that the bones of the ſkulÞ 
* ſhould become hard and compact, the better to 
deſend the brain, not only againſt contuſions 
£ and fractures, but alſo from colds and defluxions 
10 you ſhould accuſtom vour children to- both 
winter and ſummer, by day and by night, bare- a 
th headed. If, for the ſake of neatneſs, and to 


i keep their hair in order, you would put them, 
on a Cap at night; let it be made of thin, light © 


net-work. I know that the generality of mo- 


1 thers, more influenced by the obſervation of 
- Chardin than with my reafons, will conceit the 


of air of Perſia univerſal : but, for my own part, 
* I have not made choice of an European pupil, 
8 to make him an Aſiatic. 

& Children, in general, are too warmly cloath- 


„ , nn in their earlieſt infancy. It is 
11 L 4 | much 


Q 


much better to inure them to bear cold than 
heat. The former will never hurt them, if they 
are expoſed to it early; but the looſe and porous 
texture of their ſkin, leaving too great an open- 
ing for perſpiration, ſubjects them to an inevi- 


5 table waſte of ſtrength and ſpirits, from extreme 


heat. Hence it is obſervable that more people 
die in Auguſt than in any month in the year. 
Beſides this, it is evident, on à compariſon 
between the northern people and the inhabitants 
of the ſouthern climates, that mankind grow 
more robuſt by ſupporting exceſſive cold, than 


they do by bearing exceſſive heat. As your 


child grows up, however, and his fibres gather 
firength, you ſhould inure him by degrees to 
bear the rays of the fun; which you may thus 
eaſily effect, till he ſhould run no riſque even from 
the ſcorching heat of the torrid zone. 


It is remarkable that Mr. Locke, amidſt a 
number of manly and ſenſible rules which he 
lays down. for the government of children, falls 
into ſuch flagrant contradictions as we ſhould 
not expect in ſo exact a reaſoner. The ſame 
perſon, who adviſes that children ſhould in the 
heat of ſummer go into the cold bath, is againſt 
their drinking cold liquors when. they are warm, 
or ſitting in moiſt places on the cold ground.“ 
But, as he would have their ſhoes always take 


2s it to be ſuppoſed the little peaſants take ſuch 
particular care to fit or lie down only in dry places? 
And did we ever hear of the damp of the earth do- 
ing them any harm? To hear the phyſicians talk on 
this ſubject, one would think the ſavages mult be 
all laid up with the rheumatiſm. 1 
* a Water 
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water, can it be ſuppoſed they will take it leſs 
ey when the child is hot? And may not we draw 
us the ſame-/ inferences concerning the Whole 
n- body from the feet, as he does, about the feet, 
vi- and body, from the hands and face? If he is 
me defirous his- pupil's body ſhould be all face, 
le wherefore ſhould not I deſire mine to be all feet Þ 


on To prevent children drinking when they are 
Ats hot, he adviſes us to uſe them to eat a pięce of 
DW bread before they drink. This is ſurely very 
an firange! when a child is famiſhed with thirſt 
ur we muſt give him ſomething to eat! I ſhould. 
der rather, when he is ſtarving with hunger, give 
to him ſomething to drink. 1 ſhall never be per- 
18s ſaaded that our natural appetites are diſorderly, 
om and that we may not gratify them without en- 

dangering our health and lives. If this were re- 

ally the - caſe, the human race might have been 
t a deſtroyed before they had learned the precautions- 
he neceſſary to ſelf · preſer vation. A 


uld Whenever Emilius is thirſty, I would have him 

me drink, and that only pure water; without any 

the mixture or preparation, even were he all over 

nſt in a ſweat, and tho' it were in the depth of 

* winter. The only precaution I would recom- - 
d. mend, is to make 4 diſtinction between the 

ake qualities of the water. If it be tiver water, 

"MN pive it him as it comes directly from the river: 

87 f ſpring water, it ought to ſtand ſome time in 


do- the air before it be drank. In warm ſeaſons the 

on rivers are warm; but it is not ſo with the 
be ſprings; which are not in contact with the 

external ai. Such 9 to be drank, 
bs | 5 


mere - 
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therefore, till it acquire the temperature of the 
atmoſphere; In the winter, on the contrary, 
ſpring water is leſs dangerous than-that of the 
ſtream.” But it is neither natural nor frequent, 
to be in a ſweat in winter, particularly in the 


open ait: becauſe the cold air, compreſſing the 


ſkin, repels the moiſture and prevents the pores 
from opening ſufficiently for a very free perſpi- 
ration. Now, it is not my intention that Emi- 
lius ſhall exerciſe himſelf in the winter, by the 
ſide of à good fire, but in the open fields a- 
midſt the froſt and ſnow. Let him heat himſelf 
as much 'as he will, in making and throwing 
ſnow-balls, he may fafely venture to drink 


whenever he is dry; eſpecially if he returns to 


the ſame diverſion afterwards. Should he ever 
be put into a ſweat, alſo, by any other violent 


- * exerciſe, and be at the ſame time thirſty, he 
may even then drink cold water without dan- 


ger. Take care only to lead him gently to fome 
little diftance to fetch it; and he will be cooled 
tufficiently to drirk. But, beſure to take theſe 
precautions without his perceiving it. I had 


much rather he ſhould be ſometimes fick, than 


to be perpetually attentive to the preſervation 
of his health 4 | | en 


Children ire a deal of ſleep, becauſe 
they uſe nen The one 1252 to coun- 
ter balance the other; ſo that hence we fee they 
* -Bave need of both. The proper time for reſt is 
pointed out by nature, and is in the night. It 
3s à certain obſervation that our fleep is more 
tranquil and 
the n air, heated by its direct rays, 
** | never 


able, when the ſun is below 
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never involving our ſenſes in ſo profound a calm. 
Hence, the moſt ſalutary habit is certainly to 
riſe and lie down with the ſun; and hence it 
follows--that in theſe climates men, as well as 
all other animals, require in general more ſleep 
in winter than in ſummer. But the ſtate of 
civil life is not ſufficiently ſimple and exempted 
from-accident, for us to think of. a child 
to ſuch an uniformity, ſo far as to it ne- 
ceſſary. He ought, without doubt, to be ſub- 
ject to ſome regulations in this reſpect; but our 
chief rule ſhould be to enable him to depatt 
from them, when occaſion requires, without en- 
dangering his health. Do not enervate your pupil 
therefore, by indulging: him in ſoft and unin- 
terrupted ſlumbers. Let him enjoy his reſt at 
firſt without reſtraint, as the law of nature dic- 
tates; but a_ not, that in ſociety it is fre- 
quently neceflary to be above that law; be 
ſhould be uſed, therefore, as he grows up, to 
fit up late, and riſe early; to be waked unex- 
pectedly out of his ſleep, and to fit up occaſion· 
ally all night without inconvenience. By 40 
gzinning with him early, and proceeding gently 
and gradually, we may chus form his conſti - 
tution to bear thoſe things which might deſtroy 
it, if already formed. 1 F 


It is of great co to aceuſtom our- 
ſelves betimes to indifferent lodgings ; it is the 
way to preven: our ever meeting wit bad beds ;. 
and in general an hardy way of living, when we 
ate once uſed to it, increaſes the number of agree · 
able ſenſations ;, whereas a ſoft and luxurious life 
prepares us for an infinity of diſpleaſing ones. 

L 6 Perſons 


' © awake, almoſt as we pleaſe. When children 
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Perſons tenderly brought up cannot go to ſleep 
but on a couch of down; thoſe who are accu. 
tomed to lie on the floor, can ſleep anywhere, 
The man who falls aſleep as ſoon as he lies down, 
nan RR r 


A ſoft-bed, i in which we lie bucied.in enden 
or cider-dawn, diflolves, as it were, the Whole 
body. The back and reins are over-heated, 
whence come the ſtone and gravel, painful dif 
| Eaſes, and infallibly an enervated walten, 
; which nouriſhes all others, 


The beſt bed is EE 
Beep. Emilius and I are preparing for ours all 
day. We ſtand in no need therefore of Perſian 
flaves to make our beds; as in turning up the 
eaith, we are in effect ſhaking up our matraſles, 
| L know by experience that, when a child. is in 
health, we may make it go to fleep or keep it 


are put to bed, and the nurſe. is tired with their 
prattle, nothing is more common than for the 
latter to bid them go to fleep: but this is much 
the ſame thing as if the ſhould bid them be well, 
when they are ſick. The right. way to make 
children go to ſleep, is to weary them and not 
ourſelves. Keep talking to them, therefore, in- 


ceflantly ; ſo that they muſt be forced to keep 


filence themſelves, and they will ſoon. fall wal 


Long difcourſes, thus, you ſee, are good for 
ſomething ; and preaching a ſermon is as good 
as rocking the cradle: but, though you make 
hos r F N in . — 
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you be careful how you employ. it in the day 


I hall oaetimes awaken Emilius, leſs Ser 


he ſhould get a habit of ſleeping too long, than 
to accuſtom him to every thing, even to the cir» 
cumſtance of being awakened. ſuddenly. Let 
me add to this, that I ſhould be very ill qualiſied 
for the- office I have undertaken, if I did not 
know how to make him wake of himſelf, and 
riſe, in a manner, at my pleaſure, without ſay» - 
ing a ſingle word to him about the matter. 


If, for inſtance, I thought he did not ſleep 
enough, I ſhould let him foreſee over night that 
he would have but a diſagreeable ning; in 
conſequence of which he would think al the 
time clear gain that he ſpent of it in . On 
the contrary, did he fleep too much, I would 
provide for him fome amuſement he was fond of, 
againſt he ſhould wake. Am l defirous of teach- 
ing him to wake at a certain hour, I ſay to him, 
+ To-morrow morning at fix o'clock I propoſe 
© the diverſion of angling, or I ſhall take a walk 
* to ſuch a place; will you be of the party i”? 
He conſents, and deſires me to wake him.; this 1 
either promiſe or not, as occaſion may require: 
if he wakes too late, he finds that I am gone out. 
Hence he ſees his misfortune if he does not ſoon 
learn to wake another time without being cal- 


When it ſo happens, which however is very 
rare, that an indolent child gives. itſelf up to 
{ th and inactivity, it ſhould not be indulged 

| — 
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our ſubjeRion to pain, to the evils incident to 
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in ſuch a vicious propenſity, but ſtimulated by 
ſome powerful motives to action. It will be 
readily conceived that I do not mean we ſhould 
proceed to uſe abſolute force, but only to em- 
ploy the ſtimulus of ſome appetite that may an- 
fwer that end: by which means alſo, if we fol! 
low the direction of nature, we-ſhall effect two 
purpoſes at once. a4. 2h 


For my own part, I conceive there is hardly 
any thing in the world, for which we might not, 
with a little addreſs, excite an inclination, or 
even an ardent deſire, in children, without vani - 
ty, jealouſy, or emulation, Their vivacity and 
turn - for 'imitation may ſuffice, and particularly 
their native chearfulneſs, by which we may al 
ways have a ſure hold of them, altho' no pre- 
ceptor has ever known how to make uſe of it. 
In their ſports and diverſions, while they think 
they are only at play, they will ſuffer without 
complaint, and even ſometimes laugh at inju- 
ries they would not otherwiſe have borne with- 


out ſhedding tears. Faſtings, ſtripes, burnings, 
and fatigues of every kind, are the ordinary 
amuſements of the young ſavages, which is a 
proof that even pain itſelf will admit of a 


ſeaſoning to give a reliſh to its bitterneſs; 
Every maſter, however, has not the art of mak- 
ing this diſh palatable, nor every diſciple the ap- 
petite to taſte it without grimace. But I mal 
again, if I do not take care, bewilder myſelf with 


What is not long to be borne, however, is 
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our ſpecies, © to accident, dangers, and death: 
the more we familiarize ourſelves to theſe ideas, 
the more we diminiſh that importunate ſenſibility 
which adds to the evil the impatience of endur- 
ing it. The more we revolve in our minds the 
various ſufferings we have reaſon to expect, the 
more we deprive them of their ſting ; the more 
we ſtrengthen the foul, and render it invulner- 
able : the body 'thus becomes the armour that 
repels all the ſhafts which might otherwiſe wound 
to the quick. ' Even the approaches of death, as 
they are not death ' itſelf, are hardly felt. A man 
ſo armed, cannot be faid to die: he is living tilt 
the very inſtant he is dead: he knows no inter- 
val, One might ſay of ſuch a man, as Mon- 
tagne ſaid of an emperor of Morocco, that no one 
ever lived fo long in death. Reſolution and for- 
titude are, like the other virtues, to be learned 
in infancy : but it is not by teaching children 
thoſe terms, that they are taught to be bold and 
reſolute. They muſt be made to taſte and ex- 
perience them, without which they will never 
know what they mean. BN 
' . N 
But a. propos, as we are now on the ſubject of 
dying, how are we to act with our pupil, in re- 
gard to the ſmall pox ? Shall we have bim in- 
oculated while he is young, or ſhall we let bim 
take it in the natural way ? The former is moſt 
apreeable to our practice, as it is calculated to 
ſave our lives at an age when life is moſt valuable, 
at the riſk of loſing them at that age when life 
is of leaſt account: if indeed we may be ſaid to 
run any riſk at all in inoculation ſkilfully per- 
formed, The latter, however, is more con- 
14 bh ſormable 
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formable to our general principles, of leaving Wl ff 
every thing to nature, in caſes where ſhe chuſe, WM fc 
to operate alone, and which ſhe gives up as ſoon WM co 
as man interferes) Man in a ſtate of nature be 
always prepared for inoculation ; let us leave ca 
the operation therefore to nature; ſhe knows Ml © 
her own time better than we. It muſt not hence Ml b 
be concluded, however, that I condemn inocula. W nc 
tion: for the very ſame reaſon that I exempt t 
my pupil, you ought perhaps to take a contrary; Je 
method with yours. Your method of education 
prepares him for not eſcaping the ſmall. pox, 
whenever it attacks him: if you wait, therefore, 
till he takes it by accident, it is very probable he 
may die of it. I obſerve that the practice of in- 
_ eculation meets with oppoſition, in various coun- 
tries, in the exact proportion as it is neceſſatj 
ſor them to adopt it: the reaſon of it, alſo, how- 
ever contradictory to common ſenſe, is eaſy to 
be perceived. * * in 22 


I ſhall hardly think it worth while to deter- 
mine this point, therefore, with regard to Emis 
lius: he ſhall either be inoculated; or not, as 
time, place and circumſtance, require: it is (o 
him almoſt a matter of mere indifference. If we 
inoculate him, it is true, we ſhall have the ad- 
vantage of knowing his diſtemper and providing 
for it beforehand; which to be ſure is ſome- I 
thing : but then, if on the other hand he takes 
it naturally, we ſhall have no occaſion for the 
phyſician, which is a great deal more. 
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| 10 a particular or excluſive method of education 
calculated only to diſtinguiſh perſons ſo den 
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from the vulgar, ole inſtructions are always pre- 
ferred-which are the moſt coſtly ; while the more 
common, which by the way are the moſt uſeful, are 
negleted. Thus young gentlemen politely edu- 
cated go through the exerciſes of the riding- 
ſchool, becauſe this courſe is expenſive ; but 
hardly any of them learn to ſwim, becaufe it coſts 
nothing, and a common peaſant may know how 
to ſwim as well as the firſt lord in the land. And 
et we ſee the traveller, without having learned to 
ride the great horſe, mounts his nag, and manages 
him very well ; but whoever falls into the water 
and cannot ſwim, muſt be drowned : and nobody 
can ſwim without having learat it. Beſide, ; 
know not that any one is obliged on pain of 
death to ride on horſeback z whereas no one is 
certain of avoiding the danger, to which we are 
ſo often expoſed, from the water. Emilius ſhall 
learn to move in the water, as well as on land. 
Why ſhould he not be taught to live in all ele- 
ments? Could I teach him to fly in the air, I 
would make him an eagle; and, if to bear the 
fire, a ſalamander”, "FORT" | 


We are generally afraid children ſhould drow 
themſelves in learning to ſwim; but whether they 
drown themſelves in learning, or are drowned 
when they are grown up for having never learned, 
it is the fault of thoſe who have the care of them, 
when young. It is vanity only that inſpires te- 
merity; we are never fool-hardy, or run our- 
ſelves in danger, when alone; nor would Emi- 
lius be.ſo, though the eyes of the whole univerſe 


were upon him. As exerciſe does not depend 


on running into danger, he might learn, in the 
. , ; 
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leſpont: but it is neceſſary to familiarize bim 
in ſome degree to danger itſelf; that he may 
not be over ſollicitous about it. This is a 
neceſſary. part of that apprenticeſhip I ſhall 
ſpeak of hereafter. Being attentive alſo, to 
adapt the riſk he may run, to his ſtrength, 
and by ſharing the danger with him myſelf, ! 
ſhall have nothing to fear from his imprudence, 
while I regulate my care of his preſervation * 
what I owe to my own. | 


A child hath neither the "WE nor the judg: 
ment of a man; but he is capable of ſeeing and 
hearing as well, or at leaſt nearly ſo. His pa- 
late alſo is as ſenſible, though Jeſs delicate: 
and he diſtinguiſhes odours as well, though not 
wich the ſame nicety. Of all our faculties, 
the ſenſes are perfected the firſt : theſe therefore 
are the firſt we ſhould cultivate: they are, ne- 
vertheleſs, the only ones that are uſually * 
ten, or the moſt neglected. 


To exereiſe the ſenſes is not A to make 15 
of them; it is to learn rightly to judge by them; 5 

to learn, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, to perceive; 
for we know. how to touch, to fee, t to hear, only 
. as we bave learned. | 

Some exerciſes are purely natural and mecha- 
nical, and ſerve to make the body ſtrong and ro- 
buſt, without taking the leaſt hold on the judg- 
meant: ſuch are thoſe of ſwimming, running, 
leaping, whipping a top, throwing ſtones, &c. 
All theſe are very well: but have we. only arms 
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and legs? Have we not alſo eyes and ears; and 
ire not theſe organs neceſſary to the expert uſe 
of the former? Do not only exerciſe your ſtrength, 
therefore, but all the ſenſes that direR it ; make 
the beſt poſſible uſe of each, and let the impreſ- 
ſions of one confirm thoſe of another. Meaſure, 
reckon, weigh and compare. Exert not your 
force til] you bave eſtimated the reſiſtance you 
are going to encounter; always ſo contriving it, 
that an eſtimation of the effect may precede the 
uſe of the means. Let your pupil ſee his intereſt 
in never making ſuperfluous or inſufficient efforts, 
By tnus uſing him to forefee the effect of all his 
mot ions, and to correct his errors by experience, 
is it not clear that the more extenſive and various 
his exerciſe, the more judicious he will grow ? 


Let us ſuppoſe him going to move an heavy 
body by means of. a lever ; if he takes one too 
long, he will find it unmanageable with his ſhort 
arms; if too ſhort, he will not have ſufficient 
force : experience will teach him to chuſe one of 
the proper length. This kind of knowledge is 
not above his age.” Does the matter in queſtion 
regard the lifting a burthen? If he would take 
up one as heavy as he could carry, and not make 
2 fruitleſs endeavour to raiſe one he could not 
lift, is he not under a neceſſity of eſtimating the 
weight by his eye? When he knows how to. 
make a compariſon between maſſes of the ſame 
matter, but of different bulk, let him learn to do. 
the ſame between maſſes of the ſame bulk, but 
of different matter; he will then experience the 
difference of their ſpecific gravity. I remember 
2 young man, very well educated, who could” 
not be perſuaded, till he had made the experi- 

ment, 
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ment, that a tub, full of cleft wood, was lighter 


* 


than the ſame tub filled with water. 


We are nat all equally expert in the uſe of 
our ſenſes, There is one, to wit, .the touch, 
whoſe action is never ſuſpended while we are 
awake, and which is extended over the whole 
ſurface of the body, as a continual guard to give 
us notice of every thing that may be offenſive. 
It is by means of the continual and involuntary 
exerciſe of this ſenſe, that we acquire our earlieſt 
experience, which makes it the leſs needful for 
us to give it any particular cultivation, We find, 
however, that blind people have a much ſtronger 
and more delicate ſenſe of feeling than we ; be- 
Lauſe, having no information from the ſight, they 
are obliged to deduce the ſame concluſions from 
the ſormer ſenſe only, which we are furniſhed 
with by the latter. Why then ſhould we not 
learn to walk, like them, in the dark, to know 
bodies by the touch, to judge of the objects that 
ſurround us; to do, in ſhort, by night without 
candles, all they do by day without eyes. Whi'e 

the ſun is above the horizon, we have the ad- 
vantage of them and lead them about; but in 
the dark they are our guides, and take the lead 
in turn. We are blind as they during one halt 
of our lives, with this difference, that thoſe 
who are really blind can at all times find their 
way about, whereas we that have eyes hardly 
dare to ſtir a foot in the night. Will it be ſaid, 


We may call for candles and torches? We may 
ſo : but this it is to be always recurring to 
machines: who can aſſure: us they will always 
be at hand? For my own part, I had much 4 
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ther Emilius ſhould have eyes at his fingers ends 
than in the chandler's ſhop, 


| Should you be ſhut up in a houſe in the middle 
of the night, clap your hands, and you may per- 
ceive by the echo, whether the room you-are in 
be large or ſmall ; whether you are in the middle 
or in one corner. Within ſix inches of the 
wall, the very air will give a different ſenſation 
to your face to what it does in the middle of the 
room. Turn yourſelf round ſucceſſively, facing 
every part of the room, and if there be a door 
open, you will perceive it by a gentle draught of 
air. Are you in a veſſel upon the water, you 
may know by the manner in which the air 
ſtrikes againſt your face, not only which way 
you are going, but whether you go faſt or flow. 
Theſe obſervations, and a thouſand others of a 
ſimilar kind, can be made only in the night; 
for, whatever attention we beſtow on them in 
the day-time, we are always fo far either affifted 
or prevented by the fight, that the experiment 
eſcapes us. We here make uſe neither of hands 
nor ſticks ; indeed, we might acquire a conſi - 
derable ſhare of ocular information by the touch, 
even without touching any of the objects in 
queſtion, k ho 


I would have a variety of diverſions for the 
night. This piece of advice is of much greater 
importance than it may at firſt appear. The 
night naturally ſtrikes a terror into men as well as 
brute animals *. Reaſonor knowledge, wiſdom or 


* This terror has been very. remarkable in ſome 
great eclipſes of the ſun. 


courage, 
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courage, deliver few perſons from paying this 
ibis 6s darkneſs. 1 have ſeen cafulſts,” free- 
«thinkers, philoſophers, and even ſoldiers, whom 
nothing could daunt by day, tremble by night, 
Fke women, at the ruſtling of the leaves of a 
tree, This timidity is uſually attributed to the 
idle tales told us when young, by our _nurſes, 
This, however, is a miſtake ;' it is founded in 
nature ; the cauſe of it being the ſame as that 
which makes deaf people miſtruſtful, and the 
vulgar ſuperſtitious ; that is our ignorance of the 
things that ſurround us, and of what is paſſing 
about us. Being accuſtomed to perceive ob- 

® A philoſopher, whoſe book I have often quoted, 


and whoſe extenſwe views have more often afforded 


me inſtruction, aſſigus another cauſe for this fear, as 
follows: 


When we are prevented, by any particular cir- 
cumſtance, from forming a true idea of the diſtance 
of objects, and are enabled to judge of them only by 
the angle, or rather the image, under which they 
appear to the eye, we neceſlarily deceive ourſelves 
as to the magnitude of ſuch objects. Every one 
knows that in the night, it is common to miſtake a 


farub which is near us for a tree at a diſtance, „ 


vice verſa. _— _ __ if ard a not an 
object by its form, and therefore cannot by that me- 
thod . ey? its diſtance, we are a courſe 
miſtaken : a fly, paſling ſwiftly before our eyes, at 
ſome little diſtance, will appear the ſame as a lar 

bird farther off: an horſe,” in the middle of a field, 
placing itſelf in the attitude af a ſheep, will be taken 


for a large ſheep, till we diſcover it to be an horſe ; 


when it will appear as big as that animal; the firſt 
judgment we paſſed on it, being inſtamly reQtified. 
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jets at a diſtance, and to anticipate their im- 
preſſions, how can I help ſuppolmg, when I no 


« Whenever we are benighted in ſtrange pla- 
ces, where we cannot judge of diſtances, nor diſ- 
cover the form of objects, on account of the ob- 
curity of the medium, we are every moment in dan- 
ger of falling into miſtakes concerning thoſe things 


which preſent themſelves : hence ariſes that terror, 
that kind of innate fear, which almoſt every body is 


ſenſible of in a dark night, Here alſo we trace the 
foundation of thoſe apparitions of gigantic and for- 
midable figures, which ſo many people affirm they 
have ſeen. They are uſually told indeed, on theſe 


occaſions, that thoſe figures exiſted only in their 


imagination: they might, however, really exiſt in their 


eyes, and it is very poſſible that they actually ſaw what 


they declare themſelves to have ſeen: for it muſt 
neceſſarily happen, when we can judge of an object 
only by the angle it forms in the eye, that ſuch un- 
known object muſt increaſe in magnitude, in propor- 
tion as it approaches that organ: ſo that if it at firſt 
appears to the ſpectator, v of what he ſees, and 
ncapable of Judging its diſtance) to be a few feet high 
it the diſtance of twenty or thirty paces, it would ap- 


ike terror into the ſpeQator, till he ſhould go up 


n which caſe this object, which before appeared ſo 
normous and gigantic, would be diminiſhed to its 
atural ſize. But if, thro” fear, he ſnould not go up to 
uch object and be undeceived, it is certain he could 
m no other idea of it, than that ariſing from the image 
hich it formed in his eye ; and would believe he had 
eally ſeen ſomething terrible both for its ſize and form. 


Thus the notion of ſpectres is really founded in na- 
, and thoſs appcarances do not depend akoge- 


ther, 


ear ſeveral fathom high when at the diſtance only of 
a few feet; a circumſtance that might very naturally 


loſe to it, and, by touching it, diſcover what it was: 


1 
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longer ſee any thing of ſuch objects, that there 
may be a thouſand hurtful things in motion a- 
round me, from which I cannot guard myſelf? 
It is to no purpoſe that I am convinced of my 
ſecurity in the place where I am ; I can never 
be ſo fully perſuaded, as if I had ocular proof of 
it: I have, therefore, always a motive for fear 
in the night, which I ſhould not have in the day- 
time, I know, it is true, that in general another 
body cannot act againſt mine, without giving me 
notice of its approach by ſome noiſe ; for this 
reaſon it is that in the dark the ear is always liſ- 
tening. At the leaſt noiſe, that I cannot imme- 
diately account for, the intereſt I take in my 
own preſervation, makes me directly ſuppoſe 
every thing which tends to make me be on my 


ther, as the philoſophers ſuppoſe, on the imagina- 
tion.” Buffon Hiſt. Nat. tome vi. p. 22. 12mo edit, 


I have endeavoured to ſhew in the text, how far 
| theſe appearances do always depend on the imagina- 
tion, in part; and as to the cauſes ſet forth in the 
above citation, it is clear that the cuſtom J recom- 
mend, of walking about in the dark, will learn us 
to diſtinguiſh the appearances which the reſemblance 
of forms, and the diverſity of diſtances, give to objects 
in the night, For when there is juſt light enough to 
enable us to perceive the outlines of objects, as 
we know there is the greater quantity of air between 
us ard objects at the greater diſtance, thoſe outlines 
ſhould appear leſs diſtinct than if thoſe objects were 
nearer. Thus habit, we ſee, is ſufficient to prevent 
us from falling into the miſtake pointed out by Mr. 
Buffon : but, whatever explication be preferred, my 
method 1s efficacious, and perfectly conformable. to 
experience. | | 
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guard; and, of courſe, every thing that tends to 
increaſe my fears. 


Is every thing filent around me? I am not 
the more tranquil on that ſcore ; for after all, it 
is poſſible for me to be ſurprized without noiſe, 
It is neceſſary for me, therefore, to conceive every 
thing about me in the ſtate it was before, to con- 
ceive them to be as they ought {till to exiſt, and 
that I ſee what I actually do not. Being thus re- 
duced to bring imagination into play, I foon 
loſe the maſtery of it; but the method. I take 
to encourage myſelf ſerves only to alarm me the 
more. If I hear a noiſe, I am alarmed for fear 
of robbers; if all is in profound ſilence, the ima- 
ination is haunted with ſpectres and phantoms : 
that vigilance which ſelf-preſervation inſpires, 
excites only ſuggeſtions of fear. Every thing 
that tends to give me encouragement depends 
on my reaſon ; whereas inſtinct, more powerful, 
ſpeaks in a different ſtrain, To what end, there- 
fore, ſhould we reflect that we have no cauſe to 
fear, when in that caſe we have alſo nothing to 
do? 


The cauſe of the evil being found, it ſuffi- 
ciently indicates the remedy. Habit, in every 
thing, deſtroys the effects of imagination: theſe 
are excited only by the novelty of the object. 
The imagination is never employed on thoſe 
which are familiar to us; theſe affect only the 
memory; and hence we ſee the reaſon of the 
axiom, 4b aſſuetis non fit paſſio; for the paſſions 
are lighted up only at the fire of the imagination. 
Never argue, therefore, with thoſe whom you 

Vol. I. M are 
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are deſirous to cure of the fear of being in the 
dark; but entice them often into it; and be aſ- 
ſured that all the philoſophical arguments in the 
world will be of leſs avail than that practice. A 
bricklayer, or a tyler, is never made giddy by, 
looking down from the roofs of houſes ; nor do 
we ſee thoſe who are accuſtomed to go about in 
the obſcurity of the night, under any terrors on. 


that ſcore. 


Here, then, is another advantage ariſing from 
our nocturnal entertainments, to be added to the 
former : but, in order that ſuch diverſions ſhould 
anſwer the end propoſed, I cannot too much tre - 
commend chearfulneſs and gaicty. Nothing is 
more diſmal than to be in darkneſs ; never Gout 
- up a child, therefore, to remain in a dungeon. 
On the contrary, let him go lau- hing into the 
dark, and come laughing out again, taking 
care that the notion of the amuſement he hath 
juſt left, and is going again to partake of, may 
defend him from thoſe fantaſtic ideas which might 
_ otherwiſe intrude on his imagination. 

There is a certain term of liſe, beyond which 
we go backward, even in advancing. I perceive 
that I myſelf have reached that term. I have 
begun, as it were, a new career. In growing 
old, I become again a child, and recollect with 
greater pleaſure what I did at ten years of age 
than at thirty. Forgive me, readers, if I ſome- 
times draw an example from myſelf; for to write 
this book as it ſhould be, it is neceſſary I, ſhould 
do it with pleaſur?, : | 


When 


— 
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"When I was a boy, I boarded in the coun-, 
try, under the care of a clergyman, whoſe 
name was Lambercier. I had for my compa» 
nion, at the ſame place, a couſin, whole parents 
being much richer than mine, he was treated. 
like the heir of a family, while I, at a diſtance 
from my father, was lighted like a poor orphan. 
This great couſin of mine was a remarkable 
Pra - particularly in the night: on which ac- 
count, I uſed to jeer and laugh at him ſo much, 
that Mr. Eambercier, being wearied with my. 
boaſting, took it into his head to put my cou- 
rage to the proof. Accordingly, one very dark 
evening, in the autumn, he gave me the key 
of the church, and bid me fetch the Bible, 
that he had left in the pulpit; adding ſome re- 
flections on my boaſted magnanimity, that made 
it impoſſible for me to recede. 


1 ſet out, therefore, without taking a light; 
and perhaps if I had taken any it had been only 
ſo much the worſe, I went through the church- 
yard very manfully ; for, in the open air, I never, 
was fearful by night. In unlocking the church- 
door, however, I heard an echoing ſound, that 
I thought reſembled the human voice, and which 
began to ſtagger my reſolution, Having opened 
the door, I went in a little way, but ſoon ſtop- 
ped, The profound and filent darkneſs that 
reigned throughout the vaſt ſpace before me, 
made my hair perlectly ſtand on end; I turned 
back, therefore, and ran trembling out of the. 
church. In my return, however, meeting with 
a little dog, whom we uſed to, call Sultan, the 
| | 1 notice 
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notice he took of me, revived my ſpirits ; and, 
being aſhamed of my fears, I returned back to- 
ward the church, endeavouring, though to no 
purpoſe, to entice Sultan to follow me. Puſhi 


open the door boldly, I went in; but had hardly | 


taken three ſteps farther, before I was again 
ſeized with affright, and that ſo powerfully, that 
my head fairly turned. round ; for though the 
pulpit ſtood to the right, and I knew the circum- 
ſtance very well, yet, having turned about with- 
out perceiving it, I poked about a long time to 
the left, and bewildered myſelf among the forms: 
riot knowing where | was, or how to find either 
the door or the pulpit. At length, however, I 

perceived the door, and made again out of the 
- church, fully determined never more to ſet foot 
in it, unleſs in the day-time, | 


Being returned to the houſe, and juſt ready to 


open the door, I overheard Mr. Lambercier laugh- 
ing very heartily, as I ſuppoſed at my expence: I 
therefore ſtopt to liſten, and heard Miſs Lam- 
bercier bid the ſervant fetch a lanthorn, while 


her father roſe up, in order to look after me, at- 


tended by my intrepid couſin, on whom I did not 
doubt would devolve the honour of the expedi- 
tion, At this inſtant my fears diſappeared ; at 
leaſt I had no other than that of being overtaken 
before I reached the church: I lew back, and 
without any heſitation mounted the pulpit, 
ſnatched up the Bible, jumped down again im- 
mediately, and in two or three ſtrides was out 
of the church. I did not ſtay to lock the door, 
but making the beſt of my way home, threw 
down the Bible on the table. I was out of 
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breath, and frightened enough, you may ſuppoſe, 
but was ſecretly rejoiced to find I had prevented 
the afliſtance intended me. 


It will be aſked me, if I lay down this ex- 
ample as proper to be followed, and as an inſtance _. 
of that mirth and cheerfulneſs which I think re- 
quired in theſe nocturnal amuſements, I an- 
fwer, No. But | bring it as a proof that nothing 
is ſo proper to encourage thoſe, who are fearful 
of being in the dark, as the circumſtance of 
hearing company laughing and talking chearfully 
in the next room. Inſtead of amuſing myſelf 
with Emilius alone in theſe caſes, I would get 
together ſeveral 'good-humoured children of his 
age, none of which I would at fiſt ſend into the 
dirk alone, but two or three, or more together ; 
nor would I ever venture any one abſolutely alone, 
without being firſt pretty well aſſured he would 
not be too much frightened. | 


I don't conceive any thing mare diverting and 
uſeful than ſuch kind of amuſements, eſpecially 
if managed with a little addreſs, \I would, in a 
large ſaloon or dark anti-chamber, make a kind 
of labyrinth, with ſtools, tables, ſkreens, &c. 
In the moſt inacceſſible part of theſe, I would 
place eight or ten little boxes, all of a ſort and 
ſize, one of which only ſhould be filled with 
ſweetmeats : I would then deſcribe in ſhort and: 
plain terms the place where this box lay; and 
after making the little candidates caſt lots for 
precedency, each ſhould go in his turn, till the 


prize ſhould be found. I would. give directions 
M 3 that 
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that ſhould appear plain enough to perſons in any 
degree mote attentive and leſs blundering than 

children * ; and ſhould increaſe the difficulty of 
finding the box in proportion to their dexte- 
Tity. Figure to yourſelf a little Hercules com- 
Ing in with a box in his hand, elated with the 
ſuppoſed ſucceſs of his expedition. It is laid down 
on the table, and opened with a deal of cere- 


mony. Methinks I hear hither the peals of 


laughter and hiſſes of the joyous little company, 


when, inſtead of the expected ſweetmeats, no- 
thing is found in it but a ſnail-ſhell, a coal, an 


acorn, a little turnep, or ſome ſuch trifle, care- 
fully wrapt up in moſs or cotton, 1 800 


At other times, I would hang ſome little toy 
againſt a wall newly white-waſhed, and ſend 
them in the dark to fetch it, without touching 
the wall. We ſhould preſently ſee, when they 
came into the light, whether they had fulfilled 
the conditions preſcrived ; the corners. of their 
hats, the ſkirts of their coats, or their ſleeves, 
would betray their want of dexterity, Theſe 
hints, I conceive, will be ſufficient z perhaps 
ſome will think them more than neceſſary, to 
give the reader an idea of theſe kind of amuſe- 
ments. "Thoſe who require me to be more par- 
ticular, ſhould not read me at all, 


To uſe children to be attentive, never talk to 
them about any thing in which they are not very ſen- 
. fibly intereſted : but, above all, avoid amplification 
and prolixity. At the ſame time, alſo, beware of 
© being ambiguous or obſcure, | 


What 
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What advantages would not a man, educated 
in this manner, have, in the night, over others? 
His feet accuſtomed to tread firm and ſecure ; 
his hands exerciſed in the touch of ſurrounding 
objects, are capable of conducting him with eaſe 
through the thickeſt darkneſs. His imagination, 
full of the nocturnal amuſements of his youth, 
is eaſily diverted from terrifying objects. If he 
hears the fits of unexpected laughter, inſtead of 
conceiting them to be th: effects of ludicrous 


ſpirits, they recall to mind thoſe of his former 


companions : if his imagination raiſes up a noc- 
turnal aſſembly, it is not a meeting of witches, 
but that he formerly attended in the apartment 
of his preceptor. The night, recalling to his 
mind nothing but chearful ideas, will never ap- 
pear hideous: on the contrary, having nothing to 
fear, he will delight in it. Is he required to go 
on a military expedition, he will be ready at any 
hour, either with his company or alone, He 
will be able to go into the camp of Saul, to ex- 
plore every part of it, without bewildering him- 
ſelf, to march forward even to the King's tent, 
Without awakening the guard, and to return un- 
perceived by any one. Are you to carry off the 
white horſes of : Rheſus, apply boldly to him, 
Among perſons differently educated, you will 
not eaſily find an Ulyſſes. | 


I have known people endeavour to cure chil- 
dren of being fearful in the night, by uſing them 
to frequent ſurprizes. This method, however, 
is a very bad. one, and produQive of a contrary 
effect to that for which it is calculated; render- 
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ing them in fact only the more timid. Neither 
reaſon nor habit can poſſibly make us petfectly 
euaſy concerning an object of preſent danger, of 
which: we know neither the kind nor the degree; 
much leſs can they deprive us of the fear ariſing 


from thoſe ſurprizes, we may have often ex pe- 


rienced. 


To ſecure my pupil, however, in the beſt 
manner I could, from ſuch accidents, 1 ſhould 
give him the following advice. You knew, 

Emilius, that in this caſe, you have always an 
undoubted right to ſtand on your own defence; 
ſor as the aggreſſor does not give you time to 
judge whether he intends to injure or only to 
terrify you, and as he has taken his advantages, 
you may poſſibly find no ſafety in flight. Seize 
ſaſt hold, therefore, boldly of whatever ſur- 
prizes you in the night; whether it be man or 
beaſt, it is no matter, Graſp and ſqueeze him 
with all your force; if he reſiſt, ſtrike him; be 
not ſparing of your blows, but whatever he may 
ſay or do, let him not go, till you know: whp 


and what he is. On explanation, you will find 


probably you had no great cauſe to be afraid: 
this method of treating jeſters, alſo, will natu- 
rally diſguſt them with the ſport.» 


Altho' the touch is more conſtantly exerciſed 
than any other of our ſenſes; the judgment im- 
mediately formed from it, is, as I before obſerv- 
ed, more groſs and imperfect than that which 
is formed on any other; becauſe perſons who en- 
joy their eye · ſight, are continually making uſe 
of that ſenſe inſtead of it; and as. the eye re- 
3 * con- 
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connoitres a body much more eaſily and ſpeedily 
than the hand, we almoſt always judge of bo- 
dies without employing the latter. On the 
other hand, however, the judgment of the 
touch is more certain; and that purely becauſe 
it is more confined: for this ſenſe, not extend- 
ing itſelf to bodies beyond the reach of our 
hands, it ſerves to rectify the miſtakes of the. _ 
others, which, launching forth to a great diſtance, 
are exerted on objects barely perceptible; whereas, 
whatever is perceived by the touch is fully and 
compleatly ſo. - Add to this, that, joining when 
we pleaſe, the force of the muſcles to the adtion 
of the nerves, we unite in one ſimultaneous 
ſenſation, the temperature, magnitude, figure, 
weight and ſolidity of the object perceived. - 
Thus the touch being, of all our ſenfes, that 
which informs us beſt of the impreſſion which 
other bodies make on ours, it is that for which 
we have the moſt frequent uſe, and which more 
immediately ſupplies us with the n 
car to our preſervat on. 8 
As our ſenſe of feeling, wha ny Pay exer- 
ciſed, becomes a ſupplement to fight, why any 
it not alſo ſupply that of hearing to a certai 
degree; eſpecially as ſounds are known to excite, 
in ſonorous bodies, vibrations ſenſible to the 
touch? Lay your hand upon the body of the vio- 
lencello, and you will be able, without the af- 
ſiſtance of either eyes or ears, to diſtinguiſh, 
by the manner in which it vibrates, whether 
the ſound it gives be grave or acute; whether it 
ariſe from the treble tiring or the baſe. Were 
the ſeaſes exerciſed, with attention, in this. 


Ms manner, 
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manner, I doubt not hut, in time, we might 
. acquire ſuch a degree of ſer.ſibility as to be 
able to diſtinguiſn an whole air by means 
of the fingers. On this ſuppoſition, it is 


plain, we might eaſily talk to deaf perſons by 


. muſick : for notes and time being no leſs ſuſcep- 


tible of regular combinations than articulate 


words, they may be made uſe of in the ſam 
manner, as the elements of ſpeech. kl 


There are ſome exerciſes, however, that 
impair the ſenſe of feeling, and make it dull 
others again render it more fine and delicate. 
The former, uniting a good deal of motion and 
force to the continual impreſſion of hard bodies, 
make the ſkin hard and callous, depriving it of 
its natural ſenſibility : the latter are thoſe which 
vary the ſame ſenſation, by light and frequent 
contact, in ſuch a manner that the mind, intent 


on ſuch impreſſions inceſſantly repeated, acquires 


a facility of comprehending all their modifica- 
tions. This difference is very ſenſible in the 
uſe of muſical inſtruments: the hard and 
deſtructive touch of the violencello, the baſe» 
viol and even of the violin, in rendering the 
fingers more flexible, hardens their extremi- 
ties: whereas the ſlight and ſmooth touch of 
the harpſichord or ſpinnet, at the ſame time 
that it makes them pliant and flexible, makes 
them alſo ſtill more ſenſible. The ſpinnet, 
therefore, is in this reſpect to be preferred. 


It is requiſite that the external ſkin ſhould 


be fo far hardened, as to indure the impreſſions 
and alterations in the air: for this it is n 2 
i © 56 | en 
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fends all the reſt. After this, however, I would 
not have the hands applied too long and often 
to the ſame kind of labour, as by this means the 
ſkin becomes callous, and loſes that exquiſite 
degtee of ſenſibility, which enables us to judge 
of bodies by ſlightly paſſing the hand over them; 
and which,” according to the different ſpecies of 
contact, makes us, in the dark, frequently to 
ſhudder. | 4 Tx vrt . 


Were is the neceſſity for my pupil to have 


his feet always ſecured by the hide of an ox ? 
Where would be the harm, if his own ſkin 
ſhould ſerve him inſtead of the ſoles of his 
ſhoes ? It is evident, that the delicacy of the ſkin, 
in this part of the body, can never be uſeful, 
thoꝰ it may be ſometimes hurtful, When the ci- 


tizens of Geneva were alarmed in the night, 


in the depth of winter, by the enemy, they found 


their muſkets ſooner than their ſhoes. Had 


none of them ever been uſed to walk barefoot, 
who knows if their city might not have been 
taken? Fl 

* ; | * 

A man ſhould always be armed againſt un- 
foreſeen accidents. - Emilius, therefore, ſhall' 
accuſtom himſelf to run barefoot, in all ſeaſons, 
about his chamber, up and down ſtairs, and 
into the garden : ſo far from blaming him for 
it, I would imitate him, taking care only to 
keep the way clear of broken glaſs. I ſhall 
treat of his manual ſports and labour preſently ;_ 
in the mean time, I would have him learn all 
thoſe ſteps, which favour the various turnings 
and windings of the body, and to aſſume an 
eaſy and firm poſition in all its various atti- 
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tudes. He ſhould learn to leap well, both 


as to diſtance and height, as well as to climb 


up a tree; and to ſpring over a wall; he 
ſhould acquire the knack of being always 


maſter of his equilibrium in theſe exerciſes; 


all his motions and geſtures being regulated by 
the laws of gravity, long before I ſhould trouble 
him with an explanation of the principles of ftatics. 
By the manner in which his foot reſts on the 
ground, and bis body on his leg, he ſhould feel 
whether it were well or ill placed. A ſteady poſture 
is always graceful, and the firmeſt attitudes are 
ever the moſt elegant. If I were a dancing- 
maſter, I would not teach the monkey tricks of 
Marcel *“; tho? it muſt be ſaid they were well 
enough adapted to the country where he- taught 
them: but, inſtead of employing my pupil per- 
petually in cutting capers, I would lead him to 
the foot of ſome ſteep and rugged rock: there 


I would inſtrudt him in the various attitudes it 


might be neceſſary for him to aſſume; in what 
manner to carry his head, his body, and where 


A celebrated dancing-maſter at Paris, who, 


knowing very well with whom he had to do, af- 


fected to play the extravagant, and to give his art 


an air of importance, which people pretended to 
think ridiculous; but for which, nevercheleſs, they, 
in reality held him in great reſpet, There is at 
preſent another inſtance of the like kind, in an art 
not leſs frivolous; a comedian takes upon him 


- the mag of importance, affeing the enthuſiaſt in 
his profeſhon, and ſucceeds in the ſame manner. 


This is a ſure method of ſuccteding in France. Real 
abilities, more ſimple and lefs empirical, are not 
encouraged there; modeſty being ſuppoled only an 
indication of fully,, ' 

to 
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to reſt his hands and his feet, as occaſion re- 
quired, to leap ftom point to point, both in 
aſcending and deſcending. I would rather make 
him emulous of a roe-buek, than of a dancer at 
the opera. 1507 41 gr 34 1 en 


As the operations of the ſenſe of feeling are 
confined within the reach of our hands, ſo thoſe 
of the ſight are extended beyond it. It is this 
circumſtance which renders the latter ſogelu- 
ſive; at one view, the ſight comprehends the 
various objects contained in half the horizon. 
Haw: is it. poſſible it ſhould not be ſometimes. 
deceived, amidſt that multitude. of ſimultaneous 
ſenſations, and the judgment they excite? The 
ſight is, indeed, the moſt defective of all our 
ſenſes; and that preciſely becauſe it is the mot 
comprehenſive, and that, leaving the reſt at ſa: 
great a diſtance. behind it, i:s operations are tog 
extenſive and inſtantaneous to be corrected by 
them. We may add further, that the very illu- 
ſions of perſpeRive are neceſſary to enable us to 
form a right notion of extenſion, and compare 
its ſeveral parts and relations. Were there no 
deception in the appearances of things, nothing 
would ſeem to exilt at a diſtance: without the 
gradations of magnitude and ſhade we could not 
perceive any diſtance; or rather with regard to 
us, there would in fact be none at all. If of 
two trees of equal height, the one at an hundred 
paces diſtance ſhould appear as tall and as diſ- 
tinct as the other which ſtood but ten paces off, 
we ſhould naturally place one cloſe by the ſide 
of the other. If we were to perceive the di- 
menſions of all objecls, ſuch as they really are, 
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we ſhould perceive no ſpace, but every thing 


* 


would appear immediately in the eye. 


The ſenſe of ſeeing has but one ſtandard 
whereby to judge of the magnitude and diſtance 
of objects; and this is the angle they make 
in the eye; and, as this angle is the ſimple 
effect of a compound cauſe, the judgment 
immediately excited thereby, leaves every par- 
ticular cauſe undeterminate, or neceſſarily de- 


feQive. © For how is it poſfible for us to tell, 


on mere inſpection, whether the angle, under 
which I ſee one object leſs than another, is ſo, 
becauſe the firſt object is really leſs, or becauſe 
it only exiſts at à greater diſtance? * | 

| | FT . 

We muſt in this caſe take a method different 
from the preceding: inſtead of reducing the ſen- 
ſation to its ſimpleſt form, we muſt double it, 
or confirm it by another; ſubjecting the viſual- 


to the tactile organ, and repreſſing, if I may 


ſo expreſs myſelf, the impetuoſity of the former 
ſenſe, by the more preciſe and regular operations 
of the latter. For want of being accuſtomed to 
this practice, we eſtimate heights, diſtances and 
magnitudes” very \ inaccurately... A proof, alſo, 
that this is not the defect of the ſenſe, but of 


the uſe of it, is, that engineers, ſurveyors, - 


architeds, maſons and painters have general - 
ly more dexterity this way than any other peo - 
ple, and eſtimate dimenſions and d ſtances 
much more exactly. Their profeſſion afford- 
ing them that experience which we neglect 


to acquire, they correct the ambiguity of the 


angle, 
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angle, by thoſe more determinate appearances 
which accompany it. 4 EY 


It is eaſy to prevail on children, to engage in 
any thing that requires them to move freely 
about. There are a thoufand ways, therefore, 
to intereſt him in meaſuring and eſtimating diſ- 
tances. Let us ſuppoſe: we have a very high 
cherry - tree; what muſt we do to gather ſome 
cherries from the top ? Is the ladder in-the barn 
long enough? Here is a rivulet too- wide for us 
to jump over : how ſhall we get acroſs? Will 
one of the planks, that lie in the court-yard, 
reach from fide to fide? We have a mind to 
fiſh, out of our chamber-window, in the moat 
that ſurrounds the houſe: how many fathom 
muſt be our line? I would make a ſwing to 
reach from tree to tree; how many yards of rope 
is neceſſary? They tell me that our room in 
the other houſe is to be five and twenty feet 
ſquare: do you think it will be big enough for 
us? Is it bigger than this? We are out on a 
ramble and are very hungry, there are two vil- 
lages in ſight: at which ſhall we dine? Theſe 
and a thouſand other occaſions of the like kind 
might be laid hold of, to effect this purpoſe. - 


Do you want to excite an indolent and lazy 
child to the exerciſe of running, when he has 
no natural inclination for that or any other, 
tho' perhaps intended for the army? He is per- 
ſuaded, we will ſuppoſe, I know not how, that 
perſons of his birth and expectations ought to 
do and know nothing; and that his rank 
will ſerve him inſtead of arms, legs and 
every kind of abilities, The addreſs of Chi- 
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ron himſelf might hardly ſuffice to make ſuch a 
gentleman an Achilles. The difficulty would, 


indeed, be ſo much the greater to me. as { 


would - preſcribe him abſolutely nothing. I have 
Already:deprived myſelf of the means of exhor- 
tations; promiſes, menaces, and emulation: how 


then am I to excite him to run, without ſaying 


any thing to him? To run myſelf, would not 


be a very certain, and it would alſo be an incon- 


venient method. Befide, it is neceſſary that he 


ſhould, atthe ſame time, deduce from this exer- 
ciſe ſome object of inſtruction ; in order to ac- 


cuſtom the operations of the corporeal machine, 


and thoſe of the underſtanding, to proceed in 


concert. This therefore ſhould be my method: 
that is, if I ſhould take upon me to act, in ſuch. 


an inſtance. 


r In walking out with my young fluggard after 
dinner, I would ſometimes put a couple of 
cakes, ſuch as he ſhould be moſt fond of, 


in my pocket; we would each of us eat one &, 
and return contentedly honie. I would after 
ſome time let him ſee that I had taken out three 
cakes with me. As he could very eaſily 
eat balf a dozen, he ſoon diſpatches his own, 


The reader will eaſily underſtand theſe walks are 
meant to be taken in the country. The public walks 
of great cities are deſtruclive to children of both ſexes. 
It is there they imbibe the principles of vanity, and 
a defire of being admired. It is at the Luxembourg, 
the Tailleries, and particularly in * gardens of the 


Palais-royal, that the young people in Paris go to 


learn thoſe foppiſh and impertinent airs, which ren- 
der them fſq- ridiculous, and make them ſo much 
hiſed at and ſo deteſtable in every part of Europe, 
Pi! 3 and 
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and afks me for the third. No, ſay I, I can eat 
it very well myſelf, or we will divide it; or, 
ſtay, we had better let thoſe two little boys, 
there, run. a race for it. I call them to us, 
ſhew them the cake and propoſe the terms. 
The boys deſire no bettet conditions; and the 
cake is accordingly placed on a | ae ſtone 
which ſerves for the goal. The diſtance being 
marked, we go and fit down: at the ſignal giv- 
en, the racers ſet off; the victor ſeizing the 
cake, and devouring it without mercy,. before 
the faces of the vanquiſhed and the ſpeQators. , 


This amuſement is certainly. of more value 


than the cake, but ſuppoſing he does not take 


to it, and that this fuſt eſſay produces nothing, 
I am neither offended nor impatient ; the edu- 
cation of children is a profeſſion in which we 
mult ſtudy to loſe time, in order to gain it. We 
continue out walks as uſual; often taking three 
cake, . ſometimes four; and giving from time 
to time one, and ſometimes two, to the racers. 
If the prize were not conſiderable, thoſe who 


diſputed it, would not be ambitious of obtain- 


ing it; the winner, therefore, is always highly 
commended, and careſſed, as having done 
ſomething extraordinary, To diverſity the 
ſcene, and tender it more intereſting, I make 
the courſe longer, and admit ſeveral candidates. 
They are now hardly entered the liſts, before 
the paſſengers flop to look at them; animating 
them, as they run, with acclamations, ſhouting 
and clapping of hands; at the ſame time, I ſee 
my little gentleman, every now and then, ea- 
gerly take part with one or the other of the 
runners, riſing up and crying out when one is get- 
ting 
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ting before another. Theſe afford to him the 
amuſement of the olympic games, ; 


The runners, however, are ſometimes guilty 


of foul play; they lay hold of each other, tumble 


one another down, or throw flints in their way, 


to cut their feet. This furniſhes me with a juſt 


pretext to ſeparate them, and to make them run 
from different places equally diſtant from the goal, 
The reaſon of this precaution will appear pre- 
ently ;' for this important affair muſt be treated 
circumſtantially, | | 


© Being fo frequently mortified at ſeeing his fa- 
. vourite cakes thus devoured by others before his 
eyes, my young gentleman at length begins to 
ſuſpect, that to run well is of fome uſe; and 
ſeeing that he has two legs as well as other boys, 
he begins in ſecret to make ſome trials of his 
abilities. I take care to ſeem not to obſerve him, 
but find that my ſtratagem takes. After ſo ne 
time, he begins to think himſelf equal to the 
enterprize; and, as I foreſaw, affects to imp or- 
tune me for the remaining cake. I, of cou ſe, 
refuſe him; on which he ſeems to take pet, 
and ſays, Well, Sir, lay it down on the ſtone; 
„ mark the diſtance, and we will ſee who 
«wins it.” Mighty good! TI reply ironically ; 
can ſo fine a gentleman as you run? You will 
only whet your appetite, and get nothing to 
eat. Piqued at my raillery, however, he exerts 
his ſtrength, and bears off the prize; which 
is the more eaſy for him to do, as I have made 
the courſe but ſhort, and have taken care to 
exclude one or two of the beſt runners. It is 
readily to be conceived that my point thus * 
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ed, it is not difficult for me to keep him up to 
this exerciſe. Indeed he acquires, in a ſhort 
time, ſo great an inclination for it; that, with- 


out partiality, he is able to beat almoſt all his 


companions, be the courſe as long as it will. 


This advantage gained, is productive of an- 
other which I did not think of: when he won 
the prize but ſeldom, he uſed to eat it up alone, 


as did the others; but being accuſtomed to win 


it often, he becomes generous and lets the van- 
quiſhed partake of it. "This circumſtance fur- 
niſhes. me with a moral obſervation, and teaches 


By continuing to make my little runners ſet 

out from different places at one time, I contrive 
the diſtances, without his perceiving it, to be 
unequal; ſo that one having farther to run than 


another, has a viſible diſadvantage : but, tho 


J leave my diſciple to his own choice, he knows 
not how to profit by this inequality, Without - 
troubling himſelf about the diſtance, he always 
prefers the ſmootheſt ground; ſo that, fore- 
ſeeing his choice, I can make him win or 
loſe the cake at pleaſure ; this piece of addreſs 
anſwers more ends alſo than one. As my deſign, 
however, is that he ſhoud perceive the diffe- 
rence in queſtion, I endeavour ty make him 
ſenſible of it: but, however indolent at other 
times, he is fo animated in his diverſion, and 
diſtruſts me ſo little, that I have all the trou- 
ble in the world to make him perceive I have 


- tricked him. At length, nevertheleſs, in ſpite 


of his inattention, I gain my point; and he re- 
proaches me accordingly for the deception. To 
| this 
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this I reply, by aſking -him, what, right he has 
to complain? If I give you a cake, have 
* not I a right to make my own conditions ? 
* Who obliges you to run? Did I promiſe to 


% make your diſtances all equal? Have not 


« you, beſides, always your choice? Take the 
„ ſhorteſt ; who will hinder you? Don't you 
* ſee that I fayoured you in this matter, and 


that the difference you complain of, is to 


% your advantage, if you know how to make 
s* ule of it?” All this is very plain; my young 
gentleman underſtands it; and, in order t 

make a proper choice, looks more narrowly af. 
ter the diſtances preſcribed. He ſets out with 
meaſuring each by the number of ſteps: this 
method, however, he finds ſlow and defective: 
beſides I take it into my head to diverſify and 


- Increaſe, their number, on the ſame day; by 


which means the amuſement of running becomes 
a kind of paſſion; and it is with regret that 
time is loſt in meaſuring the ſeveral diſtances, 


Which - ſhould be employed in running the race. 
The vivacity of infancy ill agrees with ſuch de- 


lays; he learns, therefore, to- ſee better, and 
to eſtimate diſtances by his eye. In a word, 
after repeated trials for ſome months,and corect- 
ing a few of his miſtakes, I ſucceed ſo well in 
thus teaching him to meaſure by his eye, that 
when I place a cake on any object, he knows 
its diſtance is well by looking at it, as if he had 


meaſured it with a chain. 


As the judgment is more inſeparably attached 
to the ſight than to any other of the ſenſes, it 
requires a great deal of time to learn to fee: a 
long time is requiſite for us, to compare 2 len- 
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ſations of the fight with thoſe of the touch; in 
order to habituate the former of thoſe ſenſes to 
make a faithful report of figures and diſtances. 
The moſt penetrating ſight in the world can give 
us no idea of extenſion, without the touch, or 
a ſenſe of progreſſive motion. The whole uni- 


verſe muſt appear to an oyſter but as a ſingle 


point; nor would it ſeem otherwiſe, were that 
oyſter animated by an human ſoul. It is only 
by means of walking about, touching, counting, 
and taking the dimenſions of objects, that we 
learn to judge of them: but if we accuſtom 
ourſelves always to meaſure them, the ſenſe, con- 
fiding on the inſtrument, acquires no accuracy 
to elk wate without it. Neither is it proper for 
a child to paſs immediately from the mer ate 
of objects to eſtimate them; he ſhould begin to 
eſtimate by parts, what he cannot comprehend 
altogether; comparing ſuch imaginary diviſions 
to aliquot parts of admeaſurement : theſe again 
he ſhould learn to apply by the light 04 and 

not by the hand. I Would have him, however, 
confirm his operations at firſt, by taking afterwards 
the real admeaſurement; in order to cotrect 
his errors, and that, if any falſe appearance re- 
mained in the ſenſe, he might be able to rectify 
it by his judgment. There are natural mea- 
ſures, which are nearly the ſame in all places; 
ſuch are the ſtep of a man, the extent of his 
arms, his height, &c. When a child can eſti- 
mate the height of a ſlory, his preceptor may 
make him employ it as the meaſure of a fathom; 
ſo that when he would eſtimate the height of a 
ſteeple, he may meaſure it by the ſtories of an 
houſe. If he would know how many leagues 


he has travelled, let him reckon the time he has 
| been 
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been in going; which will ſerve him very well, 
particularly if you give him no aſſiſtance in any of 
theſe things, but let him diſcover them all himſelf, 


It is impoſſible to judge accurately of the dimen- 
ſions of bodies, unleſs we learn alſo to know their 
figures, and even to imitate thoſe figures; for this 
imitation is founded on nothing elſe but the rules 
of perſpective, and we cannoteſtimate the extenſion 
of bodies by their appearance, unleſs we have ſome 
knowledge of thoſe rules. Children, being great 


- imitators, all attempt to deſign; I would have my 


pupil cultivate that art; not for the ſake of the art 
itſelf, but only to give hima good eye and a ſupple 
hand, It is to be obſerved, indeed, in general, 
that it is of little conſequence whether he be ex- 
pert at any of the exerciſes he partakes of, pro- 
vided he acquires that perſpicacity and agility, 


which they are calculated to teach him. I ſhall 


take particular care, therefore, he ſhall have 
no drawing maſler, who will only teach him to 
imitate imitations, and deſign after deſigns, I 
would have him have no other maſter than na- 
ture; no other model than the objects themſelves, 
He ſhould have before his eyes the original itſelf, 
and not the paper repreſenting it: thus he 
ſhould deſign an houſe from an houſe, a tree 
from a tree, a man from a man, that he might 
be accuſtomed to obſerve minutely and accu- 
rately the appearances of bodies, and not take 
falſe and artificial imitations for true and ge- 
nuine. I would even diſcourage him from en- 
deavouring to trace any thing from memory, 
till, by frequent and repeated obſervations, its 
figure ſhould be ſtrongly imprinted on his ima- 
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cination ; leſt he ſhould otherwiſe, by ſubſti- 
tuting ſome fantaſtic image inſtead. of the real 
one, loſe the knowledge of proportion, and a 
taſte for the genuine beauties of nature. 


I know that, by going to work in this man- 
ner, he will continue to blot and ſcratch a long 
time, without producing any likeneſs: that it will 
be long before he acquires by theſe means an ele- 
gance in ſketching the outlines, and the light 
touches of the maſter; nay it is poſſible he ma 
never attain any diſcernment in the fine effect 
of painting, or a good taſte for deſign. By 
way of recompence, however, he will certainly 
contract a juſter ſight and a more ſteady hand; 
he will acquire the knowledge of the true re- 
lations of ſize and figure, between animals, 
plants and other natural bodies, and a more 
perfect experience in the effects of perſpective. 
This is the very point I aim at; my intention 
being, not ſo much that he ſhould know how 
to imitate objeAs as to become fully acquainted 
with them. I had much rather, for inſtance, 
that he ſhould ſhew me the acanthus, in the 
plant itſelf; and that he ſhould be leſs expert in 
drawing the leaves of a chapiter, N 


In this exerciſe, as well as in all the reſt, I 
intend not that my pupil ſhould amuſe himſelf 
alone. I would make it ſtill more agreeable, 
by conſtantly partaking it with him. I would 
have him have no other rival than myſelf; ſuch 
however, I would always be, without relaxation 
or riſk : this would make our employment inte- 
reſting without e jealouſy. I would ſol- 
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low his example, in taking up the crayon, and 
in drawing RA as bad as Himel te I 
Were an Apelles, I would appear to him as a 
mere dauber. I would begin. by ſketching out 
the figure of a man, as boys do againſt the 
wall: an horizontal ſtroke for each arm, and 
a vertical one for each leg, and the fingers 
as big as the wriſts. After ſome time, we 
ſhould both of us obſerve the diſproportion of 
this wfetched ſketch ; we ſhould obſerve that a 
man's leg is not equally thick all the way, that the 
length of the arms bear a certain proportion to 
the height of the body, &c. In bis progreſs in 


\ 


this art, I take care to keep pace with him as 


cloſely as T can; ot, if I advance a little, it is 
ſo much'on]y as to give him room eaſily to over- 
fake me, and ſometimes to go before me in his 
turn. Being properly provided with pencils and 
colours, we endeavour to imitate the appearance 
and colouring of objects as well as their figure 
and outlines. The artiſt will readily perceive 
that, by this method; of proceeding, we muſt 
make Wage Work. In our rudeſt ſketches, 
however, and amidſt the worſt of our dawbings, 
there is ſome reſemblante of nature, as we never 
fail to keep out eye on the works of our great 
maſter, We were ſome time ago concerned 
about ornamental furniture 'for our apartment ; 
at preſent, you ſce, we are provided with the 

jeans of ſupplying ourſelves. I get our draw- 
ings framed and glazed, to the end that they 
may receive no additional touches, but be pre- 
ſerved in their primitive imperfeclion. Hence 


Seach of us is intereſted in executing our works 


at firſt as well as poſſible, Theſe are according- 
„ . of ly 
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ly arranged in order round the room: each deſign 
is repeated perhaps twenty or thirty times, and 
diſplays the progreſs of the artiſt, from the time 
when his draught of a building was only that of a 
ſhapeleſs front, till it received its juſt propor- 
tions of figure, lights and ſhades. The grada- 
tions of this progreſs give us occaſion to make 
many curious and intereſting compariſons, that 

always excite our emulation. 


3 


f Our firſt and groſſeſt dawbings, I take care to | 
| have ſet in fine. gilt frames, 'which ſerve as' a G 
| ſoil to their deformity ; and, in proportion as ö 
- the deſign itſelf is improved, and the imitation. | 
3 becomes more exact, I diminiſh the luſtre of the 4 
a frames; giving as a reaſon, that when the paint- 
5 ng is good, it requires no ornament to ſet it off, 

f and that it would be a pity the frame ſhould en- 

] gage the attention that ſhould be beſtowed on 

. the picture, Hence we both aſpire to the ho- - 

: nour of having our pieces ſet in plain frames ; 

E and when either of us deſpiſes the performance 

t of the other, he condemns it, of courſe, to a gilt 

5 one. Some time or other, no doubt, our con- 

5 duct in this particular will become proverbial 

5 with us, and we ſhall admire how fond many 

* people are to do themſelves juſtice, by having 

d their pictures ſo finely framed, 

e I have faid that geometry is above the capa - 

8 city of children; but that it is fo, is our own 

y fault, We do not perceive that their method is 

2 not ours; and that what is the art of reaſoning, 

7; in us, is nothing more than the art of perceiving, 

. in them. Inſtead of teaching them, therefore, 


Vor. I, N our - 
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our method, we ought to ſtudy theirs. For our 
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way of learning geometry is as much an affair 
of the imagination, as of reaſoning. When 
once the propoſition is laid down, we ſet about 


- conceiving the demonſtration of it; that is, we 


endeavour to find from what propoſition already 
known, the other is a neceſſary conſequence ; and 
from all the conſequences which may be drawn 


from ſuch propoſition, to fix on that which is 


preciſely ſought. 


By this method, however, the moſt exact 
reaſoner in the world, unleſs he is alſo poſſeſſed 
of invention, muſt ſoon be obliged to ſtop, ſhort. 
And what is the conſequence ? Inſtead of being 


inſtructed to trace out demonſtrations, we 


only receive thoſe which are dictated to us; 
inſtead of being taught to reaſon, the maſter 
reaſons for us, and exerciſes only our memo- 


tries. 


If you cut out and form exact geometrical 
figures, combine them, place them one upon 


another, and examine their relations, you will 


ſoon make yourſelf maſter of the elements of 
geometry; without ever troubling yourſelf about 


definitions, problems, or any other theoretical 


modes of demonſtration. For my part, I do 


not pretend to teach Emilius geometry ; but de- 
ſign that he ſhall teach it me. I will ſearch for 


the proper relations, and he ſhall find them; 


Which he will the more eaſily do; as I ſhall 


look for them merely with that view. Inſtead 


of taking a pair of compaſles, for example, to 
deſcribe a circle, I would do it with a piece of 
thread, 
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thread, turning on a point. By which means, 
when I ſhould come afterwards to compare the 
length of the different, radii of ſuch a circle, 
Emilius would naturally laugh at my ſimplicity, 
and give me to underſtand, that the ſame thread 
being conſtantly extended from the centre, in 
tracing the periphery, it is impoſſible that all the 
parts of the latter ſhould not be at equal diſtances . 
from the former, | 


Were I defirous of meaſuring an angle of ſixty 
degrees, I would not deſcribe only a ſegment, _ 
but a whole circle; for with children nothing 
ſhould be left to ſuppolition. By doing thus, f | 
find that the ſegment bounded by the two ſides 
of the angle is juſt a ſixth part of the whole 
circle: After this, keeping the point of the 
compaſſes in the ſame centre, I would deſcribe. 
a ſecond circle; of which I ſhould find the 4 
ſegment to be alſo a ſixth part of the whole, as 
before: I would then deſcribe a third, and ſo 
go on with deſcribing concentric circles, and 
meaſuring the angle on each, till Emilius, ſtruck _ 
with my ſtupidity, ſhould inform me that, whe- 
ther the arch be greater or leſs, the ſame angle 
would be always the ſixth part of a circle. 5 
this example alone my pupil would become 
perfectly acquainted with the uſe of a protractor. 


To prove that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones, they are uſually 
deſcribed in a circle. I, on the contrary, would 
ſo contrive it that Emilius ſhould firſt obſerve . 
this in the circle itſelf; when I would obſerve. 
to him that, if the circle were rubbed out, and 

N 2 the 
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the right lines only remained, the angles would 
remain ſtill the ſame. | . 


It is common to neglect the nicety of geo- 
metrical figures, as they are ſuppoſed perfect in 
the demonſtration, ut, as we ſhall never 
trouble ourſelves about demonſtrations, our 
moſt important concern will be to draw our 


figures exactly; to make a ſquare as perſectly 


ſquare, and a circle as compleatly round, as poſ- 
ſible. To prove the accuracy of the figure, we 
fhould examine it by all its perceptible proper- 
ties, and this would give us every day an op- 
portunity of diſcovering new ones. We ſhould 
compare the two halves of a circle, by folding 
it together in the line of its diameter; and of 
thoſe of a ſquare by doubling it in that of its 
diagonal. We ſhould diſpute whether the 
equality, obſervable in the circle and ſquare thus 
folded, obtained alſo in the parallelogram, the 
trapezium and other figures. Sometimes, alſo, 
we ſhou'd attempt to foreſee the ſucceſs of the 
experiment, before we made it ; to endeayour to 
aſſign the reaſons, &c. | | 


Thus Geometry would be, to my pupil, only 
the art of uſing the ſcale and compaſs; nor 
ſhould he ever be ſuffered to confound it with the 
art of deſign, in proſecuting which he ſhould 


uſe neither of theſe inſtruments. Theſe indeed 
ſhould be always kept under lock and key; 


and Emilius be very ſeldom, and but for a ſhort 
time indulged with them, that he might not 
acquire a ſlovenly way of ſketching his deſigns ; 
we ſhould, however, frequently take out our draw- 
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ings in our excurſions, and diſcourſe on what 
we had done, or might deſign to do, at our re- 
turn. | 


I ſhall never forget having ſeen a young man 
at Turin, who was taught, in his infancy, the 
various relations between the outlines and ſur- 
faces of bodies, by having cakes ſet before him, 
cut into all manner of regular ſolids ; by which 


means he exhauſted the ſcience of Archimedes, 


in ſtudying which form contained the greateſt 
quantity. | 


When a child plays at battledore and ſhuttle- 
cock, he exerciſes his eye and arm; when he 


| whips a top, he acquires freſh ſtrength by ex- 


erting what he poſſeſſes, but in this exerciſe 
what does he learn? I have often aſked, why 


children are not made to apply themſelves to 


many of thoſe games of ſkill and dexterity, 
which are practiſed by men; ſuch as tennis, 
fves, and billiards, or to play on muſical in- 
ftruments. To this queſtion it hath been con- 
ſtantly replied, that ſome of theſe diverſions are 
above their capacity, and that their limbs and 
organs are not ſufficiently formed for the others. 
Theſe - reaſons, however, appear to me very 
unſatisfactory; a child, it is true, has not the 
ſtature of a man, and yet he wears cloaths made 


in the ſame form and manner. I don't mean 


that he ſhould play with the ſame mals, or at a 
billiard-table three foot high; that he ſhould 
make one in a party at our tennis-courts, or that 
we ſhould load his little arm, with our heavy 


| rackets: be might exerciſe himſelf, how- 


N 3 ever, 
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ever, in a ſaloon, where means ſhould be pre- 
viouſly taken to ſecure the windows; he might 
at firſt make uſe of ſoft balls, his rackets might 
be made of light wood, afterwards of parchment, 


and at length of cat-gut, as he increaſed in 
ſtrength. You prefer the ſhuttle- cock, becauſe 


it is Jeſs fatiguing and dangerous. For both 
theſe reaſons, however, you are in the wrong, 
"This is mere women's play : but you will find no 
woman who is not frightened at the motion of 


a tennis ball. Their white and delicate ſkins 


are not adapted to bruiſes, nor are their com- 


plexions and features to be marred by contuſions. 
But men, deſtined to be hardy and vigorous, 
muſt not expect to become ſuch, without peril; 
and what defence can we be ſuppoſed capable 
of making, if we are never attacked? We al, 
ways indulge ourſelves in thoſe amuſements, at 
which we may remain inexpert without danger; 
a ſhuttle cock, in falling, burts nobody : but 
nothing renders the arms ſo active as the necel- 
fity of ſecuring the head, nor the fight ſo quick 
as that of ATT the eyes. To ſpring from 
one ſide of a tennis-court to the other; to judge of 
the rebounding of a ball while it is in the air; 
and to return it with a ſure and ſteady arm; 
theſe are diverſions leſs adapted to the amuſe- 
ment of grown perſons, than proper to form 
them in youth, 


The fibres of a child, it may be ſaid, are too 
ſoft: his muſcles may indeed be leſs elaſtic, 
but they are more ſupple; his arm may have leſs 
force than that of a man; it is nevertheleſs an 
arm, and capable of doing every thing, ow 
tione 
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tioned to its ſize. and ſtrength, of which any 
other machine of the like kind is capable, Chil- 
dren, it is ſaid, have no dexterity in their hands 
and arms; it is for this reaſon I would teach it 
them: a man with as little exerciſe would not have 

a jot more. The uſe of our organs is to be known 
only by employing them, Nothing but Jong 
experience can teach uz how to turn them to the 
greateſt advantage: we cannot allo too much apply 
ourſelves to the acquitement of this experience, 


Every thing that has once been done is 
certainly praCticable. Now nothing is more 
common than to ſee ſprizhtly and dextrous chil- 
dren have as much activity of body as grown 
men. At the fairs, we ſee the little equilibriſts 
dance upon the wire, walk on their hands, leap 
and tumble about with great agility, - For how - 
many years together hath not the attention of the 
public been engaged, by the Italian comedy, 
with the performances of children? Who hath not 
heard, throughout Germany and Italy, of thelittle 
pantomimical company of the famous Nicglini ? 
Did any one ever remark that the motions of 
thoſe children were leſs free, their attitudes leſs - 
Feil. their ear leſs nice, or their a 
eſs eaſy, than thoſe of performers full grown ? 
At firſt, indeed, our fingers are generally ſhort, 
thick, and Riff in their motion, our hands are 
plump and little adapted to graſp any thing; 
all this, however, doth not hinder many chil- 
dren from learning to write and draw, at an 
age, when others are equally incapable of hold- 
ing the pen. or the crayon. All Paris mult re- 
member the little Englifh girl, who, at ten 

| N 4 years 
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years of age, performed ſuch wonders on the 
harpſichord: and I ſhall never forget, that I my- 
ſelf once faw, at the houſe of a certain magiſ- 
trate, a little boy, his ſon, whom they placed, 
like a ſtatue, on the table, in the middle of the 
deſert; while he played on the violin almoſt as 
big as himſelf, and ſurprized even the beſt artiſts 
dy the compaſs of his execution. 


' Theſe, and an hundred other examples that 
might be given of the like kind, appear to me 
convincing proofs that the ſuppoſed inaptitude 
of children for the various exerciſes of grown 
perſons, is merely imaginary ; and that, if we 
do not ſee them ſucceed in many, it is becauſe 
they have not practiſed them, | 


It may here be objected that I fall into the ſame 
error, with reſpect to the premature cultivation 
of the corporeal powers of children, as I have 
condemned in thoſe of their minds. There is, 
however, a very material difference; for in the 
one caſe the progreſs they make is only apparent, 
and in the other it is real. I have already prov- 
ed that they do not actually poſſeſs the degree 
of underſtanding they appear to have; whereas 
in their actions, whatever they appear to do, 
they actually effect. Beſides this, it ſhould al- 
ways be remembred that what we propoſe in 
this way is merely as an amuſement, as an eaſy 
and voluntary exertion of thoſe powers which 
nature requires to be exerted. It is the art of 
varying the amuſements of children in order to 
tender them more agreeable; without laying 
f 0 any 
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any ſuch reſtraint on their young minds as would 
turn their diverſions into labour. For, aſter 
all, in what manner can they amuſe themſelves, 
without my being able to convert the object of 
their pleaſure into that of inſtruction? And, 
tho” this ſhould not be always the caſe, yet pro- 
vided their time paſſed away in innocence, their 
progreſs in any kind of knowledge would not 
be of any great conſequence: whereas, when 
they are laid under a neceſſity of learning this 
thing or the other, it is impoſſible, in the uſual 
method of inſtruction, for the preceptor to car- 
ry his point, without trouble, vexation, aud 
reſtraint, | 8 


What I have already ſaid concerning thoſe 
two ſenſes, whoſe uſe 1s the moſt conſtant and 
important, may ſerve as an-example in the man- 
ner of exerciſing the reſt, The ſight and the 
touch are equally applied to bodies in motion 
and at reſt; but, as à vibration in the ambient 
air is neceſſary to affect the organs of hearing, 
nothing leſs than a body in motion can excite 
in us the ſenſation of ſound, and if all the bo- 
dies that ſurround us were conſtantly at reſt, we 


ſhould never hear the leaſt ſound, In the night, 


therefore, when moving ourſelves as little as 
we pleaſe, we need be apprehenſive of danger 
only from o:her moving bodies, it is neceflary 
that we ſhould have a quick ear, and. be able 
to judge, from the ſenſation that affects us, 
whether the body cauſing it be great or little, 
near or at a diſtance, weak or violent in its mo- 
tion. The air, when ſo agitated as to produce 
ſounds, is ſubject to repercuſſions that reflect 
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its vibrations: hence ariſe ecchoes, that repeat 
the former ſenfation, and make the ſonorous 
body appear to exiſt in a different place to that 
in which it really is. On a plain, or in a val- 
ley, alſo, if we lay our ear cloſe to the ground, 
we ſhall hear the voice of men and the trampling 
of horſes much farther than if we ſhould ſtand 


As we have compared the ſight to the touch, 
it will be proper to compare it alſo to the ſenſe 
of hearing, and to know which of the two im- 
preſſions is made the ſooneſt on the organs by 
the ſame object. When we ſee the fre of a 
piece of ordnance, it may be yet time enough 
to avoid the ball ; but when you hear the re- 
port, it is too late; the ball hath already done 
its execution. One may judge of the diſtance 
_ of the clouds in a ſtorm, from the interval of 
time between the flaſh of lightening and the clap 
of thunder. Take care to make a child acquaint- 
ed with this ſort of experiments; let him make 
all thoſe which are not above his capacity, and 
find the others by induction; but I had rather an 
Hundred times he- ſhould be ignorant of them, 


than that you ſhould give him the information. 


We have an organ which anſwers to that of 
hearing, viz. that of the voice; but we have 
none that anſwers in the like manner to that 
of the ſight, nor can we imitate colours as we 
do ſounds, Hence we have one method more 
of cultivating the former ſenſe than the latter: 
this is by exerciſing the active and paſſive organs 
reciprocally on each other. | * | 
| | an 
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Man hath three kinds of voice; the —— 
or articulate voice, the ſinging or melodious 
voice, and the pathetic or accented voice, 
which is the language of the paſſions, and ani- 
mates both our ſinging and our ſpeech. A chile 
hath theſe three kinds of voice as well as a grown 
perſon, but without knowing how to conjoin 
them in the ſame manner : he diſplays, like us, 
laughter, cries, complaints, exclamations, &c. 
but he is incapable of modifying theſe with the 
various inflections of the other two modes of 
voice, In the moſt perfect union of theſe three 
voices, conſiſts the moſt compleat muſick. 
Children are incapable, therefore, of this mufick, 
and thus have no expreſſion in their ſing- 
ing. It is the ſame with their verbal diſcourſe, 
in which they have no emphaſis ;- they cry out, 
it is true, but they lay no accent on their words; 
and, as there is ſittle energy in what they ſay, 
there is nothing emphatic in their voice and 
language. Our pupil will be ftill more plain 
and ſimple in his ſpeech and diſcourſe, becauſe 
his paſſions, not being as yet excited, will 
not mix their language with his. Never ſet 
him therefore, to recite ſpeeches out of plays, 
nor teach him the arts of declamation. He will 
have too much good ſenſe to know how to give 
an affected tone to the words he does not un- 
— , or expreſſion to ſentiments he has ne- 
ver felt. | 


Teach him to f; peak plainly, articulately, and 
to pronounce his words dew and without 
N 6 affectation; 


13 15 . | | 
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affeQation; to know and practiſe the grammatical 
accent, to ſpeak always loud enough to be 
heard; but never to raiſe his. voice higher than 
the occaſion requires, which is a common fault 


in the ſchools. In every thing avoid what is 
ſuperfluous. 


In the fame manner, in ſinging, - you ſhould 
endeavour to render bis voice clear, equal, eaſy 
and ſonorous; and his ear ſuſceptible of meaſure 
and harmony; but nothing more. Imitative 
and theatrical muſic is above his capacity. I 
would not have him even make uſe of words 
in ſinging; or if it were required, I would en- 
deavour to compoſe ſongs on purpoſe for him, 
which ſhould be adapted to his years, intereſting 
and equally. ſimple with his ideas. 


Tt will be eaſily imagined that, as I am not 
very preſſing to teach him to write, I ſhall not 
be more ſo to make him Jearn muſic. No, we 
fhall not require him to pay a very ezrneſt at- 
tention to any thing, nor be ia too much haſle 
to exerciſe his judgment on ſigns. + In this par- 
ticular I muſt own, this delay ſeems attended 
with ſome difficulties; for, tho' the knowledge 
cf notes may not at firſf appear more neceſſary 
for thofe who learn to ſing, than that of letters to 
juch as learn to read, there is however this 
difference, that in ſpeaking we make uſe of 
our own ideas, and in ſinging of the ideas of 
others. Now to expreſs the ideas of others, 
it is neceſſary we ſhould: fuſt be able to read 
them. | | 

But, 


* 
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But, in the firſt place, inſtead of reading, we 
may hear them, and a tune is more faithfully 
conveyed to us by the ear than by the eye, Add 
to this, that to underſtand muſic, it is not ſuffi- 
cient to be able to play or ſing ; we muſt learn 
to compole at the ſame time, or we ſhall never 
be maſters of this ſcience. Exerciſe your little 
muſician at firſt in regular, harmonious periods; 
join them afterwards together by a very ſimple 
modulation, and at length mark their different 
relations by correct punctuation, which is done 
by a good choice of ſtop and cadence. Above 
all things, avoid any thing fantaſtic and whimſical, 
nor ever affect the pathetic in your expreſſion, 
but chooſe a melody always eaſy and ſimple, al- 
ways naturally arifing from the chords eſſential 
to the tune, and indicating the baſs in ſuch a 
manner as that he may eaſily perceive and fol- 
low it : for, to form the voice and the ear, it is 
to be obſerved, he ſhould never ſing to any in- 
firument but the harpſichord, | | 


For the better diſtinction of the ſound. of the 
notes, they are pronounced articulately ; hence 
the cuſtom of ſol-fa-ing, by means of certain ſyl- 
lables, To diſtinguiſh the degrees on the ſcale, 
it is neccſlary to give appellations to thofe 
degrees, and alſo to the fixed terms of their differ- 
ence ; hence the names of harmonic intervals, 
and alſo the application of thoſe letters of the 
alphabet, which are marked on the keys of the 
harpſichord, &c. and the notes of the gamut, 
C and A ſignify certain fixed and invariable 
| ſounds, always made by the ſame ſtops. Ut and 
its la are very different. Ut is conſtantly the fun- 
damental 


? 


_ 
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damental note of a greater mode, or the medi- 
ante of a leſſer. La is conſtantly the fundamen- 
tal of a leſſer mode, or the ſixth note of a greater. 
Thus the letters denote the invariable terms of 
the relations in our muſical ſyſtem, and the ſyl- 
lables expreſs the terms of ſimilar relations 
in different tunes. The letters indicate the ſtops 
on the keys, and the ſyllables the degrees of the 
mode. The French muſicians have ſtrangely 
perplexed theſe diſtinctions; confounding the in - 
tent of the ſyllables with that of the letters, and 
by multiplying without neceffity the ſigns of the 
ops, they have left none to expreſs the chords: 
infomuch, that with them U and C are always 
the ſame thing; which is not, nor ought to be 
the caſe; for to what purpoſe then ſhould C find 
a place in the ſcale? Hence the French manner 
of ſol-fa-ing is extremely difficult, and quite uſe- 
leſs, conveying no preciſe ideas to the mind ; as 
by their method the two ſyllables Ur and Mi, 
. for example, may either ſtand for a third greater 
or leſſer. By what ſtrange fatality is it that a 
country, productive of the fineſt books of muſic 
in the world, ſhould be that wherein this ſcience 
is the moſt difficult ro be attained ? 


Let us accompany our pupil in a more ſimple 
and clear method ; let him know only two modes, 
the relations of which ſhould be always the 
ſame, and always indicated by the ſame ſyllables. 
Whether in learning to ſing, or play on an in- 
ſtrument, let him learn to found his mode on 
every one of the twelve tones,” and whether 
he te D, C, G, &c. to make the final al- 
ways ut or la, according to the mode. By this 
| method 
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method he will always form a right conception 
of what you are teaching; the eſſential relations 
of the mode, whether in ſinging or playing, will 
be always preſent to his mind, his execution 
will be more correct, and his progreſs more 
ſpeedy. There is nothing more whimſical and 
extraordinary than the French method of ſol-fa- 
ing, as they call it, au naturel; as, by this, they 
ſubſtitute ideas foreign to the thing, inſtead of 
thoſe which properly belong to it. Nothing is 
more thr N than to ſol-fa by tranſpoſition, 
when the mode is tranſpoſed. But enough on 
this ſubje&t : you may teach him muſic in what 
manner you pleaſe, provided you only let him 
conſider it as an amuſement. _ , 


We are already well acquainted with the ſtate 
of external bodies, with relation to our own, 
of their weight, figure, colour, ſolidity, magni - 
tude, diſtance, temperature, motion, and reſt. 
We are informed concerning thoſe which ſhould 
be ſuffered to approach us, or ſhould be kept at 
a diſtance; of the methods we are to take to 
overcome their reſiſtance, or to make uſe” of 
other bodies in our own preſervation, All this, 
however, is not enough: our own bodies are 
conſtantly waſting, and ſtand in need of being 
perpetually recruited. Although we. are capable 
of converting ſome other bodies into the ſubſtance 
of ours, we are not indifferent as to the choice 
of them. Every thing that offers itſelf doth not 
yield aliment for the human body ; and all thoſe 
ſubſtances that do, are more or leſs proper to 
this end, as they are adapted to the conſtitu- 
tion of our ſpecies, the climate we inhabit, our 
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i on particular temperament and manner of liy- 


ing. 
We ſhould be poiſoned, or might periſh-with 


hunger, if, in order to make choice of proper 


aliment, we were obliged to wait till experience 
had inſtructed: us: but that ſupreme Goodneſs 
which hath made the pleaſures of ſenſible crea- 
tures the inſtruments of their preſervation, informs 
us, by that which is pleaſing to the palate, what 
will agree with the ſtomach. There is natural- 
ly no phyſician fo infallible as the appetite ;. and 
J doubt much whether, in our primitive ſtate, 
thoſe aliments which were the moſt agreeable to 
our taſte, were not alſo the moſt wholeſome. 


Add to this, that our Creator has not only 
provided for the neceflities he hath laid us under, 
but alſo for the wants we bring on ourſelves; 
and that it is with a view of making our deſires 
go hand in band with our neceffities, that our 
taſte and inclinations change and alter with ous 
manner of living, The farther we depart from 


a ſtate of nature, the more we loſe of our natural 


taſte and inclinations ; or, rather, habit conſti- 
tutes a ſecond nature, which we ſo ſubſtitute in 
the place of the former, that none of us diſcover 
the difference. | | 


It follows hence, that the moſt natural taſtes 
are the moſt fimple : for theſe are the moſt eaſily 
transformed : whereas, by whetting and irritating 
them by our caprices, they become inflexible 
and unchangeable. The man, who is as yet of 
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any country whatever, but one countryman can- 
not become another. | 


This appears true to me in all ſenſes, but 
more particularly in that of taſte, properly fo 
called. Our firſt aliment is milk; we are even 


. diſguſted at firſt with ſtrong ſavours, and ac- 


cuſtom ourſelves to them by degrees. Fruits, 
pulſe, herbs, and at length broiled meat without 
falt or ſeaſoning, were the aliments of primitive 
mortals. The firſt time a ſavage taſtes wine, he 
is diſguſted with it, and ſpits it out; and even 
among us we find that thoſe who attain their 
twentieth - year, without taſting fermented li- 
quors, can never bring themſelves to reliſh them 
afterwards : we ſhould have been all abſtemious 
if wine had not been given us in our younger 
years, In a word, the more ſimple our taſte, 
the more univerſal; the moſt common diſguſts 
are entertained againſt compounds. Did we ever 
know a perſon entertain a diſtaſte againſt bread 
or water? Hence we fee the path indicated b 

nature; this therefore is what we ſhall follow. 
Let us endeavour, as much as poſhble, to pre- 
ſerve the taſte of children, in its primitive and 
unvitiated ſtate; let their nutriment be ordinary 
and ſimple, nor familiarize their palates to any 
thing that is high flavoured. 5 


do not enquire here whether ſuch a manner 
of living is healthful or not, as this is not to my 
preſent purpoſe, It is ſufficient for me to give 
it the preference, to know that it is moſt con- 
formable to nature, and that it is the moſt eaſily 
convertible into any other, Thoſe who ſay we 
| | ought 
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ought to accuſtom children to thoſe aliments 
which they are to make uſe of when grown up, 
reaſon, in my opinion, very improperly, Why 
ſhould their nutriment be the ſame, when their 


manner of living is ſo very different? A man, 


whoſe. ſpirits are waſted with care, labour, and 
fatigue, ſtands in need of fucculent aliments that 


may 'furniſh him with new ſpirits; whereas a 


child that is growing, and always ſporting about, 
requires an abundant ngquriſhment, productive of 
good chyle. Beſides this, a grown perſon hath 
already ſome ſettled rank, employment and reſi; 


- dence ;: but who can be certain what may hap- 


pen to be the future circumſtances of a child? 
Take care, in every caſe, not to give him too 
determinate a form, Jeſt it ſhould coſt him too 
dear to change it when occaſion requires. Let 
us not ſo educate him, that he muſt periſh with 


hunger in a foreign country, unleſs he travel with 


a French cook, nor that he may be induced to 
ſay hereafter that people know how to eat only in 
France. Have not I occaſionally introduced a 


mighty pretty encomium ! For my own part, 


however, I am of a different opinion, and ſay, 
on the contrary, that it is in France only peop'e 
know not how to eat, as ſo much art is required 
to make their victuals eatable. 


Of all our various ſenſations, thoſe we re- 
ccive-by means of the taſte affect us moſt: for we 
are more intereſted- to judge of thoſe ſubſtances, 
which are to become part of out own, than of 
thoſe which barely exiſt around us. A thouſand 
things are indifferent to the touch, the hearing, 
and the ſight; bot there is hardly any thing in- 
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different to the taſte: Add to this, that the ac- 
tivity of this ſenſe is altogether phyſical ; it is the 
only one which has nothing to ſay to the imagina- 
tion; at leaſt, it is that into which the imagination 
enters leſs than into any other; whereas imitation 
and fancy often unite a moral impreſſion to the phy- 
fical in all others. Thus, generally ſpeaking, volup- 
tuous and ſuſceptible characters, eaſily affected by 
the other ſenſes, are cold and indifferent to this. For 
this reaſon alone, which ſeems to place the taſte 
below them, and to render our deſire of gratifying 
the palate contemptible, I conclude, on the con- 
trary, that the beſt method to govern children; 
is to lead them by their mouth. The motive of 
gluttony is at worſt preferable to that of vanity, 
in that the firſt is a natural appetite, depending 
immediately on the gratification of the ſenſe 
whereas the ſecond ariſes only from opinion, is 
ſubject to the caprices of mankind, and to all 
manner of abuſe, Gluttony' is the paſſion of 
children, nor takes place of any other, but diſ- 
appears preſently when others make their appear- 
ance, Believe me, a child will ceaſe but too 
ſoon to think of what he is to eat ; when his 
heart is fully engaged, his palate will have but 
little to do. As he grows up, a thouſand im- 
petuous ſentiments will divert his attention from' 
eating to excite his vanity : for this latter paſſion 
is that which profits by the others, and at length 
engroſſes them All. I have ſometimes made 
my obſervations on thoſe perſons who hold 
good eating to be of ſo much importance; who 
begin to think, as ſoon as they wake in the 
morning, what they ſhall have to eat during the 
day, and deſcribe a feaſt with more exactneſs 
than Polybius deſcribes a battle, I have — 
, ou 
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found that ſuch pretenders to manhood were only 
great boys, thirty or forty years of age, without 
vigour and without conſiſtence; fruge: conſumere 
nati. Gluttony in grown perſons is the vice of 
thoſe who have no hearts. The ſoul of a glutton 
lies always in his palate : he is formed for no- 
thing but to eat. 'Incapable of every other en- 
joyment, he is nothing but when at- table, and 
is incapable to judge of any thing in the vorld 
but made diſhes. There let us leave him, with- 
out regret, to his brutal employment; it is fitter 
for him than any other, as well for his ſake az 
our own. Me | | 


To be fearful left gluttony ſhould take root 
and 1257 up in a child of any capacity, is the 
effect of a narrow way of thinking. fo child- 
hood we think only on what we are to eat; in 
youth we think little on this ſubject; every 
thing goes down, when we have other affairs to 
mind. I would not, however, adviſe an indil- 
creet uſe to be made of ſo mean a motive, nor 
that we ſhould render the honour of doing a noble 
action dependent on ſweetmeats and biſcuits. 


Put I ſee no teaſon, as childhood is, or ought 
to be employed in mere amuſements, why exer- 
ciſes purely corporeal ſhould not be attended with 
a perceptible and material prize. When the 
little Majorcans were uſed to fetch down a baſket 
from the top of a tree, by ſlinging ſtones at it, 
was it not very juſt that a good breakfaſt ſhould 
repair the ſtrength they had exhauſted in the en- 
terprize *? v =_ 


It is now ſome ages ſince the Majorcans have 
given up this cuſtom, which was uſual in the time of 
their fan: ous ſlingers. 
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When the young Spartan, at the riſk of hav- 
ing his bones broke, flipt into the kitchen and 
brought off a young fox alive, and aQually ſuf- 
fered the rapacious animal to eat into his ve 
bowels, without making the leaſt complaint, for 
fear of a diſcovery, was it not very right that he 
ſhould profit by his dear-bought prey, and that 
he ſhould make a meal of the cub that had made 
a meal of him? A dainty repaſt ought not in- 
deed to be made a reward, but why ſhould it 
not be made the effect of the pains taken to 
procure it? Emilius does not regard the cake I 
lay on the ſtone as the reward of having run 
well; he knows only that he hath no other way 
of getting the cake than by arriving firſt at the 
end of the courſe. | 


This doth not contradiR the maxims I advance 
concerning the wholeſome ſimplicity of viands ; 
for to flatter the appetite of children, it is not 
neceſſary to make them nice, but only to ſatisfy 
them ; and this may be done by the moſt ſimple 
and common things in the world, if we do not 
endeavour to refine their taſte. That conſtant. 
appetite, which is excited in them by their ten- 
dency to growth, is a certain ſauce which ſup- 
plies the place of many others, Fruits, milk- 


meats, cakes ſomewhat better than common 


bread, and particularly the art of diſpenſing theſe 
things moderately, are ſufficient to lead an whole 
army of children round the world; without giv- 
ing them any taſte for high-flavoured meats, or 

running the riſk of ſpoiling their palates. 


One 


One proof, that the taſte of meat is not na. 
tural to the human palate, is the indifference 
which children haye for that kind of food, and 
the preference they give to vegetable aliments, 
ſuch as milk- meats, paſtry, fruit, &c. It is of 
the utmoſt conſequence not to vitiate this primi- 
tive taſte in children, to make them carnivorous. 
Were even their health not concerned, it would 
be expedient, on account of their diſpoſition and 
character; for it is ſufficiently clear from expe- 
rience, that thoſe people who are great eaters of 
meat, are in general more ferocious and cruel 
than other men. This obſervation holds good 
of all times and all places: the Engliſh “ barba- 
rity is well known, whereas the Gaures f are, on 

; | the 


I know that the Engliſh boaſt much of their hu- 
manity, and of the good diſpoſition of their nation, 
that they call themſelves good-natured people; they 
may cry themſelves up, however, for this good qua- 
lity, as. much as they pleaſe; there is nobody elſe 
will join with them. a | 

Ehe tranſlator cannot help obſerving, that our 
inpenious author appears, in the above note, to have 
forgotten, what he maintains elſewhere, that ſtrength 
of body and of mind are eſſential to the conſtitution 
and character of a man. It he ſhould ever have an 
Opportunity of being better acquainted with the Eng- 
liſh gation than he appears to be at preſent, he may 
know that they do not pride themſelves on that 
weakneſs of humanity, or that meek ſpecies of gebs. 
nature which is characteriſtic of milk-ſops, 


+ The Banane, who abſtain from fleſm more {tri 
ly than the Gaures, are almoſt as meck as they ; but 
| | „ 
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the contrary, the meekeſt creatures in the world. 
All ſavages are cruel; and, as their manners do 
not tend to cruelty, it is plaih it muſt ariſe. 
from their aliments. They go to war, as to 
hunting, and treat their fellow-creatures as they 
treat bears. Even in England itfelf, butchers are 
not admitted on a jury : familiarity with blood 
hardens abandoned wretches to murder. 


Homer hath made the Cyclops, who were 
teſh-eaters, horrid monſters of men; and the 
Lotophagi, a people ſo amiable, that, when 
ſtrangers had once become acquainted with them 
ind taſted the fruits on which they lived, they 
even forgot their native country, to take up their 
ibode with their hoſts. Kc. 


« You aſk me, ſays Plutarch, for what rea- 

. Wn Pythagoras abſtained from eating the fleſh of 
n, I brutes? For my part, I am aſtoniſned to think, 
yy Won the contrary, what appetite firſt induced man 
o taſte of a dead carcaſe; or what mbtive could 
ſggeſt the notion of nouriſhing himſelf with the 
keſh of animals, which he ſaw the moment be- 


a 


u ie bleating, bellowing, walking and dooking 

- out them. How could he bear to fee an im- 

on ent and defenceleſs creature ſlaughtered, fin- 

an d, and cut up for food? How could he endure 

ng- e fight of the convulſed limbs and muſcles? 

nay Ne bear the ſmell ariſing from their diſſection? 

hat "hence comes it that he was not diſguſted and [i 

their ſyſtem of morals is leſs pure, and their reli- „ 

3 us worſhip leſs rational, they are not, on the N 

_ vie, ſo good a ſort of people. n i 
n ul . 
- ſtruck 


ſtruck with horror when he came to handle the tai 


bleeding fleſh, and clear away the clotted blood fid 
and humours from the wounds, Poetical fiction ani 
might imagine ſur 
The hides ſtill crawling, and the mangled Th 
beaſts eee Th 

Half-raw, half. roaſted, bellowing their com- mn 

_ plaints. | | _ 

8 . | Th 

e © Such a picture might even naturally enough the 
have repreſented itſelf to the man who firſt con- ord; 

. ceived an appetite for the fleſh of a living animal, 2 


and directed the ſacrifice of the helpleſs creature, cha 
that all the while might ſtand — the hand danc 


of its murderer. We ſhould, therefore, rather the 
wonder at the conduct of thoſe who firſt indulged erate 
themſelves in this horrible repaſt, than at ſuch as , 


bave humanely abſtained from it. And yet the only 
firſt fleſh-eaters, perhaps, might juſtify them- of nc 
ſelves, by pleading an act of neceſſity, and the 


want of that plenty of other proviſion of various * 

kinds, which luxury has introduced in our times, 10 
and which renders our conduct in this reſpect by pellec 
ſo much the more inexcuſable. own 


4 mortals! might they exclaim, in ad- th 
drefling the men of our days, How highly fa have 


voured by the gods, in compariſon with your hat 
predeceſſors ! How fertile are your fields, your How 
| orchards, your vineyards, in compariſon witli teous 
ours ! In our unhappy times, the earth and at-WF afford 
moſphere, loaded. with crude and noxious , to 1 
pours, were intractable to order, and obeyed require 
not the due return of the ſeaſons. The * na 


Vor 
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tain courſe of the-rivers broke down on every 
ſide the inſufficient banks; ſo that lakes, bogs, 
and deep moraſſes, occupied three fourths of the 
ſurface of the globe, while the other quarter of 
it was covered wich woods and barren foreſts. 

The earth produced not ſpontaneouſly delicious 
fruit; we had no implements of agriculture z' Wwe 
were ſtrangers to the art of huſbandry ; and, 
employing no 'ſeed-time, we had no harveſt. 
Thus famine: was perpetually at our heels. In 
the winter, moſs and the bark of trees was our 

ordinary food. The freſh roots of . graſs 
and broom was a feaſt. for us; and when, by 
chance, we found a repaſt of nuts-or acorns, we 
danced for joy round the hazel and the oak, to 
the ſound of ſome ruſlic muſic, calling, in our 
grateful tranſports, the earth our nutſe and mo- 
ther. Such were our only feſtivals, ſuch our 
only ſports: all the reſt of our lives was made uß 
of nothing but ſorrow, pain, and miſer. 


d en v3 6.101664: 25avkut eee ien 
At length, when the impoveriſhed earth 
no longer afforded us ſubſiſtence, we were com 
pelled to commit an outrage on nature for our 
own preſervation; and thus we began to eat our 
companions in miſery, rather than periſh with 
them, But you! cruel mortals! what motive 
have you for ſhedding innocent blood ? Behold * 
what affluence on every ſide, ſurrounds you! 
How liberal is the earth of fruits! How boun- 
teous are your fields and vineyards l The animals 
afford you milk in plenty for aliment, and wool 
to cloath and keep you warm. What can you 
require more? What barbarous rage induces you 
to commit ſo, many murders, when already load- 
Vol. I. O ed 
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ed with viands, and ſated with plenty? Why 
do you falſely accuſe your mother earth, of bei 
incapable. of * „ nouriſhment ? Why 
do you rebel againſt Ceres theinventreſs of laws, 
againſt Bacchus the comforter of mankind, as if 
their laviſh bounties were not- ſufficient for the 
_ preſervation of the human race ? How can you 
have the heart- to mix, with the delicious fruits 
of the earth, the bones and fleſh of dead car- 
caſles, and to eat with the ſweeteſt milk the 
blood of the very cattle that afford it you. The 
Ron and the panther, which you call wild beaſts, 
act neceffarily from à natural inſtinct, and de- 
ſeroy other animals to preſerve their own life. 
But you, an hundred times more wild and cruel 
than they, act contrary to inſtinct, without any 
ſuch plea of neceſſity, and only to indulge your- 
felves in your barbarous delicacy. The animals 
which you devour, are not thoſe. which deyour 
others 5 eat carnivorous animals, but 
-imitate their ſavage nature. You have no appe- 
tite-but for- meek and innocent brutes that hurt 
nobody, but, on the contrary, fondly attach 
themſelves to your perſons, who faithfully: ſerve 
you, and whom you devour in return for their 


«Unnatural murderers ! if you ſtill perſiſt that 
you are made to devour your fellow-creatures, 
ereatures of fleſh and blood, living and ſenſible 
as- yourſelves, - ſuppreſs at once that horror which 
nature- inſpires againſt ſuch cruel repaſts: kill 
yourſelf the animals you would eat; I ſay, kill 
them with your own hands, without knives ot 
cleaverss Tear them to pieces with * own 


A 
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fingers, as the lions and bears do with their 
claws. ſet your teeth into the ox and pull him 
to pieces; {tick your nails into his hide: eat the 
tender lamb up alive, devour his fleſi yet warm, 
and drink up his ſoul with his blood. Do you 
ſhudder ? Dare you not hold à piece of livi 
fleſn in your teeth? Deſpicable-mortals ! you kil 
the animal firſt, and eat him afterwards; as if 
you endeavoured to kill him twice. Nor is even 
this ſufficient; even raw fleſh diſguſts you 3 your 
ſtomach cannot digeſt it; it muſt be transformed 
by cookery, over the fire; it muſt be b iled, 
roaſted, and ſeaſoned with ſalt and ſpices that 
entirely diſguiſe its natural taſte; Vou muſt be 
furniſhed with butchers, bakers, and cooks, with 
people whoſe buſineſs it is to diſpel the horror of 
murder, and dreſs up the limbs of dead carcaſſes 
in ſuch a manner, that the palate, deteived by the 
artificial preparation; may not reje& what is-ſo 
_ unnatural, but find a pleaſure in the taſte of ca- 
daverous morſels; which the eye can hatdly look 
on without horror.” nf 


| * 
n ane 


Although the above citation be ſomething fo- 
reign to my ſubject, I could not reſiſt the temp- 
tation of tranſcribing it; and I imagine few of 

my readers will be diſpleaſed at the peruſal of 


As to what relates farther to the regimen of 
children, provided you accuſtom them only to 
ſimple and common aliments, you may let them 
eat, run about and play as much as they will, 
without any danger of their eating too- much, or 
of 6 by indigeſtions. But if 

= you 
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you let them go famiſhed one half of their time, 
and they can poſlibly eſcape your vigilance, they 
will doubtleſs indemnify themſelves, and eat till 
they are almoſt ready to burſt. Our appetites 

are irregular only becauſe we would impoſe rules 
on them that are not dictated by nature. Being 


for ever buſted in regulating, preſcribing, adding 


or retrenching, we do nothing without a pair of 

ſcales in our hands; but theſe ſcales ſerve only to 

weigh our own caprices, and are not the balance 

of our appetite. Among the peaſants, the cup- 

board and orchard are always open, and we do 

not find that either the old or young oy them 
An my ing of M gene f 


If- it mould ever happen, however, that a 
child i is given to eat too much, which. I hardly 
think poſſible. in my way of education, it is very 
eaſy ſo far to divert his attention, by ſuch amuſe- 
ments as he is fond of, that he may become al- 


moſt famiſhed without even thinking of his vic- 


tuals. Is it not ſtrange that ſuch ſimple and eaſy 
means ſhould have eſcaped all thoſe who have 
treated this ſubject of education? 


Herodotus relates, that the Lydians, bein op- 
relies: by a great famine, invented and cn. 
ed certain games and other amuſements, in order 
to divert their attention from the cravings of appe- 
ite, and enable them to paſs away whole days 
ren een of any N - eat = ” 
learn 


cw The ancient hiſtorians ducky uſeful things 
to our view, were even the facts on which they are 
| . confeſſed y _ But we know: not how n 
| make 


* 
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learned governors and tutors] you have read this 
paſſage probably an hundred times, without ever 
thinking of what application might be made of 
it to children. Some of you, probably, will tell 
me, that a child will never voluntarily leave his 
dinner to go to his leſſon. Moſt grave preceptor, 
you are certainly in the right of it: but this is. 
not the kind of amuſement I ſhould recommend 
in ſuch a caſe, | 4 R ne 


The ſenſe of ſmelling is to the taſte, what 
that of the ſight is to the touch: it precedes, 
and informs the taſte of the manner in which 
different ſubſtances will af & it; and thence: 
dipoſes it to ſeek or ſhun ſuch ſubſtance, ac- 
cording to the previous impreſſion it thus receives. 
] have been told that this ſenſe,” in ſavages, is 
affected very differently from ours, and that they 
judge quite otherwiſe of good and bail ſcents. 
ior my part, I am apt to believe it. Odours 
are in themfelves feeble ſenſations; they affect 
the jmagi tration more than the ſenſe, and in- 
fluence us leſs by thoſe ſenſations they actually 
excite than by ſuch as: they give us reaſon to 
expect. This being ſuppoſed, the taſte of ſome 
perſons becoming, from their manner of living, 
ſo different from the taſte of others, they ought 
to form a very different judgment of the ſame 


make any good uſe of hiſtory, Critical erudition 
engrofles every thing, as if it was of more conſe- 
quence; to know the truth of a fact, than to draw. 
from it. any uſeful inſtruction. Senſible men ought 
to look upon hiſtory as a collection of fables, whoſe 
morals may be uſeful to mankind, 


03 __ - favours, 


r 4 bh 
, A * 


it is that odours at firſt relieve the ſpirits, but 


"of a fine lady are not ſo deſpicable a fnare as 


* 
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| ſavouts; and, of courſe; of the odours that /2c- / 
company them, Thus a. Fartar may as luxu- 
rioully 


| teat his noſe on a ſtinking quarter of a 
dead borſe, as our lovers of game, ſnuff up the 


ſteams of | putrefaQion that ariſe from a tainted 


e pre. ahve 


_ Perſons who are always hungry cannot take 
any great pleaſure in ſcents that do nat accom» 


pany ſomething to eat. Our feeble and indolent 
ſenſations ſhould therefore be almoſt imper- 
ceptible to thoſe who walk too much to love 


Walking. and labour too little to find any great 


pleaſure in reſt. 


Tbe ſmell is a ſenſe intimately econnefted. 


with the imagination. By its bracing the nerves, 
it ſhould more ſtrongly agitate the brain; hence 


afterwards by continued uſe are deſtructive. 


Their effect is well known in the paſſion of 


love: the ſweet eMuvia that per fame the toilette 


may be imagined; and I know not whether to 


_ felicitate or Jament the man of great ſenſe, and 


little ſenſibility, whoſe heart never felt a palpi- 
tation from the ſeent of the roſes in the boſom 


of his miſtreſs. | 


The ſenſe of ſmelling eannot be very active 
in the firſt age of youth, in which the imagin- 
ation, little animated by the paſſions, is hardly 
fuſceptible of emotion; and in Which we have 
not acquired experience enough to know, by 
the information of one ſenſe, what is —— 

iner i N y 
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by another. This obſervation. is. confirmed: by, 
experience ;, for it is certain that this ſenſe is 
very dull in moſt children. Not that the ſenſa- 
tion itſelf is not as ſubtile, and perhaps more ſo 
than in men; but becauſe, annexing to it no 
idea, they do not eaſily derive from it a ſenſe 
of pain or pleaſure, and are not delighted or 

* lt nth e bs 


I believe that, without departing from this 
ſyſtem, or having recourſe to the comparative 
anatomy of the two ſexes, it would not be diſſi 
cult to give a reaſon why women in general 
are more affected by odours than the men. 


It is ſaid that the ſavages of Canada acquire, 
in their infancy, ſo ſubtle a ſenſe of ſmelling, 
that, notwithſtanding they have good dogs, they 
diſdain to make uſe of them in the chace, and are 
their own. dogs when they go out hunting. 1 
can eaſily conceive, that if we ſhould, educate 
children, to ſcent or ſmell out their dinner, in 
the ſame manner as dogs ate uſed to ſcent the 

ame, we might poffibly bring that ſenſe to the 
|S degree of perfection in men as in dogs: 
not that 1 fee, in fact, that they can deduce 
any great uſe from ſuch a degree of perfection 
in this ſenſe, unleſs in regard to the relations 


between this, and that of the taſte. Nature 


bath taken care to make us experience theſe 
relations; having almoſt inſeparably united the 
aQion of the latter ſenſe to that of the former 
by placing their organs near to each other,. and 
openi e ly ar a oy 
both, 1 we can taſte nothing perfectly 
. Oz | without 
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various ſenſations; and what I call intellectual 
« #88! 77 . ad Or 
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without ſmelling it at the ſame time. What 


I I would adviſe is, that we ſhould not alter theſe 


natural relations, to cheat a child by concealing, 
for example, under ſome agreeable aromatic, a 
difagrecable medicine; for the diſcord of the two 
ſenſes is then too great to be eaſily abuſed; the 
moſt active ſenſe abſorbing the effect of the 
other, and rendering the medicine not the leſs 


_ FHifguſtful. This diſguſt extends itſelf, alſo, to 


all the ſenſations that affect us at the ſame time; 
the imagination is excited by the weakeſt to 
recall the ſtronger : thus a perfume too ſweet, 
becomes only diſguſſ ing; and thus it is, that our 
indiſcreet precautions augment the ſum of our 
diſpleaſing ſenſations at the expence of thoſe 
which are agreeab lla. 


It remains for me to treat, in the ſucceeding 


books, of the cultivation of a kind of ſixth ſenſe; 


called common · ſenſe; not ſo much becauſe it is 
common to all men, as becauſe it reſults from 
the - well-regulated uſe of the other ſenſes, and 
inſtructs us in the nature of things, from their 


concurrent appearances. This ſixth ſenſe has, 


of courſe, no particular organ; but reſides in the 
brain; its ſenſations, which are purely inter- 
nal, being called perceptions or ideas. It is the 
number of theſe ideas that limits the extent of 
our knowledge; it is their perſpicuity that 
determines the clearneſs of the underſtanding ; 


and it is the art of comparing them with each 


other, that is called human reaſon. Thus, what 
T-call ſenſitive, or puerile, reaſon, conſiſts in 
forming ſimple ideas from the concurrence of 


e ung 
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or human reaſon, conſiſts in forming complex 
ideas from the concurrence of many ſimple 


On the ſuppoſition, then, that my method is 


natural, and that I am not deceived in the appli- 


cation, I have conducted my pupil through the 
region of ſenſations} to the confines of puerile 
reaſoning :. the firſt. ſtep We take beyond theſe 
limits, ought to be that of a man. But before 
we enter on this new career, let us caſt our 
eye, for a moment, over that through which 
we have paſſed. Every age, every ſtate of life 
has its particular degrees of perfection, a kind 
of maturity peculiar to itſelf. We have often 
heard talk of a full grown man; let us conſider 


a little what is a full- grown child: this object 


will be more new to us, and perhaps not leſs 
agreeable. 1% Jas bf p by 


_ The exiſtence of finite beings is ſo poor and 
limited, that when we fee them only as they, 
are, we are little affected. The tak 

aggrandized by chimeras, and if the imagination 
added no charm to thoſe which actually ſtrike 
our ſenſes, the barren pleaſure we ſhould take 
therein, would be confined to the organ, and 
would leave the heart unaffeced. The fields 


and vineyards, adorned with all the treafures of 


autumn, preſent a ſcene which the eye naturall 
admires; but this admiration is cold and unaf- 
fecting; if it pleaſes, it is more from reflection 
than ſentiment. In the. ſpring, the country 
appears bleak and naked; the woods afford no 
ſnade, and the verdure is hardly. perceptible on 
Is O 5 | the 
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the plain; and yet the heart is immediately af - 


ſocted with the proſpoct. At the fight of re- 


animated nature, it feels itſelf te- animated; the 
images of delight are excited all around. The 
companions of its pleaſures, thoſe tears of joy 
which are ever ready to accompany delightful 
fentiments, ſtand already in our eyes; but the 
- of harveſt, however animated, lively 


and agreeable, we always * _ differen 
3 | 


© Whenee i is this difference? It is thaty e 

& of the ſpring, the imagination joins 

that of the — ſeaſons; to the tender 
_ buds — the ey 125 beholds, it adds, the 
ers, th 2 the ſpreading ſhades, and 
— the myſterious — they ſpread 
themſelves to conceal. The imagination pre- 
ſents in one point of view, various ſucceflive 
ſcenes, and takes a proſpect of objects, not as 
they really are, but as it could wiſh them to de. 
In autumn, on the contrary, nothing more is to 


be ſeen in idea than exiſts in fact. I we would 


anticipate the ſpring, cold winter intervenes, 
and tbe imagination is chilled amidit froſt and 


os. 


\ Cach i is [the ſource of thoſe charms which are 
preſented us by promiſing infancy, in preference 
to the perfection of maturer age. When do we 
conceive: any real pleaſure in taking a view of 
the ſituation: of a man? It is then only, when 
the remembrance of his actions enables us to 
take a retroſpect of his life, and to repreſent him 


. If we. *. 
e 
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the necellity of conſidering him ſuch as he is, os 
to ſuppoſe him ſuch as be will be in old. age, 
the idea of declining nature effaces all our plea- 
ſures, We can take no delight in ſeeing a man 
advance with haſty ſtrides to the tomb; the 
image of death e ee ting in del. 
mity. 


But when I take a. view of a child, ten or 
twelve years of age, robuſt and well-formed, 
every idea that his fatuation excites is agreeable, 
whether relative to the preſent or the future. 
I ſee him animated, lively, active, {porting about 
without care, and undiſturbed by the thoughts 
of futurity z capable of enjoying all his faculties, 
and ſo full & life. as to ſeem deſirous to infuſe it 
into every object around him, I foreſee him 
in a more advanced age, exerting that Frag 
and genius, which. his faculties are daily di 

I conteraplate the object before me; as a 
400 he gives me great delight; as a future man 
he delights me ſtill more; bis youthful blood 
ſeems to give freſh motion to mine; I\catch 


from him a new portion of lite, and grow young 
again in his vivacity.. 


But the clock ſtrikes; the (chool-bour i is mo 
what an alteration ! In a moment his eyes loſe , 
their fare, his chearfulneſs is 2 an * farewell 
to joy and play. A ſevere crabbed precep- 

tor takes him by the hand, and ſa ing gravely, 
Come, Sir, forces him away. he mber 
be is led into, is furniſhed with books. Books! 
dull furniture indeed, for a child of his age; 
but the poos infant ſlfers bind lo be dragged 


p 6 that hers 
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hither, caſting in ſilence an eye of regret on eve- 
Ty object around him, bis 5) eyes ſwimming in 


tears he dares not ſhed, r en 
with fighs he dares not vent. 


O thou, who! baſt nothing of this kind 0 to 
2 ; thou, who art always a ſtranger to trouble 
and reſtraint; thou, who paſſeſt the day without 
diſquietude, the night without impatience, and 
reckoneſt the hours only by thy pleafures, come, 
my happy, my "amiable pupil, and comfort 
me, by thy preſence, 'for the departure of this 
little unfortunate: He comes I feel at his 
approach a ſenſation of joy, of which I ſee 
bim with pleaſure partake. 
his comrade, the companion of his ſports, who 
called him; he is certain that, whenever he ſees 
me, he ſhall not be long without ſome agree- 
able amuſement; we never are dependent on each 
other, yet always agree, and are never ſo happy 
with any other _—_— as when we are re together. 


His figure, attitude, 2 countenance, ſpeak 
aſſurance and contentment; his face is the pic- 
ture of health ; his firm ſtep gives him an air of 
ſtrength and vigour; his complexion, delicate 
without being pale and wan, has nothing in it 
of effeminate ſofineſs; the ſun and the wind 
having already given to his ſkin the honourable 
teint of his ſex: his features, tho' ſtill plump, 


begin to ſhew ſome diſtinguiſhing marks of phy- 
ſiognomy; his eyes, as yet unanimated by the 


glow of ſentiment, have all their natural ſerenity; 
they are not wh own dull and heavy, from care or 


forrow, nor have * tears made. furrows 
I in 


It is, bis friend, 
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in his cheeks. On the contrary, you may ſee, 
in his alert but ſteady motions, the vivacity of 
his age, the firmnefs of his independence, and 
the experience he hath gained from the many 
and various exerciſes to which he has been ac- 
cuſtomed. He has an open and liberal mien, 
without the leaſt air of inſolence or vanity ; as 
he has not been kept poring over his books, his 
looks are not directed downwards, nor is there 
any occaſion to bid him hold up his head: nei- 
ther 'fear nor ſhame ever made him hang it 
down.- a Sod * * 1 © 1? 


Make room for him, ' gentlemen, in the midft 

of an aſſembly ; examine him, 'afk him what 

queſtions you pleaſe; you need neither fear his 

impertinence, his prate, nor his indifcretion. You 

need be under no apprehenſions that he will ex- 

pect to engroſs your employment or converſa- 
tion, or that you ſhould not be able to get rid 
of him at pleaſuſenr e. 


At the ſame time, you muſt as little expect 
of him, ſmart repartees or witty and agreeable 
diſcourſe, You muſt not think he will re- 
tail to you à ſet of pretty phraſes that I may 
have taught him by rote. All that you have 
to expect from him, is ſimple and native 
truth, without ornament, without preparation, 
and without vanity. He will as readily tell 
you his evil thoughts and actions, as his good 
ones, without giving himſelf any concern about 
the effect it may have on thoſe to whom he 
is ſpeaking. He will uſe the privilege of 

n Ab tr be t 5 ſpeech 


r „„ 


* | Men eh 
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. ſpeech with all the ſimplicity of its heft inſti 


tution. 


We are ſond of forming good preſages of 
children, and always feel regret at that torrent 
of impertinence, which uſually overturns thoſe 
hopes that are ſo apt to be excited when any 
lucky hit eſcapes them. If mine ſhould ſeldom 
_ excite ſuch hopes, he will in return never occa- 
fion ſuch regret; for he will never make uſe of 
an uſeleſs word, nor waſte his breath in talking 
what nobody will liſten to, His ideas, it is 
true, are confined, but clear; if he knows ho- 
thing by rote, he knows a great deal by expe- 
xience. - If he hath read leſs than other children 
in printed volumes, he hath read much more in 
the volume of nature. His underſtanding does 
not lie on his tongue, but in his brain: he hath 
lefs memory than judgment; he can ſpeak only 
one language, but then he underſtands what he 
ſays, and tho' he may not talk of things fo 
well as others, he will do them much better. 


|: He knows 'nothing at. all of, endom, fe- 
ſhion, or habit: what he did yeſterday, bath 
no influence at all on what he is to do to- day: 


The influence of habit ariſes from the natural 
indolence of man, and this indolence increaſes in 
proportion as he indulges bimſelf in it. It is leſs 
trouble to do as we have done before, chan to ſtrike 
out any 1 the ro:d is beaten, and it is 

_ - eakerrrod. us it is remarkable that the infldence 
of habit is very great over old men and idle perſons, 
and very little over youth and ſuch as are _— 


r 
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ke purſues no formula, is influeticed by no au- 


thority or example, but acts and ſpeaks from his 
own judgment. Hence you muſt never expect 
of him ſtudied diſcourſes nor affeted manners, 


but always the faithful expreſſion of his ideas, 
and the conduct influenced only by his incli- 
nations. | 


C2 | "$842 P42 4 . 

You will find in him a few: moral notiens 
relative to his actual ſtate, but none on theres» 
lative ſituation in which he ſtands to ſociety : 
and indeed of what uſe woeld the latter be to 
bim, as while a child, be is not yet become an 
acting member of the community ? Talk to hi 
about liberty, property, or even the right of 
convention, he will ſo far underſtand. you: be 
knows why that which belongs to him, is really 
his own; and why that which does not to 
him, is not his own. But go beyond this, and he 
will underſtand nothing of the matter. Speak to 
bim of duty and obedience, and he will not 
know what, you are talking about, Command 
him to do any thing, he will not undes ſtand hat 
you mean by it : but tell bim that, if he will 
do you ſuch or ſuch a favour now, you will re- 
turn it on ſome other occaſion; he will fly 
immediately to oblige you, for he deſires nothing 
more than to increaſe his rights, and to acquire 
over you thoſe which he thinks inviolable, 


lively, Habit is. convenient only for weak minds; 
which it enfeebles daily more and more. The only 
habit that can be uſeful to children, is to accuſtom 
them to ſubmit without reluctance to neceflity; and 
the only uſeful one to grown perſons is that which 
teaches them to ſubmit in the like manner.to-reaſon, 
Every other habit 1 A vice. 


Perhaps 


a of vanity. | Yat 
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Perhaps he will not even be ſorry to be held in 


eſtimation, and be looked upon as of ſome con- 
ſequence z but if you diſcover this laſt motive, 
he hath already deviated from nature, and we 
have not taken care to cloſe up all the avenues 


17 


L If, on his part, he ſhould have any occaſion 


for aſſiſtance, he will aſk it indifferently of the 
firſt perſon he meets, of a king as well as a 


foot boy: all men are in his notions equal. 
You would ſee, by the manner of his requeſt, 
that he thinks nothing due to him. He knows 
that what he aſks is a favour, and alſo that it is 
| humanity to grant it him. His expreſſion is 
ſimple and laconic. His voice, his looks, his 


geſtures are thoſe of a Being equally accuſtomed 
to meet with compliance and refuſal. He af- 
feats neither the mean and ſervile ſubmiffion of 
a' ſlave; ner the imperious tone of a maſter ; 
but diſplays a modeſt confidence in his fellow- 


© creature, the noble and affecting complacence 
ol a free, ſenſible and feeble Being, who deſires 
the affiftance of another Being, equally free and 
independent, but powerful and beneficent, If 


you comply with his requeſt alſo, he will not 


thank you for ſo doing; but will be ſenſible that 
he has contracted an obligation, which he will 


ever be ready to repay. If, on the contrary, 

refuſe him aſſiſtance, he will not complain, 
nor inſiſt on your compliance; he knows that 
will be needleſs: but he will ſay to himſelf; 
« It could not be; and, as 1 have obſerved 
already, we never refuſe to ſubmit to an ac- 


nowledged neceſſity. 
ta $0 Leave 


* 


we 


ö. 
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Leave him alone at full liberty, and take no- 


tice of his actions, without ſpeaking to him; 
obſerve, in ſuch a ſituation, what he does, and 


how he goes about it. As he is under no temp- 


tation or neceſſity to convince himſelf of his free - 
dom, he will do nothing out of wantonneſs or 
merely to exert an act of power; he is very 
ſenſible he is always maſter of himſelf. He 
is alert, light and active; his motions have all 
the vivacity of his age, but you will ſee none of 


them but what are directed to ſome end What- * 


ever he may have a mind to do, he will under 
take nothing above his abilities; for theſe he has 
tried, and knows them” peffealy well: the 
means he makes uſe of, alſo, are always duly 
adapted to his deſigns, and he ſeldom attempts 
any thing without being aſſured of ſucceſs. He 
hath an attentive and accurate eye; he never goes 
about idly, aſking other people concerning what 


he ſees; but examines it himſelf, and will rather 


take a great deal of trouble to find out what he 
hath a mind to know, than aſk about it. If ever 
he falls into unforeſeen embarraſſments, he is leſs 
perplexed; and, if there be danger, ſtill leſs 
frightened, than others would be in the like cir- 
cumſtances. As his imagination remains as yet 
inactive, he only ſees what is true in reality; he 
rates the danger at what it is, and always pre- 
ſerves a coolneſs of temper. He has been obli- 
ged too often to ſubmit to neceſſity, to think of 
oppoſing it now: he hath felt its yoke from the 
cradle, and is prepared for the worſt that can 


ory 7 
ppen. "When 
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Whether he is at work or at play, he knows 
no difference; both are alike to him; bis diver- 
ſions are his buſineſs. In every thing he does, 
he is gaily intereſted and pleaſmgly at liberty; 
diſplaying at once the turn of his genius and the 
compaſs of his knowledge. Is it not a moſt. 
delightful picture, to ſee a well-made youth, 
with a lively and chearful eye, a contented and 
ſerene air, and an open ſmiling countenance, 
taking a delight in the moſt ſerious occupations, 
or r buſied in the moſt frivolous amuſe- 


Would you take a view of this object in the 
light of compariſon? Let him mix in the company 
of ather children. Vou will fee. preſently which, 
is moſt compleatly formed, and comes . neareſt 
to the perfection of their age. Among the chil- 
dren educated in town, none will be found more 
acute and expert than he, and yet he will ſurpaſg 
thera all in point of ſtrength: Among thoſe 
which are brought up in the country, be will 
equal the young peaſants in ſtrength, and ſurpaſs 
them greatly in addreſs and ingenuity. With re · 
ſpect to every thing within the capacity of young 
perſons of his age, he will judge, reaſon, and 
foreſee: better than all thoſe who are educated in 
the common methods either in town or country. 
In running, leaping, moving or lifting bodies; in 
eſtimating diſtances, inventing amuſements, and 
carrying off the prize at each; one would ima- 
gine all nature at his command, he knows ſa 
well how to carry his point in whatever he un- 

| | n dertakes. 
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dertakes. He is formed to guide, to govern his 
equals; ingenuity and experience ſerve him in 
the place of right and authority. Give him what 
garb and name you pleaſe, it is no matter; he 
will be 3 at the head of his companions, - 
and they will ever be ſenſible of his ſuperiority 
over them. Without the deſire of commanding, 
he will be their maſter ; without believing they 
obey, they will be obedient to him in every 


He is arrived at the maturity of infancy, he 


hath lived the life of a child, and has not pur- 


chaſed the perfection he hath attained at the ex- 
pence of bis happineſs; on the contrary, both 
have concurred in his education. Even in ac 
quiring the knowledge and underſtanding of his 
1555 he hath been as free and happy as his con- 

ution would permit him: ſo that if providence 
ſhould deprive us of him in the bloſſom of our 
hopes, we ſhall not have at once to lament both 
his life and his death; our ſorrows will not be 
aggra vated by the remembrance of thoſe which 
we have occaſioned him: we ſhall have it to 
ſay, at leaft, that he enjoyed life in his in fancy, 
and that we did not deprive him of any of thoſe 
good things nature beſtowed on him. ons 


The great inconvenience in this mode of edu- 
cation, is, that the effects of it are not perceptible 
to any but perſons of diſcernment, and that chil- 
dren, educated with all the care I have been 
ſpeaking of, would appear to vulgar eyes only as ſo 
many blundering uncultivated boys, A Pore 
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uſually ſtudies more his own intereſt than that of 
his pupil ; be endeavours: to make it appear that 
his time and pains are notthrown away, and that 
be deſerves a much better ſalary than he is paid. 
Hie furniſhes his diſciple, therefore, with acquiſi- 
tions pompous in their form, and eaſily diſplay- 
ed: he does not trouble himſelf whether the in- 
ſtructions be gives bis pupil be uſeful or not, 
provided what he teaches him is calculated to. 
make a figure in the eyes of others. To this 
end, he indiſcriminately ſtuffs the memory with 
an heap of paultry literature, not more burthen- 
ſome than uſeleſs. — ; 


- 


When the child is to be examined, he is made 
to exhibit his ſtock of merchandize; he diſplays 
it at large; we admire-it for a while; and then 
he packs up his bale-again, and marches off, 
My pupil is net ſo rich; he has no ſuch packet 
of baubles to diſplay ;- he hath nothing to exhibit 

but himſelf, | Now a child is no eafier to be 
known at firſt ſight than a man. Where are the 
penetrating obſervers,” who can fix in a moment 
an thoſe features by which they are characterized! 
Doubtleſs there are ſuch; but there are very c, 
and not to be met with in one father in 4 hun- 
dred. x 


A multiplicity of queſtions tire and diſguſt 
every body, much more children. They are fa- 
tigued in a few minutes, and pay no longer at- 
tention to the obſtinate inquiſitor who continues 
to queſtion them; anſwering him only at ran- 


dom. This method of examination, therefore, 
2 is 


| 1 1 
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is futile and pedantic; a ſingle word, ſometimes, 
jet fall by chance, gives us a better inſight into 
their genius and character than a tedious con- 
verſation: but we muſt be careful to mark that 
ſuch word was neither accidental nor acquired. 


It requires a good deal of judgment in ones ſelf to 
eſtimate that of a child. 


I remember a ſtory, which I heard related by 
the late Lord Hyde, concerning one of his friends, 
who, returning from Italy, after an abſence of 
three years, had a mind to examine into the pro- 
greſs of his ſon, a boy about nine or ten years 


A old. To this end, he took an opportunity, as he 
5 was walking out one evening, with the child and 
4 its governor, in a field where the ſcholars were 
7 amuſing themſelves with flying their kites. Ob- 
et ſerving the ſhadow of one of the kites in the path 
it along which they were walking, the father aſk- 


ed the ſon, Where was the kite of which they 
ſaw the ſhadow?” To which the boy; without 
heſitating or lifting up his head, readily anſwer- 
ed, In the highway.” And in reality, added 
my Lord Hyde, the highway was ſituated be- 
tween us and the ſun, The father embraced the 
child in rapture at his reply, and ſo finiſhed the 
examination. The next day he ſettled an an- 


nuity alſo on his governor, independent of his 
other allowance, | | 


How ſenſible a father! how promiſing a child 1 
The queſtion aſked was preciſely adapted to his 
age; the anſwer was certainly very ſimple ; but 


Soo —— 


* 
* 
7 


Ada, you ſee what an dcouracy of infantine judg - 
mt it ſuppoſes. Thus it was the pupil of 
Ariſtotle managed the celebrated courſer that 
none of his eqt ies could tame. ; 
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